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LA RUE CATINAT. 


‘¢ Amidst the strife of clamorous speeches 
And eager, gold-snatching hands, 
The soul grows faint for the yellow beaches, 
The loneliness of the ag a reaches, 


And the calm of Eastern lan 


My foot is athrill for the steel of the stirrup, 
My palms are astir for the grip of an oar, 

The whole of my body is sick for the sea 
And the peace of a desolate shore.” 


WE had sighted Cap St 
Jacques shortly after midday, 
and thereafter had come to 
anchor under the lee of the 
three rounded hills, which are 
the only landmarks of the sort 
visible anywhere in the flat 
landscape of Cochin - China, 
There we had anchored to 
await the tide, grilled by a 
vertical sun, and with nothing 
to look at save a smooth white 
floor of sea, and the big, square, 
ugly French buildings which 
disfigured the foreshore. Later 
we had begun to make our 
way cautiously up the zigzag 
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—The End. 


of the Saigon river, every turn 
of which seemed about to lead 
us back again to our starting- 
point—the three isolated knolls 
at Cap St Jacques. There are 
eight-and-forty miles of this 
river to be traversed between 
the mouth and Saigon, though 
the distance as the crow flies 
cannot be as much as a dozen 
miles. No attempt has been 
made to abridge the journey by 
means of canals from point to 
point in places where the stream 
forms one of its innumer- 
able figures of eight; hardly 
any attempt even og been 
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made to mark the fairway, and 
we got well aground once, and 
touched bottom time and again. 
The country on every side, and 
as far as the eye could carry, 
was flat as the palm of one’s 
hand, and covered with mean 
scrub, It all had the air of 
the amphibian, and the squalid 
native villages which here and 
there rose inglorious from the 
mud looked as though they 
were in the habit of spending 
as much of their time under as 
above water-level. Yet this 
failed to impart to them any 
semblance of cleanliness. In- 
stead, they seemed to be coated 
dreadfully with the foul slime 
and ooze into which they had 
been dipped. The depressed, 
flat - featured natives who 
squatted about them nicely 
matched their surroundings. 
The whole was strangely sug- 
gestive of some mean parasite 
life which had spawned un- 
cleanly in uncleanly places. I 
was glad when the sun sank 
behind heavy black clouds and 
shut out from sight the melan- 
choly scene. 

Saigon greeted us with a 
thunderous downpour of rain, 
—rain such as falls only in 
these latitudes,—and with diffi- 
culty I stowed myself and my 
shirt-case into a rickshaw, and 
was dragged off to a hotel in 
the Rue Catinat. I sat under 
the low hood with the apron 
drawn high to keep as much of 
the wet out as would consent 
to be excluded, and I could see 
nothing until, with blinded 
eyes, I staggered out into the 

lare of innumerable electric 
arc-lights. A big place lay 
before me, flanked on one side 


by the opera-house and on 
three by hotels and cafés. The 
blazing arc-lights fell full upon 
the shining wet asphalt, upon 
the trees ranged in orderly 
rows along the sides of the 
streets, upon the verandahs of 
the hotels and cafés, which 
were brilliantly illuminated, 
and which were crowded by 
men and women seated at 
small tables, talking, drinking, 
and listening to music. Bands, 
hidden somewhere at opposite 
sides of the place, in turn burst 
out into some light and trip- 
ping air, and once in a while 
when these were silent the 
voice of a singer—the voice of 
a man, florid and luscious and 
evil, you could hear the heavy, 
sensuous jowl above the vast 
and flowing necktie — defiled 
the purity of the night with 
words which were received 
with rounds of delighted 
laughter and approbation. 

I leaned out of the window 
of my hotel and watched this 
scene for near an hour, and 
again and again I had to rub 
my eyes and to force myself to 
remember that this in truth 
was Asia. The sallow rick- 
shaw coolies and the drivers 
perched on the boxes of the 
little victorias drawn by two 
small rats of ponies, — these 


and the soft-footed Chinese \ 


servants who served the in- 
mates of the cafés were the 
only Orientals within sight: 
the rest were white men and 
white women of sorts, and 
the Rue Catinat was a little 
tawdry pandemonium of their 
creation. Le Francais ne 
s’échappe jamais de la France: 
so much is known to all of 
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us. But somehow this arti- 
ficially engineered imitation 
seemed to have strayed woe- 
fully far frem its original, 
and in the process to have 
acquired an added garishness, 
a new squalor, a peculiar ugli- 
ness and degradation. Per- 
haps this notion was purely 
fanciful. Maybe it was de- 
rived wholly from the know- 
ledge that this incongruous 
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place was actually a part of 
this great Asia of ours,—that 
around it, ignoring it, throw- 
ing scorn upon it by the sheer 
force of a solemn, unmoved 
indifference and contempt, 
spread away and away the 
grave, immemorial East, 


‘* Which of our Coming and Departure 
heeds 

As the Sea’s self might heed a pebble 
cast!” 


GARNIER. 


“Yes, your ‘ Never-never country,’—and your ‘ edge of cultivation,’ 


And ‘no sense in going further ’—till 


crossed the range to see. 


God forgive me! No, J didn’t. It’s God’s _—— to our nation. 


Anybody might have found it, but—His 


In the centre of that mere- 
tricious place there stands a 
statue of bronze—a long, lean 
figure, dressed in the ample 
frock-coat of the French naval 
officer of the middle of last 
century, the face heavy- 
browed, whiskered after the 
fashion set by Crimean vet- 
erans, with deep-set eyes 
serene and thoughtful, firm 
mouth, resolute chin, and an 
abiding expression of melan- 
choly. He was a man, this 
one, and a@ man in whom 
were combined many unusual 
qualities,—man of action, man 
of letters, above all, man of 
dreams—for this is the effigy 
of Francis Garnier, the biggest 
Frenchman who ever dreamed 
and dared and wrought for 
France in Asia since Dupleix’s 
visions were shattered by Clive’s 
hard-won successes. 

Having volunteered for ser- 
vice with the French naval 
expedition which sailed for 
China in 1860, young Garnier 





hisper came to Me!” 
—The Explorer. 


early gave an exhibition of 
the high and self - sacrificing 
courage which inspired him, 
by leaping into the sea on 
a dark night to rescue a 
sailor who had fallen over- 
board when the ship was 
travelling at full speed. He 
had the good luck to be 
picked up by boats lowered 
to search for him. He suc- 
ceeded in saving the sailor; 
and Admiral Charnier signal- 
ised his appreciation of the 
gallant deed by taking Garnier 
on to his personal staff. In 
this capacity he served during 
the short campaign in China; 
and when the Treaty of 
Peking was concluded, in 
October 1860, accompanied his 
chief to the relief of Saigon. 
There were no cafés or arc- 
lights, no braying bands or 
florid songsters, in those days ; 
but instead a tiny band of 
Frenchmen, cut off hopelessly 
from their base, clung with 
stern and persistent courage 
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to their poor defences, re- 
pelling two dangerous night 
attacks, eking out their ra- 
tions, and hoping against hope 
for the relief that was so 
long a-coming, what time the 
Emperor of Cochin-China en- 
circled them with his armed 
hosts, and yet failed to re- 
duce the stubborn strangers 
to submission. 

“Behold they have de d,” 

his Majesty had written oe 
perial edict, published when the news 
of the evacuation of Turon by the 
French was brought to him—“ Be- 
hold they have departed, these 
noxious and greedy beings who have 
no inspiration save evil, no aim save 
sordid gain! They have departed, 
these pirates who devour human 
flesh, and who fashion garments from 
the skins of those whom they have 
eaten! Put to flight by our valiant 
soldiers, they have shamefully taken 
to flight !” 
All of which sounded very 
satisfactory and confident; yet 
the valiant soldiers aforesaid, 
though they outnumbered the 
Frenchmen by fifty to one, had 
scant stomach for more fight- 
ing after they had twice tasted 
of their enemy’s quality, and 
when Charnier arrived in Feb- 
ruary 1861, the siege of Saigon 
was raised in triumphant 
fashion. The capture of My- 
tho, on the shores of the Me- 
kong, which now is joined by 
a little railway to Saigon, was 
the next move, and at this also 
Garnier was present; but the 
main work of conquest effected, 
Charnier returned to France 
dragging a very reluctant and 
disgusted aide-de-camp at his 
heels. 

Poor lad! It seemed to him, 
as it has seemed to so many 
energetic and ambitious young- 





sters when a halt is moment. 
arily called in the active march 
of life, that life itself was ended, 
He spoke in characteristic, 
youthful fashion of the “get. 
ting of his star,”—a luminary 
which had hardly so much ag 
emerged yet awhile,—and wrote 
of the dulness of his routine 
duties that they were tasks 
which “developed the intelli- 
gence very little and satisfied 
the heart even less!” A not- 
able discovery, forsooth! But 
does not half the charm of 
youth abide for us who are no 
longer young in the naive 
fashion in which it discovers 
ragged, thumb - marked old 
truths, and invests even them 
with a sort of pathetic novelty? 

He had not much of which 
to complain after all,—youth 
seldom has,—for by 1863 he 
was back in Indo-China filling 
the post of Collector and Magis- 
trate at Cho-lon, the Chinese 
town which lies a few miles to 
the south - west of Saigon. 
This is one of the stock “ show 
places” of Cochin-China, to 
which visitors are driven by 
the force of public opinion (if 
they are weak enough to sub- 
mit to it), or by the dread of 
missing some specially interest- 
ing sight. For a matter of 
fact, it is an ordinary Chinese 
trading town of south-eastern 
Asia, neither so extensive nor 
so picturesque and original as 
the Chinese quarter of Singa- 
pore, and differing only in size 
from similar trading centres 
which have come into being 
in the Malay States during 
the past quarter of a century. 
A trifle more squalid, perhaps, 
@ little less prosperous, show- 
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ing less evidences of individual 
wealth,—but that is all. Cho- 
lon is a poor place to-day, view 
it how you will: five-and-fifty 
years ago, when young Garnier 
ruled over it, it must have 
been a more wretched spot 
still. No wonder if he pres- 
ently fell to dreaming of an 
escape from it into a wider, 
cleaner world. 

For he was always a man of 
dreams, this young Frenchman, 
from his school days, when the 
vision of an organised resist- 
ance to the power of Great 
Britain filled his mind and 
kindled his enthusiasm, to early 
manhood, when his dreams as- 
sumed a more practical and 
useful form, and so on and on, 
till he lay dead in Tongking 
with a bullet through his 
heart. 


“ England, ~ will say, is a Col- 
ossus,” he had written in a fine fit of 
youthful fury. “Granted, but her 
feet are rotten. Shake her and she 
will fall, England is universally 
execrated, and in our day public 
opinion makes and unmakes em- 
pires. When Tell and his two com- 
rades swore in the darkness to give 
back her liberty to their country, 
was not the enterprise a folly? We, 
we desire to restore liberty to the 
world, and the world will be on our 
side, for it groans and laments under 
the painful restraint, the constant 
encroachments, which this nest of 
pirates and robbers, having become 
powerful, imposes upon it and makes 
on every occasion.” 


Yet England was not so 


much as shaken, the poor 
Colossus of whose feet of clay 
those who love her best are 
nowadays, it is to be feared, 
only too sadly conscious; and 
this was the man who later 
was to write of the work done 
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by the British in India with a 
fine and generous enthusiasm, 
and who exclaimed during his 
saddened middle age, ‘“‘ What a 
misfortune it is that I was not 
born an Englishman! With 
them I should have been a 
man at once powerful and 
honoured! As bad luck will 
have it, however, I cannot 
make up my mind to be no 
longer a Frenchman!” 

But at Cho-lon Garnier 
dreamed to more practical 
effect, and succeeded by sheer 
persistence in gradually infect- 
ing his superiors with his own 
enthusiasms. Cochin - China 
had been annexed; Kambodia 
had been declared a Protect- 
orate; similar work was going 
forward in Annam and Tong- 
king. Garnier, almost alone 
among his fellows, grasped the 
fact that France stood here 
upon the threshold of what 
might be an immense Asiatic 
empire. Let no time be lost, 
he insisted, in ascertaining 
what possibilities lay at the 
back of this narrow fringe of 
coast-country, in penetrating 
into the unknown wilderness 
whence ran in mysterious 
splendour the mighty waters 
of the Me-kong,—the river 
which Linschoten of old de- 
clared to be “The Captain of 
all the Rivers,”—and in sur- 
prising for France secrets 
hidden from the West since 
the beginning of things. The 
inspiration belonged to this 
lad of four-and-twenty, with 
whom the project speedily be- 
came an idée fixe; but three 
long years came and went be- 
fore the authorities in Paris 
and on the spot could be 
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brought to the point of giving 
practical effect to his designs. 
Then came the great journey 
—the first organised explora- 
tion of the Hinterland of Indo- 
China from the shores of the 
China Sea ever undertaken by 
white men. 

Doudart de Lagarée, a post- 
captain in the French navy, 
who then was holding the post 
of Political Agent at the Court 
of Kambodia at Phnom Penh, 
was given the supreme com- 
mand, but Garnier was his 
chief lieutenant, his right-hand 
man, and throughout the in- 
spiring genius of the expedi- 
tion. The valley of the 
Me-kong was explored from 
the delta to Chieng Hong, the 
point at which the river had 
been struck from the Burmese 
side by M‘Leod, the Scotsman, 
in 1837; the Chinese province 
of Yun-nan, then rent by the 
great upheaval of the Muham- 
madan Rebellion, was trav- 
ersed ; Ta-li-fu, the capital of 
the rebels, was visited by Gar- 
nier in circumstances of the 
greatest difficulty; and the 
valley of the Yang-tse was 
descended till at last the 
French flag was sighted float- 
ing over the Consulate at 
Han-kau. The explorers re- 
turned to Saigon after an 
absence in the wilderness of 
over two years; but, alas! 
they bore with them only the 
bones of Doudart de Lagarée, 
the wise, tactful, kindly chief, 
whose prudence had often 
curbed the fiery impulsiveness 
of his lieutenant, and whose 
lovable character had won 
the enthusiastic affection of 
every one of his comrades. 
“Tt seemed to us,” said 


Saigon. 
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Garnier, on his return, to the 
Empress Eugénie, who through: 
out had taken an intense inter. 
est in this journey of explora- 
tion—“ It seemed to us, while 
we were toiling and travailin 
in the wilderness, that the eyes 
of all France were fixed upon 
us. I find now that the eyes 
of your Majesty alone marked 
our progress. That for us is 
@ more than suflicient recom- 
pense for hardships endured.” 
Which was well and prettily 
said, for what fairer, kinder 
eyes would any man desire to 
watch his struggles and his 
victories? But there abode in 
the words, I suspect, more than 
a trace of bitterness. The 
great achievement left Paris 
and France cold. Far greater 
interest was excited by it in 
England, for instance, and 
Garnier himself was made the 
victim of the most heartless 
calumnies and misrepresenta- 
tions. Nobody cared for the 
fame of Doudart de Lagarée 
for its own sake; but it was 
gall and wormwood to the 
mean and the envious that a 
living man should earn fame 
or credit. Garnier was repre- 
sented as a ghoul who had 
waxed rich by thé plundering of 
the honoured dead, and though 
he never stooped to defend 
himself, though he insisted 
upon sharing every honour 
showered upon him by the 
learned societies of other lands 
with the widow of his dead 
chief, he presently turned his 
back upon a France which had 
for him neither gratitude nor 
honour, and passed back to the 
Indo-China which was still for 
him the land of dreams. 
He was killed a few years 
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later in an ill-managed little 
business in Tongking, and to- 
day his statue stands in the 
most incongruous spot in all 
Asia, looking down upon the 


The Discontented Englishman. 
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meretricious frivolity of les 
civilisés of Saigon! Was it my 
fancy only that seemed to mark 
an expression of awful melan- 
choly in that still face of bronze? 


THE DISCONTENTED ENGLISHMAN. 


‘¢ How sweet it were, hearing-the downward stream, 
With half-shut eyes ever to seem 
Falling asleep in a half-dream.” 


There is a saying on the 
Outskirts anent the first public 
works which are wont to en- 
gage the attention of the var- 
ious European nations when, 
in the struggle for empire, 
they start, each after its own 
characteristic fashion, the task 
of administration in a newly 
acquired country. The Eng- 
lish, it is said, build first a 
road, which leads—to a cricket- 
field. The earliest care of the 
Belgian is to construct a guil- 
lotine, and to put it into first- 
rate working order. The Dutch- 
man erects a custom-house ; 
the German, a block of bar- 
racks, or failing that, a sentry- 
box ; the Italian makes noth- 
ing; while the Frenchman 
builds a café chantant and 
flanks it by a Roman Catholic 
church. 

I had seen the cafés chantants 
overnight: the church in close 
proximity—it filled the whole 
of the upper end of the Rue 
Catinat—was not to be over- 
looked when next day I 
stepped out of the still slum- 
bering hotel into the cool, 
fresh fragrance of the early 
morning. I had found it 
impossible to get my café au 
lait before a liberal six heures 
et demi. An outraged Chinese 
servant, blear-eyed from the 


—The Lotos-Eaters. 


night before, had exclaimed 
with horror at my desire to 
have it even at that late hour 
—for in the Tropics half-past 
six is late; but at seven o'clock 
the European part of the town 
seemed still to be lapped in 
slumber. This struck me as 
curious at the time, in view of 
the fact that in the East the 
cool hours of the early morning 
are the most precious in the 
twenty-four—precious alike for 
work and exercise. It appealed 
to me as something still more 
remarkable later, when I 
learned that the business hours 
of the place are from 7 A.M. to 
11 AM. and from 2 P.M. to 
4 P.M. 

This fact, and some others, 
were explained to me by the 
Discontented Englishman. He 
added that by making seven, 
seven-thirty, by reckoning ten- 
thirty as eleven, and by treat- 
ing the afternoon hours in a 
like generous spirit, the time 
devoted to the silly trivialities 
of toil were by the majority of 
Frenchmen sensibly and satis- 
factorily reduced. Later, when 
I had a little business of my 
own to transact, I discovered 
the truth of this assertion. 
The puzzle is to hit upon the 
moment which may legiti- 
mately be regarded as a real 
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business hour. It can be done, 
however, with thought, experi- 
ence, and practice ; but even so, 
the achievement owes not a 
little, I think, to some occult, 
natural instinct. 

I had been that morning 
into a chemist’s shop in search 
of tabloids of bisulphate of 
quinine—a drug of some re- 
pute in tropical Asia,—and had 
watched the small French 
chemist shrug contemptuous 
shoulders at the sheer extrava- 
gance of such a demand. I 
had tried other chemists with 
a like result, and had been 
blandly assured that such a 
thing did not sell itself in 
Saigon. This information was 
imparted with an air of the 
most complete satisfaction with 
the scheme of appointed things. 
There was no senseless fiction 
anent a stock which had un- 
expectedly run out, about a 
consignment due by the next 
mail. On the contrary, the 
impression which these shop- 
keepers succeeded in conveying 
to me was that articles which 
Saigon did not sell were things 
which common sanity would 
refrain from demanding. It 


Saigon. 
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was I, not they, who wag 
rightfully garbed in shame, 
From curiosity I asked to be 
furnished with other articles at 
other shops,—a rough water- 
proof overcoat, a decently 
strong umbrella, boots that 
would fit one, and the like, 
But none of these things, it 
appeared, sold themselves in 
Saigon. Instead, the shops 
seemed to be littered with all 
sorts of extraordinary trash 
which no hypothetical eccentric 
could be supposed to require. 
If this rubbish sold itself in 
Saigon, Saigon, I reflected, 
must be a mighty queer place, 
So it is. It is (among other 
things) the dumping - ground 
for the unsaleable surplus 
stocks of France. 

And, lo! ere I knew it, 
there were the Discontented 
Englishman and I about to 
be close locked in a grapple 
over the eternal Fiscal Ques- 
tion. One does not go all the 
way to Indo-China to renew a 
discussion in which no man of 
“settled opinions” ever con- 
vinces his neighbour, or by his 
neighbour is convinced, I fled 
for my life. 


LES FONCTIONNAIRES. 


‘* Why should we only toil, the roof and crown of things?” — Zhe Lotos-Eaters. 


There were roads, beautiful 
French roads, as good as any 
in the world, in and about 
Saigon. If their length 
equalled their quality they 
would form at any rate the 
beginning of a magnificent 
road system. As it is, most of 
them fade away into nothing 


at a discreet distance from the 
town. They enable one to take 
the air ; they do not materially 
assist one to take a journey. 
They are quite pretty to 
look at. 

There is, at any rate, the 
beginning of a railway system, 
but in a country which has 
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been oceupied for sixty years 
by @ European nation, and 
where the engineering diffi- 
culties are reduced to a mini- 
mum by the flatness of the 
wide areas to be traversed, the 
progress made is not impress- 
ive. L’ Administration, it would 
appear, blossoms out chiefly in 
the direction of its personnel. 
In Kambodia, for instance, 
where there is a scattered 
population of one and a half 
million souls, no less than two 
hundred European fonc..on- 
naires are considered necessary 
for its government. British 
India, with its three hundred 
millions, claims the services of 
less than five hundred officials 
of similar position. 

But the Indian Civil Service, 
like all our services, is no- 
toriously short-handed. Our 
cadets nowadays are set to 
work upon active administra- 
tive duties long before their 
official education has been 
satisfactorily completed. This 
at any rate, it would seem, 
need not be the case in French 
Indo-China, where there can 
hardly be enough work to go 
round. The French Civil Ser- 
vant should surely have that 
which our people to-day most 
notoriously lack—time, time to 
learn, Unfortunately, how- 
ever, unless my informants— 
all themselves Frenchmen of 
experience—are at fault, the 
notion that there is aught to 
learn is one which does not 
readily present itself to the 
young official newly imported 
from France. Being posted to 
an appointment in the Colonial 
Civil Service of his country 
appears to be regarded by him 
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as the end, rather than as the 
beginning, of his life’s work. 
To secure employment as a 
Civil Servant in Indo-China 
no examination, competitive or 
otherwise, beyond the taking 
of an ordinary degree, is de- 
manded of him. The rest is 
a question of influence —the 
winning of a nomination from 
the Minister of the day. Ap- 
pointments in the Colonies are 
not things for which French- 
men scramble with any eager- 
ness: the family “waster” is 
the person on whose account, 
for the most part, the necessary 
influence is exerted. He will 
be returned to Franceand merci- 
fully retransported once every 
three years at the expense of 
Government. For the rest, he 
is provided for for life. His 
own immediate preoccupation 
is to create in the land of his 
exile as close an approximation 
as adverse circumstance will 
admit to the France from which 
he has been banished. The 
country in which he finds him- 
self is hopelessly, incurably 
Oriental. To work in it any 
notable transformation would 
be a herculean task. He has 
no liking for tasks, even when 
their proportions are not mag- 
nificent. He contents himself 
with the creation of a Rue 
Catinat. It is not over diffi- 
cult, it adds to his material 
comfort, the which is his chief 
care, and it helps ever so little 
to disguise the banishment to 
which he is condemned. 

For, be it remembered, he is 
always in banishment, always 
a kind of official remittance- 
man, your French fonctionnaire 
in Indo-China,—always there 
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beeause he cannot help it, 
never because he likes it. The 
East sounds no call for him, 
but the alluring voice of France 
is for ever making mocking 
music in his ears. He is “ put- 
ting in time,” like any other 
deported criminal, and only in 
very rare instances does he 
learn to love his chains. 
These are facts which seem 
to be recognised by the Ad- 
ministration. The attitude of 
Government toward its Civil 
Servants is largely one of com- 
passion,—of pity. It is hard 
enough for these poor devils to 
be here at all, it seems to say. 
It would be wicked to make 
things harder for them by ex- 
pecting them to be useful. 
Accordingly, though the inabil- 
ity of the French Civil Servant 
to speak the vernaculars is uni- 
versally admitted and almost 
as universally deplored, suc- 
cessive Governors-General have 
drawn back dismayed from the 
proposal to make such studies 
compulsory and promotion de- 
pendent on proficiency. Such 
action, it is thought, would be 
a cruelty, a brutality, the adop- 
tion of methods of barbarism. 
One does not wantonly strike 
the man who is down; and if 
@ man were not “down,” how, 
in the name of common-sense, 
would he ever be a Civil Ser- 
vant of France in Indo-China ? 
We English, we too to-day, are 
suffering in Asia from the fact 
that less and less do our people 
who work for England in the 
East regard the scene of their 
labours as the one place that 
matters, as “‘ Home” in all save 
the name alone. Aforetime 
this was the rule: now it is 
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the exception. Facility of 
communication with Europe 
has loosened many a founda- 
tion-stone of our Oriental 
Empire. But that Empire had 
been upreared, vast, solid, and 
four-square, ere ever Progress, 
with its offspring Mechanical 
Contrivance, had begun to 
work the ruin which so many 
of us now watch with such 
despairing eyes. To Henry 
Lawrence, who “tried to do 
his duty”; to grim John, 
who wrought through sheer 
strength mightily, as his 
brother wrought through ten- 
derness, sympathy, and love; 
to Nicholson, the Quixote of 
our race, who fought with no 
imaginary foe,—lIndia, their 
India, was to them the whole 
world. What to them did 
Europe matter, or the criti- 
cisms or the plaudits of the 
folk who did not know? India 
claimed from them their sole 
allegiance. At her feet they 
laid their love, their labour, 
and their lives. We, who to- 
day maintain with little ease 
that which they wrested from 
ruin, know in our hearts that 
we are daily becoming more 
and more depolarised. Our 
lodestar now is Europe, not 
the East. 

But our race produced that 
breed of giants whose work 
we have inherited,—produced 
the men whose names will live 
in story long after the Raj 
for which they toiled has 
tottered to its fall. France 
has been less fortunate. Our 
foundation-stones may be work- 
ing loose: those of her Empire 
in Indo-China seem never to 
have been laid. 
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LES’ CIVILISES. 


“Give a dog a bad name and—hang him !”—Ancient Proverb. 


The Discontented English- 
man had served in many of 
our Eastern stations. He had 
always found the road, and 
had followed it satisfactorily, 
to the cricket-field. In Saigon 
he had diligently sought a 
similar track, and it led him 
at the long last to le Cercle 
Sportif. Here it was that his 
indignation culminated. 

Healthy Exercise—it is the 
fetich of the Englishman in 
Asia, for with him, too, the 
instinct to reproduce home sur- 
roundings makes itself felt; 
nor is it a bad idol before 
which to bow down and wor- 
ship. If you cannot, owing to 
your limitations, be of the 
East when in it, I prefer the 
Englishman’s totem to the noc- 
turnal cafés of the Rue Catinat. 

“Rummy beggars,” grunted 
the Discontented Englishman. 
“Stop a game of tennis to 
shake hands with every new 
arrival at the Club—not strang- 
ers, mind you, but ordinary 


playing members! Dripping 
wet their hands are too. 
Ugh! I offered a prize for 


@ lawn tennis tournament,— 
thought it would buck ’em 
up a bit. Devil a bit! No 
entries. Afraid of being beaten. 
What can you do with men 
like that?” 

His indignation found ex- 
pression in abrupt, grunting 
outbursts of very colloquial 
English, 

“Football, too. Soccer. 
Thirty men who play out of 


a population of Heaven knows 
how many, and every Jack one 
of them plays for his own 
d—d hand. Ne notion of 
playing for the side—not a 
notion of it. And the morals 
of the place!” 

Words failed him. 

It is an axiom among Eng- 
lishmen that those who have 
no love for healthy and regular 
exercise have no use for the 
Decalogue, except to use it as 
pie-crust: 

“ Read ‘ Les Civilisés’!” 

I followed his advice. I can- 
not recommend any reader of 
‘Maga’ to make a like experi- 
ment. I believe the picture 
there drawn of life in and 
about Saigon to be vilely and 
maliciously exaggerated; yet 
at the back of it, as men on 
the spot reluctantly admit, 
there lurks some modicum of 
odious truth. The book could 
never have been written of 
Englishmen in any colony or 
dominion. So much at least 
is certain. There is a proverb 
about smoke and fire; but 
here, I am convinced, the 
wreaths of stifling, filthy 
vapour that smudge all the 
sky rise from far worse bonfires 
than have ever been lighted, 
even in Saigon. 

“If Paris had contracted a 
mésalliance with Port Said, 
and the devil had played the 
part of sage-femme for them, 
the result might have been 
Saigon,” said a Discontented 
Frenchman. 
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** He is insensibly subdued 
To settled.quiet : he is one by whom 
All effort seems forgotten ; one to whom 
Long patience hath such mild composure given, 
That patience now doth seem a thing of which 


He hath no need,” 


The imperative instinct which 
earliest awakes in one on arrival 
at Saigon is a desire to quit it 
as soen as may be. I experi- 
enced some difficulty before I 
was able to act upon this im- 
pulse. 

To begin with, one had to 
hit upon a propitious moment 
when the office of the shipping 
company chanced to be open, 
and thereafter to contend with 
the nebulous conversational 
discursiveness of the function- 
ary who was by way of furnish- 
ing the inquirer with informa- 
tion. The next step was to 
take a ticket for Phnom 
Penh, but this was by no means 
to be accomplished at the office 
of the company. I was shown 
a small wooden booth on the 
quay—an erection like an anti- 
quated bathing - machine from 
which the wheels had been 
removed. It was there that 
one took tickets, I was in- 
formed. When? Whenever 
one chose, was the cheerful 
reply. I remarked that the 
bathing- machine appeared to 
be hermetically closed. The 
fact was at once admitted with- 
out comment or emotion. Per- 
haps these were not his office 
hours, I suggested. “Ma si/ 
Only—well—he was not there, 
ce Monsieur. Perhaps he would 
come back presently. Would 
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Iwait? No? Well, some other 
time!” 

It is thus, seemingly, that 
business is conducted in 
Saigon. 

I stalked “ce Monsieur” ag 
one stalks shy game, and I ran 
him to earth in his bathing- 
machine at last. At the 
moment it seemed to me to 
be a somewhat notable achieve. 
ment. 

He proved to be a cadav- 
erous-looking individual in 
the last stages of consumption 
or ataxia, feebly courteous, 
humbly yet cynically ineffi- 
cient, incredibly exhausted of 
mind and body. 

I told him what I wanted in 
as few words as might be. The 
shipping clerks of my acquaint- 
ance are hard-worked folk, 
with little time to waste and 
short tempers for muddled 
customers. He smiled at me 
with far-away eyes, and asked 
me if I did not want every- 
thing except that for which I 
had asked. I seemed in some 
miraculous fashion to have 
changed places with the ship- 
ping clerk. He was wasting 
my time, not I his. At length 
he consented with dreary re- 
luctanee to recognise that I 
required the ticket for which 
I had applied—a return to 
Phnom Penh. I asked the 
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rice—a mere matter of form, 
for I had already ascertained 
it. He named twice the proper 
sum. I expostulated. He fell 
to making calculations with 
the scratchiest of pens upon 
the thinnest and dingiest 
paper. Watching him, I ob- 
served that he multiplied by 
the simple process of putting 
the sum down over and over 
again and then adding it up. 
His addition was imperfect. I 
ventured to draw his fatigued 
attention to the fact. Once 
more he smiled at me sweetly 
out of those tired eyes of his. 

“Tt is always sufficiently 
difficult, le calcul,” he remarked 
blandly, as though stating an 
axiom. 

Finally, with a sort of inert 
despair, though the emotion 
working in him appeared to 
be too feeble to deserve that 
name, he accepted my figures, 
and opening a book of forms 
in counterfoil began to pre- 
pare my ticket. He had to 
fill in my name, the name of 
the ship, my destination, the 
number of the voyage, the 
amount paid, and one or two 
similar details. His method 
of writing reminded me of 
his arithmetic. He did not 
write so much as draw—draw 
each letter with extraordinary 
painstaking slowness, and by 
their aid build up very gradu- 
ally each individual word. I 
watched my name creep into 
being in this strange fashion ; 
then he looked up at me once 
more with that tired plaintive 
smile. 

“This will take time,” he 
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said. “It is not an affair of a 
moment. On this side,” in- 


dicating the direction in which 
the shadow of the bathing- 
machine was casting a dwarfed 
patch of blackness upon the 
white-hot stones of the quay,— 
“On this side you will find a 
chair. Seat yourself, I pray 
you. To hold oneself on end 
is so fatiguing.” 

I sat on that chair for a 
good ten minutes, and at the 
end found him regarding his 
still unfinished masterpiece 
with his eternal weary smile. 
The ink in his pen was dry. 

I got my ticket in the end, 
but, like Thomas & Kempis of 
old, I began to perceive that 
“patience is highly necessary 
to me.” 

I do not for one moment 
suppose that my friend in the 
bathing-machine was in any 
sort typical of the French clerk 
of Saigon, but I know of no 
other country in Asia where a 
white man would be entrusted 
with such purely mechanical 
duties, nor have I met in all 
the East any white man so 
feebly and amiably inefficient. 
What I have written reads, I 
am aware, like gross exagger- 
ation, yet I am relating only 
facts. How this man ever 
obtained employment, and how, 
having been employed, he 
escaped immediate dismissal, 
are problems which baffle solu- 
tion, unless, indeed, men speak 
truly when they declare that 
the French colonies are the 
last resort of the proved in- 
efficient, the incompetent, the 
wastrel, and the “ dead-head.” 
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MY OFFICIAL LIFE, 


BY SIR ROBERT ANDERSON, K.C.B. 


II, 


WORK AND PLAY AT THE HOME OFFICE. 


As already intimated, the 
Secret Service Department, 
which was organised in London 
after the Clerkenwell explo- 
sion, was intended to be tem- 
porary, and in fact it lasted 
only for three months. Though 
my sojourn in London had 
proved an interesting and en- 
joyable episode in my life, I 
was eagerly looking forward 
to returning to the Irish Bar, 
when I learned that the Gov- 
ernment wished still to retain 
my services at Whitehall. Mr 
Gathorne Hardy invited me 
to take charge of Irish business 
at the Home Office, and Lord 
Mayo put pressure on me to 
comply. 

I had an intelligent aversion 
to the Civil Service—an aver- 
sion which my experience of 
it has not quenched. And 
when asked to come to London 
I laid the matter before the 
Irish Attorney-General, and 
received his assurance that, so 
far from injuring my pro- 
fessional prospects, my mission 
would give me further claims 
upon him for preferment. And 
shortly afterwards he proved 
the sincerity of his words by 
appointing me to a Crown 
Prosecutorship on my circuit. 
I referred to him again, there- 
fore, at this juncture; and 
again he urged me to under- 


take the duties required of 
me, telling me in confidence 
that he expected shortly to 
have in his gift a principal 
Prosecutorship on the circuit, 
and that I should be remem- 
bered in connection with it, 
This decided my course, and 
in April 1868 I moved from 
the Irish Office to White- 
hall. 

But though Mr Warren was 
one of the most honourable of 
men, his promise was not ful- 
filled. When the appointment 
in question became vacant, he 
wrote to me that he could not 
ignore pressure put upon him 
against recalling me to Ire- 
land. A_ typical Treasury 
letter had just been received, 
remonstrating against the cost 
of retaining me in London; 
and on this letter Mr Hardy 
had placed the laconic minute, 
“Mr Anderson’s services are 
indispensable.” I therefore re- 
signed myself to the situation, 
and decided to remain until I 
could get called to the English 
Bar. 

Most people will be sur- 
prised to hear that, according 
to the Act of Union and the 
theory of the Constitution, 
Ireland is under the Home 
Office, and that the Home 
Secretary is the Minister re- 
sponsible to Parliament for 
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Irish affairs. What, then, it 
will be asked, is the position 
of the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland? The answer is that, 
strictly speaking, there is no 
such office. The Minister who 
is thus popularly designated is 
“Chief Secretary to the Lord- 
Lieutenant”; and all official 
communications are supposed 
to pass between the Lord- 
Lieutenant and the Secretary 
of State. In theory the “Irish 
Office” is merely a branch of 
the Chief Secretary’s Office in 
Dublin Castle—a pied-d-terre 
for the Irish officials while 
in London. All this is now 
practically changed; but the 
theory remains, and the change 
has taken place within recent 
years. Forty years ago all 
important papers relating to 
Ireland were transmitted to 
the Home Office — the pre- 
scribed form of letter being, 
“T am directed by the Lord- 
Lieutenant to transmit to you,” 
&c., &c. The proposed scheme 
was that, instead of this cum- 
bersome system, official papers 
should be “minuted” to me, 
and that I should, as it were, 
represent the Irish Office at 
Whitehall, and Whitehall at the 
Irish Office. Mr Hardy sug- 
gested that I should be called 
“ Assistant Secretary for Irish 
business,” but to this Lord 
Mayo objected as trenching 
on his preserves. 

Unless a man be so degraded 
as to like office work for its 
own sake, the charm of life 
in a Government department 
largely depends on the per- 
sonnel. Practice at the Bar 


brings one into contact with 
many people whom one would 
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not choose as companions for 
a wet day in a villa house, 
And I have known men even 
in high positions to whom a 
like remark would apply. But 
with such chiefs as Mr Hardy, 
Mr Liddell, and Sir James 
Ferguson at the Home Office, 
and Lord Mayo and Sir 
Thomas Larcom at Dublin 
Castle, my position was an 
enviable one. And with the 
Home Office staff my relations 
were friendly and pleasant. 

The Chief Clerk, indeed, re- 
sented my presence; but his 
influence was a _ negligible 
quantity. He was a man of 
private fortune, who used the 
Home Office as a_ pastime. 
With exemplary regularity he 
took his two months’ annual 
leave every autumn, and he 
did comparatively little dur- 
ing the other ten. This in- 
deed was quite characteristic 
of the Home Office in those 
days. One of the _ senior 
clerks, with whom I struck 
up a friendship, remonstrated 
with me for my activity and 
zeal, On his first joining the 
department, as he told me, 
the then Chief Clerk im- 
pressed on him that the 
way to get on in the Civil 
Service was to do as little 
as possible, and to do it as 
quietly as possible. And he 
himself prospered by acting on 
that excellent advice, for in 
due course he rose to the 
top; and I may add that his 
tenure of the Chief Clerkship 
made it clear that the office 
was unnecessary, and it was 
abolished when he retired on 
& pension. 

Forty years ago work in 
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the Home Office was light, 
and it was left to an indus- 
trious minority of the staff. 
Not a few of the clerks were 
habitual idlers. The Office 
hours were from 11 to 5. It 
was a nominal 11 and a 
punctual 5, and much of the 
intervening time was devoted 
to luncheon, gossip, and the 
newspapers. Matters of pub- 
lic interest also claimed at- 
tention, such as, for instance, 
the future of public men who 
happened to be then coming 
into notice. Whether Sir 
George Trevelyan or Sir 
Charles Dilke was destined 
to be the future leader of 
the Liberal party was a 
frequent subject of discus- 
sion. And as a relief from 
such grave questions, bets 
were made as to whether 
more vehicles would pass up 
the street or down the street 
within a specified time, or as 
to the colour of the horses. 
The room assigned to me 
at first was a Private Secre- 
tary’s room, adjoining that of 
the Secretary of State, upon 
the main floor. But after the 
change of Government, Lord 
Macduff (now the Duke of 
Fife) came in as Assistant 
Private Secretary, and Mr 
Bruce asked me to make way 
for him. It was while thus 
temporarily occupying a room 
upstairs among the clerks that 
I became free of what might 
be called the club life of the 
Office. What I then heard of 
past escapades prepared me 
for experiences that followed. 
One of these many stories 
recurs to me. One day in 
Sir George Grey’s time a 
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battle-royal was raging in 
the Registry, and a tape-tied 
bundle of official papers, aimed 
at the head of a “pal,” went 
through the window, and 
barely missed bonneting the 
Secretary of State as he 
passed out on his way to 
the House of Commons. This 
occurred at 12 o’clock on a 
Wednesday, and the delinquent 
—Nubbles was our pet name 
for him—forthwith took refuge 
in one of the smallest apart- 
ments in the building, and 
there he hid himself, a prey 
to the gloomiest forebodings, 
until six hours afterwards he 
was induced to open the door 
on hearing that “the House 
was up,” and that the Chief 
had gone home. 

One of the older men, whose 
room was opposite mine, spent 
half his time in dodging his 
duns. He was in a chronic 
state of impecuniosity, and 
toward the end of the month, 
when the pay-dockets were 
due, he had such a succession 
of visitors that official work 


was impossible. At _ times, 
indeed, he had to keep in 
hiding. This was easy in 


that rabbit-warren of a build- 
ing, especially as he had an 
ally in the messenger on our 
floor, an old man of pompous 
manners, who had been butler 
in the house of a previous 
Secretary of State. The style 
in which this man played with 
the unfortunate creditors was 
a comedy worthy of the stage. 
Shortly afterwards our friend 
was discharged with a pension. 
He commuted his pension for 
a lump sum, and immediately 
bolted to Ameriea, without 
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venturing to pay even a fly- 
ing visit to the Office. A 
search of his room brought 
to light a number of draft 
wills, written of course on 
official paper, by which he 
made liberal provision for his 
special chums on the staff! 

The ways of the place re- 
minded me of my school days. 
On my arrival one morning 
I found a note from Sir James 
Ferguson’s Private Secretary 
—his intimates called him 
“Creeper” —announcing that 
at 3 o’clock precisely an 
old hat, lately the property 
of the Chief Clerk, would be 
kicked off from the end of 
the corridor, and requesting 
the favour of my presence, 
When Big Ben struck three 
I heard “Creeper’s” cheery 
voice ring out, “All on side: 
Play.” We all turned out, 
and the game began. On 
emerging from an unusually 
hot “scrimmage,” I became 
conscious of the presence of 
@ stranger at my side, a 
timid little Frenchman, who 
meekly inquired, “Is dis de 
office for de naturalisation?” 
It was! 

There were escapades also 
of another kind. During a 
smallpox epidemic at this 
time a supply of lymph 
reached the ll Office, for 
in those days the Home Office 
dealt with all matters of that 
kind. One of the clerks—he 
afterwards succeeded to a 
peerage—at once “ requisi- 
tioned ” for a new eraser, and 
proceeded to vaccinate him- 
self and all whom he could 
induce to be operated on. 
The after-condition of his 
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victims — I was not of the 
number—gave proof that the 
lymph was good! 

“Making hay” in a man’s 
room was one of the stock 
amusements. On coming back 
from luncheon one day I found 
every movable article of every 
kind which my room con- 
tained piled up on my table, 
and Lord Granville’s Private 
Secretary—Mr (afterwards Sir 
Robert) Meade — standing in 
the middle of the floor sur- 
veying the pyramid. He had 
called on some important 
Foreign Office business. This 
was too much for me. I told 
no tales, but I represented 
to the Chief that I found it 
very inconvenient to be up- 
stairs, and a room on the 
main floor was again assigned 
to me. 

My pen might run on in- 
definitely in this vein, but the 
foregoing may suffice to indi- 
cate what life in the Home 
Office was like a generation 
ago. In those days there were 
no “lower division clerks” or 
“Civil Service writers.” And 
no one of the sub-departments 
even was housed under the 
same roof as the Secretary of 
State until after we moved 
into the new edifice in August 
1875. We had the place to 
ourselves. 

Some little historic interest 
attaches to the old building on 
account of its connection with 
the ancient palace of White- 
hall, on the site of which it 
stands. The room I first occu- 
pied looked out on a small yard 
which must have been within 
the palace, and in that yard 
was an iron cistern which bore 
28 
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date the year after the great 
fire of London. 

This, by the way, suggests 
an incursion into constitutional 
history. The ‘“ Whitehall ” 
from which the Home Secre- 
tary dates his official letters 
is not the street of that name, 
but the palace. And the title 
“ Principal Secretary of State” 
does not, as people suppose, 
distinguish the Minister from 
his subordinates, but points 
back to the origin of the office. 
Originally the Sovereign dealt 
with affairs of State through 
his private secretary. But in 
course of time it became neces- 
sary to appoint a special secre- 
tary to. take charge of such 
matters, and the Seeretary of 
State was designated H.M.’s 
“Principal Secretary.” As 
State affairs have increased in 
volume and importance the 
duties have been again and 
again divided, and additional 
“Principal Secretaries of 
State” have been appointed 
to take control of special de- 
partments; but while these 
date their letters from their 
respective offices, ‘‘ Whitehall ” 
remains the proper official 
address of the Home Secretary 
as the lineal descendant and 
heir of the original “ Principal 
Secretary of State.” 

‘“‘The new Home Office,” to 
which I have referred, is a 
marvellous triumph of archi- 
tectural skill. No one but a 
real genius could have designed 
a great building which, from 
its main plan down to its 
smallest detail, is absolutely 
unsuited to the purpose for 
which it was intended. The 
“grand staircase” ends at a 


half landing, from which an- 
other set of stairs leads to the 
principal floor. And a dark 
passage on that floor leads to 
the principal rooms. The Seore. 
tary of State’s room was 
originally so ill-lighted that 
an important structural altera- 
tion was needed to make it 
habitable; and even when so 
altered, Sir William Harcourt 
fitly likened it to a railway 
station waiting-room, So 
great was his aversion to it, 
indeed, that he spent most of 
his official hours in his house 
in Grafton Street. 

The building, as viewed from 
the street, contains only three 
floors above the basement. 
But as in fact there are four, 
one window has to do duty on 
two floors. The result is that 
the second-floor rooms are like 
bear-pits, the windows being 
placed so high that no one can 
see the opposite houses from 
them, much less the street. 
And in the upper rooms the win- 
dows reach but three feet from 
the floor. But as in an office 
light is wanted above the table 
and not under it, none of these 
rooms could be brought into 
use until, at considerable cost, 
a skylight had been inserted 
in the massive fire-proof roof. 

Burglars trouble us at times, 
but we suffer from architects 
every day of our lives, And 
yet it seems incredible that the 
innumerable and glaring faults 
of that building are due to in- 
competence or accident. The 
explanation current at White- 
hall was that Sir Gilbert 
Scott deliberately set himself 
to spite the Government for 
rejecting his original plans. 
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In the new building the 
clerks did not play football 
surreptitiously in the corridors, 
but after office hours we played 
tennis openly in the inner 
court (now choked by an iron 
shed). The habitués were 
Lushington, the Assistant 
Under Secretary, Sir J. E. 
Moss, the Private Secretary, 
Charles Murdoch (afterwards 
Assistant Under Secretary), 
and myself. Grand games we 
used to have, the fastest tennis, 
indeed, that I ever played, and 
one hour of it was ample 
exercise for a whole day. 

To what extent “upstairs 
life” in the other Government 
offices forty years ago resem- 
bled that of the Home Office, 
I cannot aver from personal 
knowledge. But I can testify 
that all that has been written 
about “red tape” and “the 
circumlocution office” applied 
to those of them with which I 
had much to do. Having re- 
gard to the confidential nature 
of my work, I was specially 
introduced to the Under Secre- 
taries of the various depart- 
ments, and they always re- 
ceived me with courtesy and 
kindness. 

This was specially notable 
in the case of the Foreign 
Office, for the Under Secretary, 
Mr (afterwards Lord) Ham- 
mond, was singularly unbend- 
ing in official life. He was the 
very impersonation of “red 
tape.” I am reminded of one 
of my visits to him. He re- 
ceived me promptly and kindly, 
as he always did, but he scouted 
my mission. The Irish Govern- 
ment wished me to obtain the 
Foreign Office verification of 
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the Chief Secretary’s signature 
on an important document, and 
to telegraph to Dublin when 
I had procured it. In Lord 
Mayo’s well-known signature 
the final “o” stood apart, with 
a sort of curl above it. “I—I 
—I should have thought it 
was May 6,” said Hammond! 
My personal testimony went 
for nothing. The official docu- 
ments in the case, which I had 
received from Dublin Castle, 
he refused even to look at, 
The fact that Lord Mayo was 
a Cabinet Minister did not 
matter. He could not recog- 
nise the Irish Government ; he 
knew only the Home Office, 
and he would not verify the 
signature unless it came before 
him certified by the Under 
Secretary of State for the 
Home Department. In a word, 
he kept to the letter of the law, 
that Ireland was under the 
Home Office, and to the eti- 
quette of the service, which 
required that he should deal 
only with the Under Seore- 
tary. 

At the War Office, on the 
other hand, the Chiefs were 
always ready to comply with 
any demand, but “the Office” 
was the difficulty. One morn- 
ing, for example, on receipt of 
an urgent letter from Dublin 
Castle, asking me to procure 
the attestation paper of a cer- 
tain soldier, I repaired to Pall 
Mall, expecting to obtain it at 
once. But no one seemed to 
know where it was to be found ; 
and the letter which brought 
me the document later in the 
day had a postscript to the 


effect that they had not yet 
discovered which branch of 
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the Office dealt with attesta- 
tion papers! 

My description of life in the 
Home Office when I first en- 
tered it might seem to dis- 
credit Mr Liddell, the Under 
Secretary. I wish to guard 
against that suggestion. It 
was in his reign that the re- 
organisation took place which 
inaugurated the present era of 
efficiency. But he had then 
come fresh from practising at 
the Bar, and he had no know- 
ledge of a Government Office. 
And in those days there was 
no Assistant Under Secretary, 
and, as already intimated, the 
Chief Clerk was a cipher—so 
that he had no one to coach 
him. He was quite admirable 
in managing the Office. On 
the rare occasions when he was 
ruffled or vexed, his bearing 
realised the schoolboy’s defini- 
tion of righteous anger, to wit, 
“being angry without swear- 
ing.” And if at times he used 
language that would spoil the 
sale of a Sunday-school book, 
it betokened in his case a 
placid serenity of temper. And 
matters that might disturb the 
equanimity of a different type 
of man he disposed of with 
dignified calm. 

I recall an incident which 
may illustrate what I mean. 
A teacup storm was raging as 
to which branch of the Office 
should be charged with certain 
work, and a minute of Liddell’s 
directing the “Domestic De- 
partment” to write a certain 
letter brought about a crisis. 
I was with him in his room 
when the head of that depart- 
ment (Knyvett, afterwards Sir 
Carey Knyvett) bustled in, and 
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laying the document in ques. 
tion on Liddell’s desk, delivered 
himself of an elaborate protest 
against the decision. His only 
response was a long- drawn 
“Oh,” followed by a single 
word—it was a word that we 
never hear in drawing-rooms— 
and then he resumed his work, 
After a while he rose with a 
beaming face, and picking up 
the paper, as though for the 
first time, he handed it back to 
Knyvett with, “ Look here, old 
chap, will you get that letter 
written for my signature.” 
Like “the venerable Jacob” 
in the ballad, Knyvett “smole 
a sickly smile,” and, giving 
me a helpless sort of look, 
he cleared out. That teacup 
storm was at anend. I might 
give many a similar incident, 
but this may suffice to show 
the sort of man the Under Sec- 
retary was. His imperturbable 
bonhomie succeeded where 
severity might have set the 
Office by the ears. But be- 
hind his bonhomie there was 
so much dignity, and such a 
sense of reserve power, that no 
one ever presumed upon it. 

All the more remarkable 
this, from the fact that not 
infrequently his ways were 
those of a jovial schoolboy, 
rather than of a staid official 
of aristocratic proclivities. I 
have been on easy terms with 
not a few of the men under 
whom I have served, but none 
of them unbended as Liddell 
did. This showed itself at 
times even in his instructions 
to me in official work. His 
“minutes” were always writ- 
ten with care, and they were 
usually both clear and able. 
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But much of my work was of 
such a confidential or personal 
nature that his directions were 
given to me either viva voce 
or in private notes. And to 
this day I can laugh over some 
of these. 

Here is a sample. When the 
Fenians were smuggling revol- 
vers and rifles into Ireland, 
labelled as pianos, or butter, or 
cement, I proposed that the 
clandestine conveyance of fire- 
arms should be made an offence. 
The Secretary of State adopted 
my projet de loi, and it was re- 
ferred to the Treasury Coun- 
sel (Mr—afterwards Lord — 
Thring) to draft the Bill. But, 
instead of acting on Mr Bruce’s 
instructions, he wrote back a 
strong letter of objection and 
protest. Even the magistrates, 
he said, would regard such an 
enactment asunworkable. This 
was referred to Bow Street, 
and the Chief Magistrate re- 
plied that he and his colleagues 
approved of the scheme, and 
saw no practical difficulty in 
giving effect to it. Liddell’s 
minute to me on this, written 
on a sheet of notepaper, was 
in the following terms: “This 
fellow Thring is getting 





bumptious. Prepare a letter 
to him for my signature. Just 
tell him to go to and 





square the circle: you know 
how to put it?” I did! 

In a similar vein it was that 
he received my congratulations 
the day he was gazetted a 
K.C.B. Rising from his table, 
he faced me on the hearth- 
rug, and presently said he, his 
blank stare giving way to a 
genial smile, “But isn’t it 
awful rot being called ‘Sir’!” 
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As a contemporary philoso- 
pher, known to fame as “Josh 
Billings,” has said, “Gravity 
becomes a fool at all times; a 
wise man upon state occasions.” 
These were not state occasions, 
and Liddell was no fool! 

The House of Commons had 
always a charm for me. Even 
in the days when I was a law 
student at the Temple, “the 
Lobby” attracted me more than 
evening entertainments of the 
kind frequented by my “pals.” 
I used to make friends with 
the police on duty, and by 
their help I obtained Members’ 
orders for the gallery. One of 
their number—by the way, a 
fellow-countryman of mine—let 
me in for a unique experience. 

How many living men are 
there, I wonder, other than 
M.P.’s, who have ever entered 
the House of Lords along 
with the “faithful Commons” 
to hear the royal speech at 
the opening of Parliament? 
My police constable friend put 
me up to this. “If we catch 
you,” said he, “it’s not in the 
House of Lords you'll find 
yourself; but we'll not catch 
you if you do what I tell you.” 
I did what he told me In 
those pre-dynamite days there 
was no difficulty in getting 
into the Lobby; and on the 
5th February 1861 I found my- 
self in the middle of a group of 
M.P.’s who were waiting there. 
Presently the Speaker’s stately 
procession to “the gilded cham- 
ber” came along, and as soon 
as the leading Members had 
passed, the waiting group closed 
in with a rush. Had I been 
as anxious to keep out as I 
was to get in, nothing could 
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have stopped me. I was al- 
most carried off my feet, and 
it was not till I found myself 
inside the House of Lords that 
I was able even to raise my 
hand to get my hat off my 
head. Some of the Members 
were much amused at finding 
me in their midst, and quizzed 
me about my constituency. 
Donnybrook Fair had at- 
tracted the notice of Parlia- 
ment at that time because of 
the rowdyism which led to its 
abolition; and their amuse- 
ment was increased when I 
told them I was M.P. for 
Donnybrook, and that my ex- 
perience in the Lobby made me 
think myself back among my 
constituents. 

After-events lent a special 
interest to that occasion. It 
was the last opening of Parlia- 
ment at which “her Majesty’s 
own words” were heard from 
her Majesty’s own lips. For 
after the Prince Consort’s death 
the Queen never again read 
her Speech in person. 

When I returned to the 
Metropolis in 1868, the House 
of Commons had still greater 
attractions for me. My enjoy- 
ment of life in London at that 
time owed more than I can 
tell to the friendship of Cap- 
tain Gosset, the Assistant Ser- 
geant-at-Arms. I was always 
welcome at his dinner - table, 
and seldom a week passed that 
I did not avail myself of his 
hospitality—a real privilege to 
a bachelor living in London 
lodgings. But more than this: 


his friendship made me prac- 
tically free of the Chamber. 
I was thus enabled to attend 
the historic debates of that 
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memorable time, when there 
were Parliamentary giants in 
the land, whose set speeches 
were classic orations of a type 
unknown to the present gen- 
eration. 

But this was not all. Prob- 
ably the majority of the M.P.’s 
of to-day never even heard of 
“Gosset’s room.” But in those 
days the Assistant Sergeant’s 
office-room was a notable in- 
stitution. It was, in fact, a 
quast social club. The eti- 
quette which regulated it was 
strict. No one frequented the 
room without a definite invita- 
tion, but an invitation madea 
man free of it afterwards. It 
was situated in one of the inner 
corridors, and of course none 
but M.P.’s had access to it, the 
only exceptions being Captain 
Gosset’s sons and one or two 
other immediate relatives, and 
myself. I was thus brought 
into touch with all the by-play 
of the House, and met the élite 
of its Members. What a book 
I might write if only I had 
kept a note of the good things 
I heard there! These pages 
seem to be running on the 
lines of that sort of sermon 
that consists of a series of 
theses with an illustrative in- 
cident for each. The follow- 
ing may serve for the present 
“thesis.” A Mr Pim, an Irish 
Quaker, and one of the most 
estimable and courteous of 
men, was returned at this 
time as M.P. for Dublin. Like 
many new Members, he was 
eager to hear, and being deaf, 
he used constantly to flit about 
to find a coign of vantage. 
Robert Lowe it was who cyni- 
cally remarked that he seemed 
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morbidly anxious to throw 
away his natural advantages! 
His movements attracted the 
more notice because he wore 
creaking shoes. The point of 
my story is Disraeli’s mot about 
him. After studying him for 
some time he remarked, “I 
thought an Irish Member was 
always either a gentleman or 4 
blackguard, but he’s neither ” 

And Disraeli’s inquiry about 
another Irish Member may be 
worth adding here. Joseph 
Biggar, the Parnellite obstruc- 
tionist, had marked peculiari- 
ties both of figure and gait. 
When Disraeli first saw him 
walking up the floor of the 
House, he looked at him in- 
tently through his eye-glass,— 
and, by the way, he always 
held his eye- glass with his 
thumb and first finger wrapped 
round it, as if it were an un- 
familiar sort of optical instru- 
ment,—and then, turning to a 
friend behind him, he asked, 
“What is that?” 

Before I dismiss the subject 
of “Gosset’s room,’ I may 
mention that an indiscretion 
committed there one night at 
this time very nearly brought 
it to an untimely end. In 
Gosset’s absence a number of 
the habitués held an im- 
promptu concert, and owing 
to some one’s “telling tales out 
of school,” Grenville Murray 
got hold of the story, and a 
thinly veiled notice of it ap- 
peared in ‘The Queen’s Mes- 
senger, a short-lived racy 
paper of that period. The 


report gave what purported 
to be the programme, which, I 
remember, included a song by 
the late Duke of Devonshire, 
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who was referred to as “that 
ungainly youth Lord Lark- 
ington.” The Speaker, Mr 
Denison, was then getting. old 
and crusty, and he was furi- 
ous. But Captain Gosset’s 
unbounded popularity in the 
House saved the situation, and 
the crisis was averted. 

To that popularity it was 
that he afterwards owed his 
promotion. Lord Charles Rus- 
sell, the then Sergeant - at- 
Arms, had been appointed by 
the Prime Minister, and when 
he resigned in 1875 it was 
assumed that the office was in 
Mr Disraeli’s gift, and that, 
as a matter of course, the 
Assistant Sergeant - at - Arms 
would succeed to it. It tran- 
spired, however, that in sanc- 
tioning Lord Charles’s appoint- 
ment, the Queen had directed 
that future vacancies were to 
be reported to the Sovereign, 
with whom personally the 
patronage rested. And it was 
rumoured that her Majesty 
intended to confer the office 
upon the gentleman who at 
present holds it. But so 
strong was the feeling of the 
House on the subject that 
Disraeli went to Osborne to 
lay the matter before the 
Queen. On the day of his 
return I went down to the 
Lobby to seek for news. But 
the Lobby was empty, and I 
was driven to apply to the 
principal doorkeeper. Thesub- 
ordinate officials of the House 
have sometimes to act as 
‘“‘chuckers-out,” but never be- 
fore, perhaps, did a doorkeeper 
act as “chucker-in.” Indeed, 
his passing a stranger into the 
House, save by express orders, 
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might in ordinary circum- 
stances have cost him his 
place. But the moment he 
recognised me, he seized hold 
of me, and rushed me in under 


the gallery; and I was just in. 


time to see the Premier rise 
to answer a question on the 
subject. 

He began by stating, with 
great solemnity and in his 
grandest manner, that “the 
appointment of Sergeant - at- 
Arms was in the gift, and 
entirely in the gift, of her 
Majesty the Queen, and there 
is no person, whatever his posi- 
tion in the House, who has any 
influence whatever in that ap- 
pointment.” Here he paused, 
and his words were received in 
lugubrious silence, as indicat- 
ing seemingly the failure of his 
visit to Osborne. Then he 
added, “‘But I have been com- 
manded by the Queen to state 
that, being aware of the strong, 
not to say unanimous, feeling 
of the House on the subject, 
her Majesty, as a gracious 
favour to her faithful Com- 
mons, has been pleased to ap- 
point to the office the gentle- 
man who is at present Assist- 
ant Sergeant-at-Arms.” The 
tumultuous cheering which fol- 
lowed, from every corner of a 
crowded House, was a strik- 
ing testimony to Gosset’s popu- 
larity. 

My relations with him and 


(To be continued.) 


Lord Charles Russell made me 
punctilious in all my dealings 
with their subordinates. With 
them I played no tricks. But 
the House of Lords officials 
were fair game. On the last 
evening of the great historic 
debate on the Irish Church, an 
old friend of my father’s, whom 
I met at dinner, spoke of his 
fruitless efforts to get an order 
for the Peers’ Gallery, and de- 
clared that he would give £100 
for a seat. When we rose from 
dinner I invited him to accom- 
pany me to Westminster. I 
passed with him through the 
lobbies, and up to the gallery 
door; and there, with the lord- 
liest manner I could assume, I 
told the doorkeeper that I 
should be extremely obliged if 
he could find a seat for my 
friend. Whom he took me for 
I never knew, but he responded 
effusively, and begged me to 
bring him in. Later on I 
noticed that he and a colleague 
were evidently discussing me, 
trying no doubt to make out 
who I was. So I thought it 
better to “skip,” as the 
Yankees say; but my friend 
kept his seat till the House 
rose. In passing out, I thanked 
the doorkeeper in a patronising 
tone for his courtesy, and ex- 
pressed my regret that I could 
not stay longer myself. I 
should add, perhaps, that I 
never got that £100! 






































For several years of pro- 
miscuous travel Riza Bey 
Bairam Zade was my com- 
panion; and it was my pro- 
mise to him that if ever I wrote 
a book of our journeys I would 
speak well of his people. Now 
I am confronted with this diffi- 
culty, that it is impossible to 
describe the Gheg Albanians 
as they would wish, and be 
strictly truthful. To draw a 
picture of the Northern “ Ar- 
nauds,” as they see themselves, 
clad in a puritan though pris- 
matic robe of virtue, would be 
easy but not honest. They 
reminded me constantly of 
children with the highest code 
of honour, but an even more 
absorbing love of sweets. Their 
acknowledged chivalry and 
courage put the critic who 
pays some attention to their 
equally undoubted frailties in 
a false position. Where courage 
and romance are so conspicuous 
to noble minds, why hunt for 
little faults? they ask—and on 
the whole I am inclined to 
agree with them, and so I 
shall content myself with 
writing of Riza and his 
people (and more particularly 
of him) as I have seen them, 
eating, sleeping, and marching, 
with only that suppression of 
truth that is excusable in 
speaking of friends. For my- 
self the virtues of Riza always 
shone resplendently, and their 
alloy of vanity was only a per- 
petual amusement. The master 
who weighs small derelictions 
of duty, or even etiquette, 


RIZA 





BEY. 


against honesty, affection that 
is often outspoken, and inde- 
pendence, should choose a 
British butler and not an 
Albanian kavas for his ser- 
vant. If upon occasions our 
tempers were worn thin by 
vexations in remote places, 
amongst fickle and noisy Arabs, 
are there any wanderers who 
under these circumstances have 
not given way to an acrimo- 
nious spirit? Our faults like 
our forgiveness were mutual. 
Riza had a cheerful creed, 
shared I believe by tourists 
and by trippers in general, 
though not articulately ex- 
pressed, that “God does not 
look at error by the way,”—+.e., 
that travelling and piety are 
an incompatible pair. This 
formula, “Allah yolda kussur 
bakmaz,” was constantly his 
grace as he shared my break- 
fast of scented mastik before 
marching out from a _ hovel 
into the darkness that comes 
before the bitter desert dawn. 
In his dealings with Arabs 
he held also, and acted on, the 
same conviction as that which 
dominated an old English ser- 
vant of my youth in her deal- 
ings with foreigners. “I shout 
and shout,” she used to say, 
“but they will not under- 
stand.” Riza believed firmly 
that in dealing with people 
whose tongue he could not 
speak, hullabaloo was, if not 
essential to, yet a great ally 
of, lucidity. Here is a typical 


scene that recurred in various 
forms 


in our march from 
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Bagdad. The presence of the 
Bey Effendi (myself) was al- 
ways supposed to have some 
mysterious effect in sending up 
the prices, and even when My 
Excellency had not had a bath 
for a fortnight, nor a change 
of clothing for many days, my 
dazzling appearance (according 
to Riza) retained its pernicious 
influence. 


Scrnz.— Arab muleteer unloadin 
the horses in a tiny court o 
mud walls. Zffendi, outside a 
smelly room of branches smok- 
ing cigarettes, and speculating 
as to whether the menu will con- 
tain rice and eggs as usual or 
rice and eggs and chicken soup. 
Riza (squatting), absorbed in the 
= problem. Commotion out- 
side. 


Riza (rising). Hasten, Bey 
Effendi. Bend down, enter 
in, hide thyself. Behold here 
comes the Lord of the Eggs. 

Effendi (mutinously). Curse 
the Lord of the Eggs! I will 
not enter in. It is hot and it 
smells. 

Riza (without much convic- 
tion). Brief be thy sojourn, my 
dear. Upon my head be this 
business. 

[Effendi enters reluctantly. 

The voice of Riza rises in 
abominable Arabic addressing 
the Lord of the Eggs, an 
ancient and decrepit Arab. 

Riza. O my soul! Behold 
thy eggs. For four eggs shalt 
thou have a farthing. <A 
goodly price! 

Arab. Nay, but two far- 
things. 

Riza. Oh, thou wild one! Is 
God not One? 

Arab. God is One. 
exalted. 


Be He 
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Riza (with devotion). Be He 
exalted! If God is One, give 
me these eggs. 

[Arab, convicted apparently 

of blasphemy if he drives 
a hard bargain, hands over 
the eggs, then makes a 
snatch at them. 

Riza, exasperated by this 
treachery, returns to Turkish 
and a full-blooded equivalent 
in that language of “Oh, 
ancient damnation, thou most 
wicked fiend.” Indescribable 
clamour, into which the Ef.- 
fendi bursts from the suffoca- 
tion of his den, and is ushered 
to nowhere in particular with 
much ceremony by Riza, with 
the result that the extra far- 
thing has to be paid. The 
evening meal is somewhat 
tinged with a sense of defeat 
as the expensive eggs are 
swallowed. 


Negotiations did not always 
end pacifically. At one of the 
holy cities of Mesopotamia our 
supply of small coins had run 
short, on the journey which 
we had shared with a number 
of corpses as travelling com- 
panions. While I was dress- 
ing, Riza superintended the 
carrying of our luggage from 
the room we shared in the 
pilgrim - packed khan down 
into the great courtyard which 
was filled with stinging chaff, 
blown by a wild dawn wind. 
As I walked down the steps 
my eyes were greeted by the 
sight of my mountaineer rolling 
a Persian porter like a streak of 
dough upon the ground, while 
the friends of the victim stood 
round lamenting and threaten- 
ing. Much incensed, I told 
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Riza to follow me, and when 
we had climbed into our car- 
riage reminded him that the 
lace was holy and no spot 
for brawling. “The place,” 
he answered, “without doubt 
is holy. But the people are 
otherwise. Having no coin, I 
gave the porter some stockings 
you no longer require. The 
— refused them, An hon- 
ourable gift, truly, to him of 
naked calves!” Knowing the 
condition of those “stockings 
that I no longer required,” I 
felt some sympathy with the 
Persian. 

Under no circumstances is a 
kavas a person to be trifled 
with, and least of all where 
his master is concerned. The 
relationship of the foreigner to 
his guard is curious, and, as 
far as modern Europe is con- 
cerned, anomalous. The deep 
respect into which a feeling 
of affection, and, after long 
service, almost of familiarity 
enters, might have been char- 
acteristic of a dependent to- 
wards his feudal lord, but with 
the exception of old family 
servants the present day has 
nothing to show like it. The 
kavas is half a drill- sergeant, 
awaiting the commands of his 
superior, which he will see 
enforced, and half a secretary 
of state. In either capacity 
he is a most responsible man, 
and rarely falls short of his 
duty. From this generalisa- 
tion I would, however, with a 
certain reluctance, exclude the 
Tosks, or Southern Albanians, 
who, it must be admitted, con- 
tribute enormously to the 


ranks of the kavases of the 
These 


embassies and banks. 
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Southerners, though many of 
them are very worthy, trade 
upon the reputation of their 
ancestors, and have not the 
moral or religious code which 
is still part of the Northern 
and Gheg character. For the 
blood brotherhood, the string- 
ent vendetta, and even the 
bessa — the word of honour 
that binds a man with his 
life to its fulfilment, — have 
fallen into disuse among the 
Tosks, while in the North 
they are still rigidly adhered 
to. In the extreme North, it 
is true, it is not considered 
dishonourable to pay a poor 
man to exact the retribution 
of blood on behalf of the 
person interested. I remem- 
ber once discussing this ques- 
tion with a friend of mine, a 
highly civilised gentleman who 
was used to call on me in a 
frock coat and discourse in 
beautiful Italian, which was 
almost his mother-tongue, on 
the galleries of Rome and 
Florence. ‘The exigencies of 
to-day,” he said, “of commerce 
and travel, and the fact that 
I do not know the mountains, 
make these things” (ie, an 
effective ambush) “impossible 
for me. But I am sitill 
Albanian, and the blood of 
my family is as dear to me 
as it was to my ancestors, so 
I do my best.” In the case 
of which he spoke, he seemed 
to have done his best success- 
fully, and with a moderate 
economy. 

Riza’s father had died in his 
bed, most unexpectedly, but 
the jak, or blood - feud, has 
left him the last representative 
of what was once a well-to-do 
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and almost great highland 
family. When he was in my 
service a “ barishma,” or peace- 
making, occurred. He was 
offered the customary blood- 
money, which is sometimes ac- 
cepted at certain given seasons 
of the Sultan’s amnesty in 
lieu of vengeance, but refused 
it, though he took the olive 
branch. 

Riza Bey and I were first 
introduced by a Jew- Gipsy, 
who has since absconded with 
a cheap collection of Govern- 
ment stamps. We walked 
back to the hotel in silence, 
as in those days I knew no 
Turkish and only a smatter- 
ing of Romaic, a peculiarly 
vile dialect of which language 
Riza had forgotten. At the 
hotel in Salonica where I was 
staying, I called in a waiter 
who knew some French to 
interpret, and told him to ask 
the mountaineer not to lose 
my things. Riza was kneeling 
down and spoke to the inter- 
preter, watching him with 
brilliant, restless eyes. “He 
asks you,” said the waiter, 
“if he forgets anything or 
fails in his duty, to stab him.” 
This somewhat startling atti- 
tude to myself lost nothing 
of its originality where my 
clothes were concerned. It 
was a joy to me for many 
days when, after travelling, 
we returned to civilisation, to 
watch him dressed in a spot- 
less fustanella, with a jewelled 
pistol and a _ scarlet - hilted 
dagger in his sash, and to 
hear the rumble of deep curses, 
at the meaning of which I 
could only then guess, as he 
swore at my evening clothes, 


These garments at first filled 
him with bewilderment, and 
when he understood that upon 
no occasion did a_ revolver 
figure as a part of my even. 
ing attire, with contempt. 
At our first acquaintance, 
though I was to a certain 
extent under the glamour of 
his race, I had had no experi- 
ence of it. In my future kavas 
I saw a man with a handsome, 
rather sullen face, and glitter- 
ing, eagle eyes. It was not 
till later that it transpired 
that he came of a good family, 
and was a “ Bey,”—a title of 
distinction, and not more com- 
mon than that of “ Prince” in 
Russia. Every man is his own 
policeman in Albania, though 
this principle is not or was not 
recognised in places where the 
government had a strong posi- 
tion. An “event,” the logic of 
circumstances, and a code, drove 
Riza from his town. The con- 
sequence of this unfortunate 
occurrence was a constant grief 
to him, though it seemed to me 
that the fact that he was alive, 
while the other chief actor in 
the incident was not, ought to 
have been a sufficient consola- 
tion. A conversation about 
hunting explained to me why 
he accepted the position of 
kavas, “Have you ever had 
to do with bears?” I asked 
him one day. “ Yes,” he said, 
“God give all bears trouble. 
On a day a bear followed me 
round a rock for many min- 
utes.” “But had you no 
gun?” “TI had my gun.” 
“Then why did you not 
shoot?” I asked. ‘In the 
place where there is no ease, 
in the mountains, I had shot 
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my enemy. The gendarmes 
(God give them trouble too) 
were near, and would have 
heard. Therefore I fled the 
bear.” ‘Turkish law was a 
very unknown quantity in 
Albania, It ran nowhere, 
though occasionally it crawled 
in the big towns, and it marked 
down my highlander, less be- 
cause he had adhered to the 
custom of his people than be- 
cause he afterwards became the 
kavas of a foreigner who went 
to odd places with unknown 
designs. Wandering from his 
mountain town that became as 
inaccessible to him as with a 
few exceptions it has been to 
foreigners, he drifted into sev- 
eral enterprises and curious 
adventures, which I have writ- 
ten elsewhere. We met at a 
critical moment in his life, and 
he exchanged, for the time at 
any rate, the chances of guerilla 
warfare for trains, England, 
and travel in the Caucasus and 
Arabia. Together we experi- 
enced comfort and gaiety, dirt, 
temporary penury, and many 
degrees of unpleasantness. A 
Mussulman, born and bred in a 
creed of strictest conservancy, 
Riza brought a curiously clear 
and unprejudiced judgment to 
bear upon the marvels that he 
saw. In common with many 
of his people he had an instinct 
for character. I remember 
once in Japan an inquiry by a 
native on these lines. So and 
80, having borrowed much 
money, has gone. We do not 
know where he has gone. He 
says he is a “gentleman.” 
What is a “gentleman”? My 
highlander was never in any 
doubt as to who had a claim 
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to that title. On one occasion 
our luggage had gone astray 
in England, but the station- 
master promised to make every 
effort to let me have it im- 
mediately. Riza asked me to 
interpret the following dubious 
praise to this official, to whom 
he had taken a fancy. “Say 
to him, Bey Effendi (for the 
man is a good man), that 
though his indiscretion has al- 
lowed our baggage to go with 
the multitude (God give him 
trouble), say to him such is 
Humanity.” During his stay 
in England every Sunday after- 
noon was given up to teaching 
a British baby Turkish. His 
friends were many, and his 
courteous manners made every 
one fond of him. Afterwards 
I was often at a loss to answer 
questions about the numerous 
people of different classes who 
had been kind tohim. “When 
I was a guest in your house, 
Effendi, observing the laws of 
hospitality (God give you 
plenty), there was Anne, a 
maid of education. Such a 
one was Anne, by God, verily 
such a one, God make her eyes 
radiant, she admired me 
greatly. How fares she?” 
It was not always easy to 
answer these rather intimate 
questions about ladies’-maids. 
His affection for his many 
friends was sometimes the 
child of vanity, but always 
sincere and honourable. He 
took very easily to the life that 
Was sO new. 

There were two incidents 
that struck him as familiar, 
and so made him feel at home. 
I left him to come with a 
friend who was late to a 
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covert which we were shoot- 
ing, without, however, explain- 
ing to him first what was 
happening. As the two walked 
up the wood a gun went off, 
and some falling shot pattered 
round them. Riza dragged my 
friend inte the cover of a 
hedge, and drawing his re- 
volver, eagerly hunted for the 
ambush. On another occasion 
I sent him out to track some 
ponies that had wandered 
away. This he did, armed to 
the teeth, in all the savage 
finery of his native dress, and 
at full gallop through the 
village, which has hardly re- 
covered from the shock to this 
day. On the first occasion 
when he loaded for me, I was 
horrified to see him beheading 
the wounded birds, while a 
mutter ran down the ranks 
of the startled beaters. He 
did not, however, care for 
the shooting of the “birds 
of luxury” (pheasants), as 
he afterwards admitted when 
we were marching in the 
desert. 

Our way, when he made 
that confession, was along the 
“Sultan’s road” from Bagdad 
to Damascus. I am apt to be 
careless travelling, and it had 
not occurred to me to think of 
bringing a cook. At our first 
halt it transpired that Riza 
was only able to prepare rice, 
of which he had consequently 
brought an enormous quantity. 
My own genius lay in the 
direction of boiling eggs, which 
I owed to a public school edu- 
cation and fagging. And upon 
this simple fare—which we 
came to dislike cordially,—with 
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chickens that we used to boil, 
we lived for three weeks, 
We never ate breakfast, but 
lunched in the saddle off eggs 
or chickens, and at sunset, be- 
fore we went to bed, we supped 
on rice and sometimes the soup 
of the stringy Arabian fowls. 
Generally there was only one 
room for the two of us at the 
noktas, or guard-houses, and 
sometimes that was shared by 
a crowd of Arabs, whom Riza 
loathed. What he chiefly 
missed was the companionship 
and muhabet (which, roughly 
translated, means affectionate 
conversation) which Albanians 
love. On these marches one 
grows to like the silence of 
the desert, hardly broken, and 
yet modified, by the perpetual 
rustle of the sand as the wind 
stirs it, and one finds in it an 
attraction that increases daily. 
There were days when we 
hardly spoke, as it was my 
habit to ride ahead of the 
caravan at a distance that 
made the long trailing songs 
that the Arabs chanted sound 
pleasant to my ears. So to 
cheer his spirits we used to 
talk before sleeping, each in 
a different corner of a dirty 
room, about the habits of our 
respective people. Sometimes, 
it is true, Riza, who had much 
of the poet in him,—though 
he always said that he who 
fought with life had no time 
for making songs,—used to 
compose ballads, or sing the 
poems of other men. I have 
thought it worth while to give 
the translation of one of these 
Albanian songs, which, for my 
benefit, he turned into Turkish. 
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The Story of Semanghellina and 
the Mad-Blooded Youth. 


Once upon a time there was 
an old Turk who owned a 
beautiful horse. This horse 
was without peer in the 
country, and the price his 
master required for him was 
three hundred lira, which no 
man could be found to pay. 
But on a certain day there 
came; to the Lord of the 
horse a Deli Kanlu, a mad- 
blooded youth, who said, “ Be- 
hold thy servant. I am a 
good Moslem, of good lineage, 
verily a follower of the Pro- 
phet, and I am _ honourable 
also. Yet poverty abides with 
me, and there is nought that 


I can offer for the horse. But ' 


if your High Presence will 
give the horse to me, I will 
ride into Serbistan, and that 
which I win there shall be 
your gain.” And the Lord 
of the horse pondered for a 
while stroking his beard, and 
he said, “Good. So be it,” 
and glad of his consent the 
Mad-Blooded Youth rose up 
and mounted and rode into 
Serbistan. And after a time 
he came to the capital of the 
country, and while he was 
seeking for a khan he passed 
before the eyes of the Kral 
(King) of Serbistan, who stood 
upon the shahnashin (balcony) 
of his palace. And while he 
was tending the horse there 
came a messenger command- 
ing him to attend at the 
seray (palace). Now, when 
the king asked him the price 
of the horse, the Youth 
answered that it was nine 
hundred lira. And the king 


was sorely disappointed and 
called his councillors together. 
The elders did not deny that 
the horse was without an 
equal, but they affirmed also 
that the price was exorbitant, 
and that the people could not 
pay it. And the king was 
grieved. But there was an 
ancient greybeard who sought 
the favour of the king, and 
he proposed a cunning plan, 
a trick of knaves. ‘“ We ean,” 
said he, “take this mad- 
blooded youth by guile, — by 
a wile of love shall he 
fall. When the king speaks 
with him to-morrow let the 
pretty girls attend, and surely 
his heart will go out to one 
of them, and so he will abate 
the price of the horse.” And 
on the morrow the Youth saw 
before the noon was hot the 
pretty girls of Serbistan; yet 
was his heart cold, though it 
was otherwise with some of 
the maidens. One girl, in- 
deed, fell sick through love 
of him. So the council of 
the elders mocked the Grey- 
beard, and the king was 
scornful to him when the 
plan miscarried, and it was 
apparent to all that he had 
lost the king’s favour which 
he sought. Then the Grey- 
beard strove hard to stand 
in a position of merit before 
his lord. ‘Verily, he said, 
“the intention of the plan 
is good, yet not sufficient. 
The mad-blooded one is a 
very devil. Let him, how- 
ever, catch but one glance 
of Semanghellina, the king’s 
daughter, and he will abate 
the price of the horse. This 
is fate.” And after debate 
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the king agreed to this, and 
the next day he sat outside 
the seray with his daughter 
beside him. And at noon 
the Youth came once more 
to show the beauty of the 
horse. And as he rode into 
the open space before the 
seray his eyes met the eyes 
of Semanghellina; his heart 
went out to her, and surely 
their spirits at that moment 
were one. And the girl went 
forward to stroke the horse 
and stood apart, while the 
Mad-Blooded Youth looked 
down at her face. Then he 
told her quickly somewhat 
of his contract, and of how 
he would gain nine hundred 
lira. Semanghellina looked up 
at him, and she said, “O my 
two eyes, O my soul! In my 
father’s palace I have a cloak 
all embroidered with gold, and 
in it there are nine pockets, 
and in each pocket there is 
such an amount of gold, and 
besides this I have also a 
golden cup. Surely the noon- 
tide sun is hot. Make com- 
plaint of the heat, cry out, 
and feign sickness that I may 
bring water.” And the Youth 
swayed in the saddle as he 
looked at Semanghellina’s face, 
and called for water. Then 
the Greybeard declared priv- 
ately that there was much ad- 
vancement in the plan. The 
king’s daughter went into the 
palace and came again with 
the cloak of gold, and in her 
hand the cup of gold, which 
was full of water. And the 
Youth leant down and lifted 
her swiftly on to the horse in 
front of him, and he took the 
cup of gold, dashing the water 


into the dust at the hooves of 
his horse. Then with full reing 
he galloped out of the town, 
All those that followed him 
returned disconsolate, for none 
could vie with the horse. And 
the sorrowful Greybeard re. 
ceived many stripes in retri- 
bution for this misfortune, 
But Semanghellina and the 
Youth rode on. All the way 
was beautiful, and they count- 
ed the stages of their journey 
by streams of clear water and 
by the banks of flowers where 
they tarried. One day by a 
brook into which the sun was 
shining they fell silent, when 
suddenly the Youth cried, “A 
curse upon the horse, and a 
curse upon my journey!” And 
when the girl asked him the 
reason of his sorrow, he told 
her of how he had promised 
to the old Turk that what he 
won should go to the Master of 
the horse, And she answered, 
“What news is this? For 
thou didst not win me, for 
it was I, a king’s daughter, 
who gave myself up to a 
stranger, trusting him. Now, 
behold the hospitality of 
summer, and look upon the 
glory of this valley. Here, or 
in those hills that are near to 
us, shall be our abiding-place, 
and you, as is fit, shall be 
leader of the strong men that 
will gather round.” But he 
said, “Not so. For thus it is 
that infidels act. Oh, my dear, 
I have sworn. God bring 
trouble upon that day.” Then 
they went along silently, and 
hastened their journey, for 
there was a young moon. 
And when they slept the 
sword of the Youth was be- 
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tween them. And at the end 
of the travel they found that 
ancient merchant, and _ the 
Youth said to him, “Greeting, 
my father. May you never 
be less. I have ridden into 
Serbistan, and according to 
our contract I bring you back 
that which I won with the 
horse. Behold a cup of gold, 
a scarlet cloak embroidered 
with gold and with many liras 
in it, more than the price you 
asked for the horse; and here, 
too, I bring you this maiden, 
a flower with the dew upon 
it, and a king’s daughter, 
whom I love.” That wise old 
merchant pondered, stroking 
his beard. And he said, “In 
truth you are a good Moslem, 
and you have done well. The 
cloak shall be mine and the 
cup shall be mine, and mine 
too the gold. But take thou 
the horse, and the maiden too.” 
And he gave the Mad-Blooded 
Youth also a portion of the 
gold. 


Riza had a very good voice, 
and used constantly to sing 
this ballad with other snatches 
as the day’s journey was end- 
ing, if there had not been 
trouble with the Arabs and he 
wasina good temper. Trouble, 
however, in one form or 
another, in trifling ways, was 
constantly occurring. Like 
other “ Arnauds” (Albanians), 
he was a curious mixture of 
kindness and something akin to 
brutality. One day we passed 
& man driving a few sheep and 
some lambs. Riza picked up 
one of these tiny creatures and 
carried it on his saddle. A 
few minutes after this some 
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A Thirsty March. 
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natives complained that they 
had been robbed by Bedawin 
who were still in sight, and cut 
off from escape by a corner of 
the river. Much as it must 
have annoyed him, he did not 
indulge in the exhilarating 
chase to which my escort and 
I gave ourselves up, and when 
we returned with our prisoners 
he was crooning to his pet— 


‘* Wilt thou come with me to Prisrend, 

Come with me and leave thy dam ? 
There are cypresses in Prisrend, 
There is pasture for a lamb.” 


The escort beat the thieves 
most unmercifully, and after a 
time I interfered and let them 
go. They were delighted, and 
began trying to kiss my hands 
and outlying parts of my horse. 
Everybody else, the Persian 
merchants and casual Arabs 
travelling with us for protec- 
tion, resented my action keenly, 
as did the Albanian. “You 
have care,” said I, “for a lamb, 
be charitable also to these 
people.” ‘That is another bill, 
Excellency. Behold these—— 
I have Behold this lamb. 
Surely God builds the nest of 
the blind bird.” 

We had one day of rather 
painful thirst. I have always 
accustomed myself not to drink 
upon the march. But upon 
this occasion the day was 
extremely hot, and we had a 
sixteen hours’ mensil (journey), 
instead of the ordinary eleven 
hours. Half way through I 
discovered that the bottle had 
leaked and we had no water. 
Early in the morning I had 
told Riza the story of David, 
and how, when his_ three 
captains brought him water, 
2T 
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he had poured it out, saying, 
“Shall I drink the blood of my 

ple?” He was extremely 
pleased with this history, which 
he applauded loudly, saying, 
“Finely done. Thus will a 
king and a man act.” His 
attitude, however, towards 
David underwent a_ rapid 
change after a few hours of 
thirst, and he finally spoke of 
him with some bitterness, when 
he discovered that the bottle 
had leaked until it was empty. 
It was a singularly unpleasant 
day —hot and airless except 
when a column of sand rose in 
a spiral on a puff of wind to 
come straight to us from what- 
ever quarter it started. Riza 
repeated monotonously, “God 
give this desert trouble.” 
Bovril and all its processes 
could hardly have extracted 
more moisture from the halves 
of a chicken that were our food 
for the day, than did we by 
our relentless chewing. After 
about fifteen hours’ march we 
came to a stinking green 
puddle, the diameter of whose 
stagnation was about a yard. 
The Arabs flung themselves 
down like an uncouth crowd of 
gnomes, and sucked it up as 
the sun set, while the Alban- 
ian prepared to follow their 
example. I told him to re- 
member David, and how he 
refrained from good water, 
while in this there was disease 
and perhaps death. “I,” he 
said, “am not as his Excellency, 
the Imam Daud. Death is 
the comfort of the poor man. 
I will drink.” He was dis- 
suaded with some difficulty. 
It would be hard to imagine 
greater luxury than the end 


of our journey brought with 
it, in long, long draughts of 
camels’ milk, or the content- 
ment of waking next mornin 
and seeing well- filled water- 
bottles within reach. 

Our horses were on this 
march a source of much 
trouble. Mine saw too well, 
and that of Riza hardly at all, 
A vivid recollection comes to 
me of a dust-storm. As I write 
I can still hear Riza thumping 
his horse, which constantly 
stumbled and sometimes fell, 
with his rifle, and his voice, 
rising through the yellow blind- 
ness into which we had wan- 
dered away from the track 
and our earavan, in a crescendo 
of shrieks, “Ah, blind, blind, 
blind”; while, half-suffocated, 
I called to him to be more 
gentle. My own beast was 
perfectly sure-footed, but was 
troubled with a romantic eye, 
which persistently transfigured 
every object, from a camel to a 
palm-tree in the distance, into 
the likeness of an Arab mare, 
which he always flattered him- 
self was his affinity. In spite 
of constant disappointment his 
hope remained indomitable, and 
the desire to ingratiate him- 
self made his paces extremely 
reugh. After each disillusion- 
ment there followed a short 
period of peace, when he walked 
with an affectation of indiffer- 
ence until some new phantom 
of delight excited him again. 
It was his conviction that his 
forte lay in reckless bolting, 
to which pursuit he brought 
about as much grace and ap- 
titude as a teetotaller to an 
eighteenth-century drinking- 
bout. As a consequence of 
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this vanity I walked a great 
deal, a habit to which Riza 
has never grown reconciled. 
The man who goes on foot is 
a vagabond to the Turk of all 
classes, from the Pasha to the 
muleteer. After a time we 
compromised, and I rode in ac- 
cordance with my dignity in or 
out of the villages, and behaved 
like a tramp only when it could 
not be cast in my teeth in the 
safe solitude of the desert. 

Always when the time came 
for us to separate I found that 
Riza had treasured every inci- 
dent in his memory when his 
service had not been satisfac- 
tory to himself, and for which 
he asked my pardon. Con- 
stantly his penitence was mis- 
placed, and it was rather I who 
should have pleaded guilty, 
with the irritations of travel- 
ling to plead extenuating cir- 
cumstances. 

There was another day, the 
very opposite of our thirsty 
march, but only in a less de- 
gree profoundly discouraging. 
The wind that usually heralded 
our start at dawn became a 
hurricane, and only died down 
after seven hours. Then rain 
fell in sheets. The reins slipped 
through one’s fingers; my 
leather breeches felt like a 
dress of live eels; the desert 
became a bog; froth, slime, 
wetness pervaded everything. 
I had marched far ahead of my 
caravan with a Persian, who 
was accompanied by a baggage 
animal of his own, and conse- 
quently when night fell, add- 
ing darkness to our other dis- 
comforts, we found that we 
were hopelessly lost. We 
discovered a monument, which 
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might have been a joy to 
an antiquarian, but left us as 
cold as itself. After an in- 
dustrious circle we discovered 
the same monument again, with 
even less satisfaction than upon 
the first occasion. The Persian 
wailed like a ghoul for a certain 
Arab who was supposed to 
know the desert ways perfectly, 
but who, at the moment, was 
unknown miles away with the 
caravan. Meanwhile the wind 
grew again, till every inch of 
clothing seemed like an icy 
sticking-plaster. As we were 
helpless, I suggested that we 
should leave things to the 
instinct or intelligence of the 
horses, who seemed as de- 
pressed as ourselves, and anxi- 
ous to alter their forlorn 
condition. “ What should they 
know,” answered my com- 
panion, “‘they who are Persian 
subjects?” At last we met an 
Arab, who guided us, and from 
whom we inquired about our 
caravan. “God,” said he, “(I 
sing His praise) knows where 
the caravan is. It has wan- 
dered in the desert.” It seemed, 
however, to have wandered to 
rather more purpose than our- 
selves, since we found it almost 
immediately on arriving. Riza 
was overwhelmed with joy and 
anxiety, and would have deliv- 
ered an impassioned harangue 
on the iniquity of separation on 
a journey among Arabs, but I 
could not listen. Even when 
we had ejected half a dozen 
kids and many fowls from 
some kind of a shed, we were 
not at the end of our trouble. 
It was little use changing one’s 
clothes, since everything was 
soaked through, and even this 
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discomfort did not carry with 
it the one advantage that I 
had always associated with 
dampness, that of being an 
effective substitute for Keat- 
ing’s Powder. Our Arab mat- 
tresses were of an age to have 
chaperoned any English four- 
post bed, and their aristocracy 
of parasites far the most re- 
markable which we had met. 
Mahmoud, my muleteer, and a 
connoisseur in fleas, declaimed, 
before falling into a troubled 
sleep, almost in the manner of 
Shibli Bagarag at the Shaving 
of Shagpat, against our per- 
secutors. 

From this day on our worries 
ceased, and our march to 
Damascus was undiluted plea- 
sure. It was a delightful end 
to what had been an eventful 
journey to both of us. 

Its commencement had not 
been the least eventful part 
of it. I had caught typhoid 
in the Yemen, which developed 
on the journey to Bombay, and 
I had convalesced on an island 
in the Persian Gulf, where our 
boat had most conveniently 
struck upon a rock in the mists 
of dawn within easy distance of 
land. From this place I strove 
to penetrate Arabia. For a 
week I held the ambiguous 
position, half guest half prisoner, 
of the Turkish officers, and 
completed my cure on an Arab 
dhow. Riza had come from 
Constantinople in answer to a 
telegram of mine from Bombay, 
but as he neglected to tell me 
that he was coming, I had not 
waited in Bombay, and we met 
by accident on my return to 
the island after the unsuccess- 
ful Arabian expedition. ‘Oh, 


the wondrous ways of (Cod, 
that thou and I should meet 
upon these strange seas,” said 
he with tremendous fervour. 
He had wandered about in 
Bombay, finding nobody who 
could understand him, until 
the repetition of my name 
excited the interest of an 
“Effendi,” who put him on 
this boat: where the boat was 
bound he had not asked, but 
the “Arabs were a filthy race.” 

It was not strange after such 
vicissitudes that we revelled 
in the beauty and the delicious- 
ness of our last day’s journey. 
In the evening we rode through 
flocks of sheep with tinkling 
bells and past children bathing 
on the outskirts of the villages, 
to cups of foaming milk and 
clean mattresses, and rooms 
where we slept alone, without 
the crowd of garlic -eating 
Arabs which had so often 
made the nights in the noktas 
detestable. The motley gang 
of followers who had attached 
themselves to us for protection 
sang with pleasure as we passed 
through friendly olives, and 
through gardens red and white 
with almond and peach blos- 
som, and gay with running 
water. Semanghellina, a song 
which began “ Deniz dalghasiz 
olmaz, minni minni mashal- 
lah!” (“The sea cannot be 
without waves”), and other 
tunes, were, with scented winds, 
our companions on the way. 

It was not till some days 
later that I discovered that 
Riza had been in considerable 
pain from toothache during 
this time. One night in Dam- 
ascus his words were indistin- 
guishable, as he had just had 














five teeth extracted. His 
cheerfulness was unimpaired. 
The day was a good day, the 
teeth had undoubtedly been 
bad teeth, and the operator 
(who I believe was not a 
dentist) was a man of educa- 
tion. “Praise be. Allah ra- 
hatluk versin. May God give 
you rest. (Good night.)” 
Perhaps I should have spoken 
more of the Albanians and less 
of Riza, but if I have any 
understanding of this people, 
it is to him that I owe it. 
The paradox of religion, of 
blood, and of circumstances 
make the Ghegs a difficult race 
to know. They are extremely 
intelligent Europeans, yet fol- 
lowers of the desert Prophet. 
While they have the highest 
reputation fer honesty, they 
are the most notorious brigands 
in Turkey. They combine a 
keen sense of humour with an 
Oriental gravity, and an unsur- 
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passed vindictiveness of spirit 
with a delight in teasing and 
amusing children, which is 
almost an art. They adapt 
themselves with an easy versa- 
tility to a civilisation which 
they repudiate at home; and 
while they are in other lands 
an essentially progressive race, 
it is their policy to keep their 
own country in a condition of 
barbarism. Very generous, yet 
with the knowledge of what 
bitter poverty means, they 
grasp at money, which they 
instantly throw away on alms, 
hospitality, or clothes. Sensi- 
tive as children, whom a light 
word offends, a small kindness 
will make them devoted to the 
death. They are, as I have 
tried to show, good friends, 
and if they have their faults, 
well there is the Turkish prov- 
erb, “ He who wants a faultless 
friend, friendless will remain.” 
BEN KENDIM. 




















JOHN TIPTOFT. 


BY CHARLES WHIBLEY. 


WHEN civil war threatened 
England, and the opposing 
forces of York and Lancaster 
first met in the field, John 
Tiptoft, Earl of Worcester, 
prudently betook himself to 
the Holy Land. So closely 
was his sympathy engaged on 
either side, that he knew not 
for whom he should draw the 
sword. If the Duke of York 
held the higher place in his 
regard, he could not persuade 
himself as yet to show dis- 
courtesy to Henry VI. That 
amiable prince had advanced 
him beyond the measure of 
his years and birth. He was 
not far past his youth when 
(in 1449) he was made Earl of 
Worcester. At twenty-five he 
was Treasurer of the Ex- 
chequer, and two years later 
he was appointed Captain to 
guard the Sea. The contest 
between gratitude and inclina- 
tion, which raged in his mind, 
might have had another issue, 
had not Somerset, the King’s 
Counsellor, dismissed him from 


the Court. The way, then, lay 
open before him. Wisdom and 
desire pointed to the same end. 
He determined, with a modera- 
tion which presently deserted 
him, to prefer peace before 
war, to hold himself aloof from 
the war of faction, to avoid 
the contamination of turbulence 
and conspiracy. Thus it was 
that—to cite the language of 
interested adulation —he im- 
itated the lofty-souled heroes 
whom the good ship Argo bore 
eastwards, enavigated all the 
seas of the earth, and con- 
ferred upon all nations the 
benefit of his presence, mani- 
festing everywhere the divinity 
of his soul, and leaving behind 
him the immortal memory of 
his name. In plainer prose, 
he travelled with becoming 
state to Jerusalem, he visited 
the holy places, as in pious 
duty bound, and when the 


Orient had lost its hold 
upon him he came_ with 
what speed he might to 
Venice. 















II. 


i No man of his time was Italy. Englishman though he 
IH better fitted to appreciate the was, he was the true child of 
newly -discovered treasures of the MRenaissance. He had 












1 He was of noble birth, being the son of John, Baron de Tiptoft, and Joyce, 
his ‘incomparable ” wife, but not of so high a family as to justify his rapid 
rise to fortune. 
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learned at Balliol all that 
Oxford could teach him, and 
not even his sojourn at the 
Court had checked his ardent 
love of the Humanities. Few 
scholars or churchmen of his 
age surpassed him in know- 
ledge of the classics or in 
felicity of expression; and so 
little did the natural arrogance 
of his temper show itself in his 
studies, that with all the 
modesty of a pupil he fre- 
quented the famous schools of 
Italy, and sat at the feet of 
the masters. He visited Fer- 
rara, that he might hear the 
lectures of the renowned 
Guarino, whose method of dis- 
cipline attracted students from 
every corner of Europe, even 
from Britain itself, a country 
“situate beyond the confines of 
the earth.” There in Guarino’s 
house he met many a wander- 
ing scholar, such as John Free, 
who, with the characteristic 
courage of his kind, had set 
out from Oxford to conquer 
the learning of Italy with no 
more than ten pounds in his 
pocket ;1 William Grey, erudite 
and disinterested as Tiptoft 
himself, presently appointed in 
Rome to the bishopric of Ely ; 
and John Gunthorpe, who 
studied the Humanities with 


such success that he was re- 
warded with the deanery of 
Wells. These three he had 
known at Balliol—a college 
which did more than any 
other to restore in England 
the wisdom of the ancients, 
and which may still take a 
just pride in its nurslings, 
who lived, learned, and taught 
in the cities of Italy. Of this 
company John Tiptoft was the 
natural sovereign. He dis- 
pensed his princely favours 
with a large and generous 
hand. Whatever was asked 
of him he gave,—to this 
one his friendship, to that 
the support of a well - filled 
purse, to all sympathy and 
encouragement. By general 
consent he was acclaimed the 
Mecenas of his age, and 
learning has rarely found a 
nobler patron. So for three 
years he wandered up and 
down Italy—from Ferrara to 
Padua, from Padua to Flor- 
ence, from Florence to Rome,— 
gathering treasures in manu- 
script and storing his head 
with the knowledge and policy 
of the time. Of his life at 
Florence Vespasiano has left 
us an amiable sketch, Now 
Vespasiano, courtliest of book- 
sellers, humanest of scholars, 





; 1 The career of John Free—or Phreas, as he was called—was typical of his 
time and class. He was a fellow of Balliol, and became, says his biographer, 








‘fan admirable Philosopher, Lawyer, and Physician.” He was public reader of 
physic at Ferrara, and afterwards at Florence and Padua. He seems to have 
been half scholar, half pedant. His letters and odes were alike elegant. He 
composed a set of fluent verses, in which Bacchus expostulates with a goat 
for gnawing a vine, he translated Synesius’ treatise concerning baldness, and 
dedicated both works to his patron Tiptoft. Another work, which he laid 
at the feet of Pope Pius II., procured him the bishopric of Bath and Wells ; 
‘*a month after he went to Rome, where he died before he could be consecrated, 
but not without suspicion of poison from some competitor, 1465.” The story is 
wholly suitable to the Italy of the Renaissance, where the folio and the poisoned 
cup were always near neighbours. 
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a medisval scribe who wit- 
nessed the triumph of the 
black art which came from 
across the mountains, had the 
fairest opportunity of observ- 
ing the character of Tiptoft, 
to whom he gave a place 
among his “Illustrious Men,” 
and we accept his account in 
the best of good faith. “He 
had a great abundance of 
books,” says Vespasiano, “and 
in Florence be bought what 
more he could find, and also 
had a goodly number made 
for him. While certain books 
were being made which his 
lordship desired, he abode 
some days in Florence, and 
wished to see the whole place. 
Without attendants, alone and 
empty-handed, he went about ; 
and if he was told to go to 
the right hand, he went to 
the left,”—an excellent method 
of sight-seeing truly, which 
may be commended to the 
idly obedient traveller of to- 
day. “And having heard of 
the fame of Messer Giovanni 
Argiropolo,” thus Vespasiano 
continues, “he desired to hear 
one of his lectures at the 
school; and he came thither 
unknown, in the said manner, 
and he was well satisfied 
with the teaching of Messer 
Giovanni.” 

A man of letters and of 
exceeding wisdom—thus it is 
that Vespasiano sums him up 
after his simple fashion, send- 
ing him on to Rome, where 
he “visited the Pontiff and 
the Cardinals and the other 
prelates who were there.” It 
was at Rome, indeed, that 


Tiptoft won his highest tri- 
the 


best 


umph and gave 
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proof of his Latin eloquence, 
In vain would he have visited 
Italy if he had not seen 
Rome, which, says Leland, had 
not for many centuries re- 
ceived so noble and so welcome 
a guest, and which thought 
that a god had descended 
from heaven, so much did it 
marvel at his humanity, his 
splendour, and the Ciceronian 
abundance of his discourse, 
The effect of his oratory upon 
Pius II.—that learned Pontiff 
who, fifteen years before, 
had wondered that the Latin 
tongue had penetrated as far 
as Britain—was the highest 
tribute that could have been 
paid to Tiptoft’s attainments, 
John Free, who may have been 
@ witness of the scene, describes 
how the Pope burst into tears 
of joy as he listened to Tip- 
toft’s eloquence. If only Time 
had spared the oration, we 
might form a clearer judgment. 
But the centuries have dealt 
hardly with the orator, and 
we must accept a verdict at 
second-hand. 

Harshly, too, have the cen- 
turies treated the collections of 
books, the divers choice and rare 
manuscripts which Tiptoft sent 
to Duke Humphrey’s library 
at Oxford. The skill where- 
with he hunted for the master- 
pieces of ancient literature, the 
munificence wherewith he pur- 
chased them, were legendary 
in his day. Ludovico Carbo, 
his friend of Ferrara, whom 
he would have carried with 
him to England, adds his 
testimony to the sure know- 
ledge of Vespasiano, “He 
despoiled the libraries of Italy,” 
says Carbo, “that he might 
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make England a treasure-house 
of beautiful books.” If his 
books ever reached the Uni- 
versity, they were long since 
dispersed. One alone has 
escaped in the general rout— 
a Commentary on Juvenal, 
written in an Italian hand, 
and bearing upon the cover the 
arms of the Earl of Worcester. 
Thus Italy was despoiled in 
vain, and England is the richer 
but by a single volume for 
Tiptoft’s zeal and generosity. 

Though much that Tiptoft 
wrote and said is lost, the art 
and diligence of Caxton have 
preserved for us some excellent 
specimens of his translations. 
Inspired by the Renaissance, he 
too did what he might to re- 
capture the ancient classics, and 
to enrich his country and his 
country’s language with some 
works of Cesar and Cicero. 
His choice of originals was 
wise. The treatise ‘De Ami- 
citia’ is packed with the splen- 
did commonplaces which the 
revival of learning had made 
already popular. And of 
Cesar’s ‘Commentaries’ he 
Englished only so “much as 
concernyth thys realm of Eng- 
land callyd Bretanyne; which 
is the eldest hystoryes of all 
other that can be found that 
ever wrote of thys realm of 
England.” Thus was his 
patriotism as well as his 


His Translations. 
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scholarship engaged. He 
thought at one blow to sing 
the praise of England and to 
give Cesar an ampler life in 
another tongue. His version 
is marked by a workmanlike 
simplicity. It is an accurate 
representation in style as in 
sense of the original. Free 
from the opulence and curiosity 
of speech which was presently 
to stamp Elizabethan prose 
with a character of its own, 
Tiptoft’s Englishing of Cesar 
is far nearer to our modern 
method than Golding’s, In- 
deed, were it not for the use 
of a word here and there— 
such as “affyed” for probabat, 
and “brute” in the sense of 
noise— which suggests the 
close relationship still exist- 
ing between French and Eng- 
lish, Tiptoft’s ‘Cesar’ might 
have been written yester- 
day. But, apt as he was 
for learning, Tiptoft regarded 
literature as the interlude of 
an active life, and he was 
destined soon to lay it aside 
for the clash of arms and the 
conflict of policies. 

His sojourn in Italy gave him 
far more than a knowledge of 
the Humanities. He brought 
back to England with him 
those lessons of statecraft which 
were taught only on the other 
side of the Alps. He learned 
from the despots with how 





Z The following passage, chosen at hazard, and modernised only in its spelling, 
will prove how closely Tiptoft approached both his original and the English of 
our time: ‘‘ Now, the side of the river, where his enemies stood, was pitched 
full of sharp piles; and beside it, at the brink of the river, were other piles 


covered with water. 


Of the which things, when Cesar was advertised by the 


report of the prisoners, and by them which had left the Britons and were come to 
Cesar, he sent first his men of arms, and commanded the legions should follow 
them without delay.” There is not a touch of archaism in these lines. Plain- 
ness is their quality—a quality, above all others, necessary to the interpreter of 


Cesar, who wrote as though his hand held not a pen but a sword. 
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nice a cynicism cruelty and 
learning might be combined. 
He discovered from a hundred 
illustrious examples that it 
was in no disaccord with sov- 
ereignty to carry a cup of 
poison in one hand and a 
manuscript of Plate in the 
other. Though Machiavelli 
was born only a year be- 
fore Tiptoft lost his head, 
Machiavellism in act was 
already plain to see. The 
pitiless dramas of lust and 
craft, which the wise Floren- 
tine resumed in his stern 
theory of life and government, 
were enacted, many of them, 
before the eyes of Tiptoft. He 
might, perchance, have known 
the famous Lord of Rimini, 
Sigismundo Pandolfo Malatesta, 
who engrossed in his single 
person the vices and virtues of 
his age. Scholar and savage, 
Sigismundo studied the classics 
and listened to the lectures 
of learned men with the same 
ardour wherewith he killed his 
wives or betrayed, tricked, and 
tortured his enemies. Trained 
in such a school, with such 
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models constantly before him, 
Tiptoft easily acquired the 
hard, ruthless doctrines of the 
Renaissance. He arrived at the 
same ends by the same paths 
as the despots. He drove from 
his mind what to Malatesta 
would have seemed the cant 
of mercy and justice. Hence. 
forth he knew but one god— 
success, and no other methods 
of worship than force, pride, 
and passion. The moral aspect 
of things no longer attracted 
his vision. He approved only 
such courses as flattered his 
own ambition or prospered his 
prince. But he was no ogre 
—at any rate, in his own re- 
gard. He encouraged culture 
and luxury like the best of the 
despots, he did something no 
doubt to soften the barbarity 
of English manners, and if, in 
obeying the behests of the 
King, he showed himself as 
graciously cynical as his Italian 
exemplars, he did not shirk 
the reprisal which he knew 
must come, A terror to others, 
he watched without terror his 
own approaching doom. 


IIt, 


Tiptoft returned from Italy 
in the nick. The battle of 
Towton, which had devastated 
the houses of the nobles, had 
brought a grateful peace to the 
kingdom. On no field had ever 
been poured forth so much 
English blood. Victors and 
vanquished were of one nation, 
many of them near in alli- 
ance, As an eloquent historian 
says, not a single “stranger 
of name was present at our 


battles, as if we had disdained 
to conquer or perish by other 
weapons than our own.” The 
carnage which had established 
Edward IV. firmly on the 
throne left many gaps in the 
ranks of his advisers, and 
Tiptoft was abundantly justi- 
fied of his prudence. Absent in 


Italy, he had been spared the 
necessity of taking this side or 
that, he had borne no burden 
in council-chamber or on the 
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field of battle. He was, there- 
fore, free to take the reward 
of abstinence without jealousy 
or suspicion. Ata Court which 
he had not frequented he might 
expect to find few enemies. 
Moreover, he was called to 
serve a Prince who, uncon- 
sciously perhaps, had formed 
himself upon the Italian model. 
If guiltless of the crimes which 
blackened the fame of Mala- 
testa, Edward IV. was in otlier 
respects the fine flower of des- 
potism. Courageous and cruel, 
munificent and pleasure-loving, 
he held firmly by the precepts 
which Machiavelli was present- 
ly to formulate. He believed, 
at any rate in practice, that 
the only way to render his foes 
innocuous was to extirpate 
them, that it was no part of a 
king’s honour to keep faith 
with an adversary, that pro- 
mises might be given without 
intent of performance, or that 
vows might be forsworn for 
profit or revenge. If Tiptoft 
found in Edward IV. an apt 
pupil for the lessons of Italian 
diplomacy, Edward IV. wel- 
comed Tiptoft as a willing in- 
strument of his schemes. He 
advanced him with an ominous 
rapidity. A bitter Nemesis 
could but await this sudden 
favourite of fortune. Honours 
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were showered upon him. Chief- 
Justice for life of North Wales, 
Constable of the Tower, Con- 
stable of England, Knight of 
the Garter, Lord Steward of 
the King’s Household, Com- 
missioner to keep guard by 
Sea, Chancellor and Deputy of 
Ireland,—these are some of the 
titles conferred upon him by a 
generous sovereign. Above all, 
it was his duty to execute the 
summary justice of the King, 
and this duty he performed 
with a truculent severity which 
won him the hatred of the 
people, even when no fault 
might be found with his sen- 
tences. He was accused of 
substituting the Paduan for the 
English law, and as he did not 
scruple to send many a noble 
rebel to the scaffold without the 
formality of trial before their 
peers, his accusers had right 
on their side. His long sojourn 
abroad, his intimate acquaint- 
ance with the practices of 
Italy, gave him a sinister 
aspect in the popular regard, 
and he soon became a legend 
of lawless ferocity. Wherever 
he went, he was hailed as the 
Butcher of England, and though 
he did much to earn the title, 
it is not easy to separate his 
responsibility from the King’s. 
What he did, he did by the 





1 In the ‘Mirror of Magistrates’ the case is put as leniently as possible for 


Tiptoft :— 


‘* And for my goeds and livinges were not small, 
The gapers for them bare the world in hand 


For ten yeares s 
The executions 


, that I was cause of all 
one within the land : 


For this did such as did not understand 
Mine enemies’ drift, thinke all reports were true: 


And so did hate me worse than any 


Jewe. 


Through this I was King Edward’s butcher named, 
And bare the fame of all his cruell deedes : 

I cleare me not, I worthely was blamed, 

Though force was such I must obey him needes :” 


—with much more to the same purpose. 
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King’s command, which he 
dared not disobey, and with 
the King he reaped the harvest 
of hate, sown by the hand of 
tyranny. It is not plain that 
he and the King could have 
taken any other course. If 
they spared the lives of their 
adversaries, these adversaries 
speedily armed themselves 
again. If they punished them 
by death, they incurred the 
hatred of peaceable men. But 
it was Tiptoft’s fault that he 
passed his sentences with alac- 
rity and saw them carried out 
with a merciless cruelty. 

His first victims were the 
Earl of Oxford, the Lord 
Aubrey, his son, and Sir 
Thomas Tottenham, who, after 
the semblance of a trial, in 
1462, were carried to a scaffold 
on Tower Hill, eight feet high, 
and there had “their heads 
smitten off, that all men 
might see.” Though there 
was no doubt concerning the 
treachery of Oxford and his 
friends, even at that turbulent 
time the swiftness with which 
justice was done and the 
public ferocity of the judge 
exasperated the citizens, who 
henceforth were ready to _be- 
lieve that Tiptoft was a public 
enemy. But for the execu- 
tion of Sir Ralph Grey not 
even Tiptoft could incur re- 
proach. For Sir Ralph was 
a traitor, who had opened the 
doors of Bamborough Castle to 
the enemy. He knew that he 
might expect no mercy, as he 
deserved none. The herald, 
who summoned the Castle to 
surrender, reserved two per- 
sons, Sir Humphrey Neville 
and Sir Ralph Grey, “ with- 
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out any redemption.” Tip. 
toft’s duty, then, was clear, 
When the Castle was taken 
by assault he had but to pass 
sentence, and this he did with 
& pomp, eloquence, and modera- 
tion which do not suggest the 
Buteher of England. “Sir 
Ralph Grey,” said he, “thou 
hast taken the order of Knight- 
hood of the Bath, and any so 
taking that order ought to 
keep the faith the which he 
takes. Therefore remember 
thou the law!” After this 
impressive exordium Tiptoft 
proceeds to declare that Sir 
Ralph had drawn arms upon 
the King, had withstood and 
made fences against his Ma- 
jesty, that according to the 
royal ordinance he should have 
had his spurs stricken off by 
the hard heels with the hand 
of the master cook, that his 
proper coat-of-arms should 
have been torn off his body, 
and that he should have been 
degraded of his _ worship, 
noblesse, and arms, as of his 
order of knighthood. Never- 
theless, he was pardoned the 
ceremonies of degradation, 
“for his noble grandfather, 
the which suffered trouble for 
the King’s most noble prede- 
cessors.” And Tiptoft closed 
his harangue in the familiar 
terms. “Then, Sir Ralph 
Grey,” said he, “this shall 
be thy penance,—thou shalt 
go on thy feet unto the town’s 
end, and there thou shalt be 
laid down and drawn to 4 
scaffold made for thee, and that 
thou shalt have thine head 
smitten off thy body, to be 
buried in the freres; thy head 
where it pleaseth the King.” 
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No fault can be found either 
with the manner or the justice 
of this sentence. Not even a 
partisan could say a word in 
defence of the punishment 
which Tiptoft meted out to 
the friends of Warwick, who in 
1470 fell into the hands of the 
King at Southampton. Com- 
manded to sit in judgment of 
such men as were taken in 
the ships, he ordered “ twenty 
persons of gentlemen and 
yeomen to be hanged, drawn, 
quartered, and headed; and 
after that they hanged up 
by the legs, and a stake was 
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made sharp at the both ends, 
whereof one end was put in 
at the buttocks, and the other 
end their heads were put 
upon.” It is not surprising 
that this brutality horrified 
the people, and that ever after 
the Earl of Worcester was 
“greatly behated.” His victims, 
no doubt, deserved to die the 
death. They did not deserve 
the outrage of impalement,— 
an outrage which was contrary 
to the law of England, and 
which suggested to the popular 
imagination the unknown, un- 
speakable cruelties of Italy. 


IV. 


Harsh as Tiptoft showed 
himself in the judgment-seat, 
he revealed bui a slender talent 
on the field of battle. He was 
not born to carry arms. When 
he accompanied the King on 
his northward expedition, his 
greatest service was done in 
the swift punishment of of- 
fenders. Appointed in 1463 
to guard the sea and to pre- 
vent the escape of Queen Mar- 
garet, he ordained a great army 
and a great navy by land 
and water. And all in vain! 
He and his crews did but eon- 
sume their stores and come out 
of the adventure empty-handed 
and disgraced. ‘‘O infelix suc- 
cessus opprobrium et confusio!” 
exclaims the old Latin chron- 
icler with a shame of which 
Tiptoft himself was insen- 
sible. He, indeed, rode arro- 
gantly upon the topmost wave 
of fortune, and recked not 
of failure. His pride and in- 
fluence increased in spite of de- 


feats on shore and sea. Was 
he not a scholar and a states- 
man and the King’s friend? 
Had he not travelled to the 
ends of the earth, gathering 
knowledge and experience be- 
yond the reach of common 
men? And yet, had _ he 
studied his own countrymen 
with half the zeal which he had 
given to the study of Italy, 
he might have escaped the 
unpopularity which ever waits 
upon cruelty and _ insolence, 
Of his eruelty something has 
been said. No better example 
of his insolence may be found 
than the insult which he put 
upon the city of London, and 
which has been described in 
terms of proper solemnity by 
William Gregory, chronicler 
and skinner. Tiptoft, in fact, 


was guilty of an unpardonable 
sin: he treated the Lord Mayor 
of London with disdain; and 
though there has always been 
a touch of ridicule in civic 
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pomp, how should a noble 
hope to keep a head upon his 
shoulders who had insulted the 
city’s head in the very fastness 
of citizenship itself? The story 
may be told in the chronicler’s 
own simple words. 


“This year (1464), about mid- 
summer”—thus William Gregory,— 
“at a royal feast of the Sergeants of 
the Coif, the Mayor of London was 
desired to be at that feast. And at 
dinner-time he came to the feast with 
his officers, agreeing and according 
to his degree. For within London 
he is next to the King in all manner 
of things. And in time of waiting 
the Earl of Worcester was taken 
before the Mayor, and set down in 
the midst of the high table. And 
the Mayor, seeing that his place was 
occupied, held him content, and went 
home again without meat or drink or 
any thanks, but reward him he did 
as his dignity required of the city. 
And he took with him the substance 
of his brethren the aldermen to 
his place, and were set and served 
as soon as any man could devise, 
both of cygnet and other delicacies 
enough, that all the house marvelled 
how well everything was done in so 
short a time, and prayed all men to 
be merry and glad. 


If only Tiptoft had had the 
tact and humour to decline the 
place of honour thus wrong- 
fully thrust upon him, he might 
have won, in the moment of 
disaster, the sympathy of the 
citizens. But he was the 
silent witness of an inexcus- 
able affront. Without a word 
of protest he saw himself more 
highly honoured than him, to 
whom the chief honour was 
due. The Lord Mayor’s victory 
was complete. “Thus,” says 


the chronicler, “the worship 
of the city was kept, and not 
lost for him. And I trust that 
never it shall, by the grace of 
God.” 
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A sojourn in Ireland, then 
as now, the grave of reputa- 
tions, did not mitigate the un. 
popularity of Tiptoft. Thither 
he went in 1467, as Clarence’s 
deputy, charged to execute 
swift, unquestioned justice upon 
Thomas Earl of Desmond, the 
Chief of the Geraldines. It 
is still uncertain what was 
Desmond’s offence. If we may 
believe the voice of rumour, he 
had incurred Edward’s dis- 
pleasure by urging him to 
divorce Elizabeth Woodville, 
and to strengthen the throne 
by a foreign alliance. What- 
ever was the cause, there ig 
no doubt of the king’s ani- 
mosity or the stern injunc- 
tion which he laid upon his 
well-trusted friend. Tiptoft, 
always alert to carry out his 
master’s orders, seized upon 
Desmond, and had his head 
struck off at Drogheda. There 
is a baleful legend that he 
treated the Geraldine’s two in- 
fant sons with savage cruelty, 
but the legend is unsupported, 
and was perchance the inven- 
tion of the same Irish loyalty 
which in the records of the 
Geraldines described Thomas 
Earl of Desmond as “a martyr 
of Christ.” Deputy until 1468, 
Tiptoft was appointed Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland in 1470, upon 
the outlawry of Clarence, whom 
the Irish were commanded, on 
pain of death and forfeiture, 
not to “comfort with meat, 
drink, or otherwise.” He did 
not assume the higher office. 
Already his career was draw- 
ing to its close. When Edward 
IV., from whose friendship and 
protection he derived all his 
power and influence, was forced 
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into flight, Tiptoft could have 
had but little hope of life or 
pardon. His last chance lay 
in concealment, and with that 
sense of picturesqueness and 
the unforeseen which accom- 
panied him to the end, he dis- 
guised himself, took refuge in 
Weybridge Forest, and lived 
with the shepherds who there 
tended their flocks. Thus an- 
other was added to the many 
parts which he had played. 
The scholar, the statesman, 
the Butcher of England prayed 
that his peasant’s garb might 
shield him from discovery, and 
prayed in vain. For one day 
he gave a piece of gold to a 
shepherd that he might buy 
bread for him at a farmhouse 
hard by. And the people of 
the house, seeing that the man 
brought more money than he 
was wont to bring, fell in- 
stantly upon suspicion, since 
they knew (as who did 
not?) that Tiptoft was sought 
with the greatest diligence, 
and forthwith they sent cer- 
tain men-at-arms into the 
wood, if perchance they should 
there find the fugitive. Their 
search was successful. Tiptoft 
was discovered hiding in the 
top of a high tree, which, says 
Habington, “exprest the pre- 
cipice of his fortune,” and was 
carried with exultant speed to 
London. 

The pomp and pageantry of 
his life did not desert him in 
his death. Tried before the 
Earl of Oxford, whose father 
and brother he had sent to 
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the block, he met with as little 
mercy as he had been wont to 
give. ‘“ And upon the fifteenth 
day of October”— thus says 
the chronicler—“ was the said 
Earl arraigned at Westminster 
in the White Hall; and upon 
the Monday following adjudged 
that he should go from the same 
place unto the Tower Hill, and 
there to have his head smitten 
off. But as he was coming 
from the said place of judg- 
ment toward his execution, 
the people pressed! so impa- 
tiently upon him for to see 
and behold him that the sheriff 
was fain to turn into the Fleet, 
and there to borrow gaol for 
him for that night. And upon 
the morrow after, at afternoon, 
being St Luke’s day, and the 
eighteenth day of October, he 
was led to the Tower Hill, 
where he took his death full 
patiently,” —so patiently, in- 
deed, that few heroes have 
ever made a more comely end. 
As he went along, one of 
the friars who accompanied 
him, an Italian of the 
order of St Dominic, a kindly 
fellow and bountiful of speech, 
said to him, “Sire, you are 
brought hither by your 
unheard cruelty.” To which 
the Earl made answer that 
what he had done he had done 
for the State. But the gar- 
rulous friar gave him no peace, 
saying that only just and hon- 
est things should be done for 
the State, and quoting, un- 
kindly as it seems, the words 
of St Jerome, that no merciful 





— as the ‘ Mirror of Magistrates,’ with an excellent turn of slang, expresses 


‘* That when I should have gone to Blockham feast, 


I could not passe, so sore on me they preast.” 
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man ever dies an evil death. 
Tiptoft bore even the friar’s 
impertinence with an equal 
mind, and when the time came 
for him to lose his head 
he bade the executioner cut 
it off in three strokes, as a 
courtesy to the Holy Trinity. 
Thus, in the words of Fuller, 
did the axe “ cut off more learn- 
ing in England than any left 
in the heads of all the surviv- 
ing nobility.” And Tiptoft’s 
fiercest enemies could not but 
confess that he died like a 
man of courage and of exeeed- 


John Tiptoft was not so 
much a man of complex char- 
acter as of two simple souls 
inhabiting one body. To at- 
tempt to harmonise the gentle 
scholar with the Butcher of 
England would be to lose one’s 
labour. We must accept both 
as faithful portraits, and fall 
back for a parallel upon the 
despots of Italy. The men of 
learning are all of one mind. 
In Tiptoft’s praise they exhaust 
the language of panegyric. 
John Free, as has been said, 
struck the first note of adula- 
tion. He declared, in his own 
ecstatic style, that Tiptoft 
alone among the men of his 
time was comparable with Alex- 
ander the Great and Lucius 
Lucullus, and he made it plain 
that it was not Tiptoft who 
suffered by the comparison. He 
praises, in terms of eloquent 
enthusiasm, the magnitude of 
his mind, his prudence, his 
liberality, his piety towards 
God, his humanity towards all. 
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ing great faith. Even after 
his shameful death Tiptoft 
was treated with the respect 
which belongs to grandeur, 
A dutiful sister saw his body 
honourably interred in the 
Church of the Blackfriars, 
a brotherhood which Tiptoft 
had founded himself near 
All Hallow’s, Barking. And 
William Grey, the companion 
of his wanderings in Italy, set 
up in his own Cathedral of 
Ely a fair Gothic monument, 
whereon John Tiptoft lies be- 
tween his two wives. 


Caxton falls not an inch behind 
Free in admiration. He vaunts 
the virtues and accomplish- 
ments of “the noble, famous 
Earl, the Earl of Worcester, 
son and heir to the Lord Tip- 
toft, which in his time flowered 
in virtue and learning, to whom 
I knew none like among the 
lords of the temporality in 
science and moral virtue,” 
These are the words of one 
well acquainted with Tiptoft 
and the recipient of his bene- 
factions. And as Caxton 
praised the manner of his life, 
so he praised the manner of 
his death. “And what worship 
had he at Rome,” thus he 
writes, “in the presence of our 
holy father the Pope! And so 
in all other places on to his 
death, at which death every 
man that was there might 
learn to die and take his death 
patiently, wherein I hope and 
doubt not but that God received 
his soul into His everlasting 
bliss, . . . Thus I here recem- 
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mend his soul ever to your 
prayers, and also that we at 
our departing may depart in 
such wise.” So he is held up 
as an example of kindliness 
and learning to all good men 
and to all sound scholars. 
Leland, a century after his 
death, echoes the praise of 
those who were his friends. 
Having exhausted the language 
of flattery, he fears that he 
may seem somewhat tedious to 
a hurried reader. “How can 
I help it?” he cries. “A peer- 
less star such as this must not 
be robbed of a single ray.” 

On the other side of the 
account stands the Butcher of 
England. And as catchwords 
govern the world, the Butcher 
of England has eclipsed in the 
general memory the amiable 
scholar and patron. Here is 
a manifest injustice, since if 
the two men united in Tiptoft 
are of equal force and energy, 
there is no reason why the one 
should survive the other. And 
though I would not soften the 
traits which give colour and 
interest to the character of the 
famous Earl of Worcester, it is 
worth while to ask how it is 
that so thick a cloud of obloquy 
has enveloped his name. He 
was @ cruel man, who lived in 
a cruel age. At a time when 
a very low value was put upon 
human life, he sent his adver- 
saries to the gallows without 
ruth, and went himself without 
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regret. But he soiled his hands 
with no more blood than did 
Warwick and Montague, and 
so faithfully did he carry out 
the commands of his King, that 
he cannot be charged with the 
satisfaction of private revenge. 
Why, then, should he hold a 
place apart as the Butcher of 
England? I think because he 
came back to England with 
the imagined stain of Italy 
upon him,—because those whe 
suffered from his judgments 
believed that there was some- 
thing un- English in his pro- 
cedure. They suspected, as we 
have seen, the bias of the 
Paduan Law. They took their 
death from Montague with a 
light heart. He had not wasted 
his years in foreign travel. 
While Tiptoft was studying 
the classics, he had stood, sword 
in hand, on English battle- 
fields, and had every right to 
send his countrymen to the 
gallows. In the very aspect 
and manner of Tiptoft there 
was something exotic, and the 
prisoner of state or his friends 
resented that sentence should 
be passed by one who had 
not the bluff heartiness of his 
fellows. And then there was 
the impalement at Southamp- 
ton. For this no excuse or 
palliation can be found,—a 
wanton outrage for which 
Tiptoft will be pilloried for 
all time as the Butcher of 
England. 


VI. 


_Thus, with his nickname to 
aid, Tiptoft became a kind of 
bogey. He has been denounced 
VOL. CLXXXVI.—NO. MOXXIX. 





as an Italianate Englishman 
by many whose insular pride 
ascribes England’s virtues to 
2U 
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her own soil, her vices to be- 
nighted countries situate across 
the Channel. For more than 
a century after Tiptoft’s death 
a kind of shame hung about 
those who betook themselves 
to Italy that they might learn 
the lessons of life. Though 
the Italianate Englishman 
went through several phases, 
they were all phases of dis- 
honour, and his reproach is a 
commonplace of the sixteenth 
century. At first it was the 
cunning lessons of statecraft 
which were supposed to dis- 
grace the anxious learner. A 
false reading of Machiavelli 
inflamed the public mind. 
Italy suggested nothing save 
intrigue, poison, and sudden 
death. This, the country of 
Tiptoft’s policy, was the coun- 
try also of such dramatists as 
Webster and Cyril Tonneur. 
Nashe apostrophised it in the 
conventional terms. “O Italy!” 
he exclaims, “academy of man- 
slaughter, the sporting-place of 
murder, the apothecary-shop of 
all nations! How many kinds 
of weapons hast thou invented 
for malice!” Even to have 
sojourned there for a while 
seemed a danger and a slur. 
Harvey accused Nashe of 
travelling to Italy “to fetch 
him twopenny worth of Tuscan- 
ism.” And then there came 
another class which sought 
instruction in the baleful 
country. They went in search 
not of lessons in statecraft, 
but of Circe’s enchantments. 
It was their purpose to kill 
their own souls, not to destroy 
the bodies of others. They 
were no Tiptofts; they were 
merely curious lovers of super- 
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stition and debauchery. “Eng. 
lese Italianato,” says Roger 
Ascham, who has left us the 
best picture of the kind, “e un 
diabolo incarnato,” and the in- 
carnate devil loses nothing of his 
hideous aspect when Ascham 
has finished with him. In a 
famous passage he sketches him 
and his paltry ambitions. 


“Tf some yet do not well under- 
stand,” says he, “ what is an English- 
man Italianated, I will plainly tell 
him. He, that by living and travel- 
ling in Italy, bringeth home into 
England out of Italy the Religion, 
the learning, the policy, the experi- 
ence, the manners of Italy. That is 
to say, for Religion, Papistry or 
worse: for learning, less commonly 
than they carried out with them: 
for policy, a factious heart, a dis- 
coursing head, a mind to meddle in 
all men’s matters: for experience, 
plenty of new mischiefs never known 
in England before: for manners, 
variety of vanities, and change of 
filthy lying. These be the enchant- 
ments of Circe.” 


And then Ascham passes 
from a general denunciation 
to condemn especially the 
merry books of Italy, which 
he thinks are no better than 
the works of chivalry com- 
posed in monasteries by idle 
monks or wanton nuns. The 
‘Morte d’Arthur’ he holds to 
be bad enough, yet ten ‘ Morte 
d’Arthurs’ do not the tenth 
part so much harm as one of 
these books made in Italy by 
Bandello or Boccaccio, and 
translated into English. The 
exaggeration is a clear proof 
of prejudice, and persuades the 
reader to think that the en- 
chantments of Circe did not 
allure young wills and wits so 
wantonly as Ascham believed. 

As the years went on the 
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charges brought by zealous 
Englishmen against Italy be- 
came more precise and less 
heinous. Atheism, infidelity, 
vicious conversation, ambitious 
and proud behaviour — these 
are the sins which Harrison 
observed in the newly-returned 
Englishman. And presently 
the Italianate Briton, once a 
devil incarnate, was whittled 
down into a mere fop, a thing 
of frills and furbelows, of 
antics and gestures, of fan- 
tastic speech and affected man- 
ners, not unlike the tourist of 
to-day who comes back from 
Paris with a flat-brimmed hat 
on his head and broken Eng- 
lish in his mouth. It is a 
strange chapter in the history 
of international relations, and 
it seems not a little stranger 
when we remember that the 
Italians were quick to return 
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the compliment. A Venetian 
who visited England when 
Henry VII. was on the throne, 
was astonished at the lack 
of affection wherewith English 
parents regarded their child- 
ren, and English husbands 
their wives. In no class could 
he trace real human nature or 
the passion of love, Thus are 
the insults of untravelled 
Englishmen avenged. Thus 
is a check given to over- 
hasty condemnation. As for 
the Italianate Englishman, he 
seemed a very real monster to 
three generations of men, and 
let it not be forgotten that, 
under whatever guise he pres- 
ently appeared, he owed his 
beginning to John Tiptoft, 
Earl of Worcester, accom- 
plished scholar, munificent 
patron of learning, and the 
Butcher of England. 
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A MAN'S MAN. 


BY IAN HAY, AUTHOR OF ‘THE RIGHT STUFF,’ 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN—Ccontinued. 


IV. 

As Hughie stood in the dark- Hughie made his way to his 
ening street a church clock dressing-room, intent upon 
began to chime. He looked at a bath and shave before 
his watch. breakfast, he reflected not 

It was six o'clock, and he without satisfaction that, 
had promised faithfully to be despite Joey’s prospective ful- 
at Joey's entertainment at minations, he had escaped 


eight! He had good reason 
for his absence, it is true, but a 
reason is not always accepted 
as an excuse. 

“I’ve fairly torn it, this 
time!” he reflected morosely. 

He was right. 

Early next morning he ar- 
rived at the village station by 
the newspaper train, and made 
his way on foot to Manors. A 
sleepy housemaid was sweeping 
out the hall, which was strewn 
with confetti—some cotillon 
figures had been included in 
last night’s festivities,—and as 


something by missing his 
train. 

On his dressing-table he 
found a note, addressed to him 
in Joan’s handwriting. It 
said— 


Deak HUGHIE,—To-night at 
the dance Mr Haliburton asked 
me to marry him. Being a 
dutiful ward above all things, 
I have referred him to you. 
He is coming to see you to- 
morrow afternoon—that is, if 
you are back. I hope you had 
a good time in town. J. 


CHAPTER EIGHTEEN.—£ZX MAOHINA. 


Miss Joan Gaymer, pleas- 
antly fatigued after last night’s 
dissipation, reclined in a canvas 
chair on the lawn at Manors. 
She had just finished reading 
a letter which had arrived by 
the afternoon post. It was 
from her brother Lance, and 
conveyed, probably a good deal 
more fully than Hughie him- 
self would have done, the rea- 
sons for Hughie’s absence on 


the previous evening. Joan’s 
brow was puckered thought- 
fully, and she surveyed the tips 
of her small shoes, which were 
cocked at an unladylike alti- 
tude upon a stool in front of 
her, with a profundity of 
maiden meditation which was 
perhaps explained by the fact 
that she had received a pro- 
posal of marriage the evening 
before, and was expecting the 
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proposer to come and second 
his own motion at any mo- 
ment. 


To her entered suddenly Jno. 
Alex. Goble. 

“Yon felly!” he intimated 
austerely. 


“Mr Haliburton, do you 
mean, John?” inquired Miss 
Gaymer, hastily letting down 
her feet. 


“Aye. WullI loose him in 
here?” 

“Yes, please. No —I 
mean——” 


But Cupid’s messenger was 
gone. Presently he returned, 
and, with the air of one intro- 
ducing the Coroner to the fore- 
man of the jury, announced Mr 
Haliburton. 

That ardent suitor advanced 
gallantly across the lawn, and 
taking Joan’s hand with an 
air of respectful rapture, en- 
deavoured to draw its owner 
into the shade of the copper 
beech. Joan forestalled his in- 
tentions by saying at once— 

“Come along into the library, 
Mr Haliburton, and we'll see 
what my guardian has to say 
to you.” 

Mr Haliburton hinted that 
there was no hurry, and made 
a pointed reference to Amaryl- 
lis and the shade; but his un- 
sentimental nymph marched 
him briskly across the lawn, 
round the corner of the house, 
and in at the front door. 

They crossed the cool, dark 
hall, and Joan tapped at the 
oaken door of the library. 

“Come in,” said a voice, 

The lovers entered. 

“I have brought Mr Hali- 
burton to see you, Hughie,” 
remarked Miss Gaymer, much 
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as one might announce the ar- 
rival of a person to inspect the 
gas-meter. 

Mr Haliburton, who was not 
the man to show embarrass- 
ment, whether he felt it or not, 
advanced easily into the room. 
Joan surveyed his straight back 
and square shoulders as he 
passed her, and the corners of 
her mouth twitched, ever so 
little. 

Then she looked at Hughie. 
It was her first meeting with 
him since his return home that 
morning. He had answered 
her note by another, saying 
that he would be in the library 
at five o’clock. There was no 
twitching about his mouth. 
It was closed like a steel 
trap; and he stood with his 
back to the wood fire which 
glowed in the grate—it was 
getting on in September, and 
cold out of the sun—with ab- 
solute stolidity. Joan saw at 
a glance that, whatever the 
difficulties of the position, her 
guardian’s line of action was 
now staked out and his mind 
made up—one way or the other. 

She dropped into an arm- 
chair. 

“Now, you two,” she re- 
marked encouragingly, “get to 
work! I want to hear what 
each of you has got to say 
about my future. It will be 
quite exciting—like going to a 
palmist !” 

The two men turned and re- 
garded her in unfeigned sur- 
prise. They had not expect- 
ed this. Haliburton began 


swiftly to calculate whether 
Joan’s presence would be a help 
to him or not. 
said at once— 


But Hughie 
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‘You must leave us alone, 
Joan, please! I can’t possibly 
allow you to remain.” 

Joan lay back in her chair 
and smiled up at him, frankly 
mutinous. She had never yet 
failed, when she so desired, to 
“manage” a man. Hughie 
was regarding her stonily ; but 
two minutes, she calculated, 
would make him sufficiently 
pliable. 

She was wrong. At the end 
of this period Hughie was still 
rigidly waiting for her to leave 
the room. Joan, a little sur- 
prised at his obstinacy, re- 
marked— 

“Tf you are going to object 
to—to Mr Haliburton’s sug- 
gestions, Hughie, I think I 
ought to hear what the objec- 
tions are.” 

“ Before you go,” said Hughie 
in even tones, “I will tell you 
one thing—and that should be 
sufficient. It is this. There 
is not the slightest prospect of 
this—this engagement coming 
off. My reasons for saying so 
I am prepared to give to Mr 
Haliburton, and if he thinks 
proper he can communicate 
them to you afterwards. But 
I don’t think he will. Now 
will you leave us, please?” 

Joan was genuinely aston- 
ished. But she controlled her- 
self. She was determined 
to see the matter out now. 
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All the woman in her—and she 
was all woman—answered to 
the challenge contained in 
Hughie’s dictatorial attitude, 
Besides, she was horribly 
curious. 

She heaved a sad little sigh, 
and made certain shameless 
play with her eyes which she 
knew stirred poor Hughie to 
the point of desperation, and 
surveyed the result through 
drooping lashes with some satis- 
faction. Hughie’s mouth was 
fast shut, and he was breathing 
through his nose; and Joan 
could see a little pulse beating 
in his right temple. (Both of 
them, for the moment, had for- 
gotten the ardent suitor by 
the window.) She would win 
through in a moment now. 

But, alas! she had forgotten 
@ masculine weapon against 
which all the Votes for Women 
in the world will avail nothing, 
when it comes to a pinch. 

Hughie suddenly relaxed his 
attitude, and strode across to 
the door, which he held open 
for her. 

“At once, please!” he said 
in a voice which Joan had 
never heard before, though 
many men had. 

Without quite knowing why, 
Miss Gaymer rose meekly from 
her chair and walked out of 
the room. The door closed 
behind her. 








II. 


hit in the face by a big wave! 
This game is not turning out 
quite as you expected, Joey, 
my child: the man Hughie is 
one up! Still, Pll take it out 


When Joan found herself on 
the lawn again she gasped a 
little. 

“Ooh !” she said breathlessly. 
“T—TI feel just as if I’d been 
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of him another time. But— 
heavens !”—she was staring, 
like Red Riding-Hood on a his- 
toric occasion, at a recumbent 
figure in her canvas chair 
beneath the copper beech— 
“who on earth is that in my 
chair? It’s—it’s—oh! Joey 
Gaymer, you’ve got hysterics! 
It’s—it’s—Uncle Jimmy! Uncle 
Jimmy! .. . My Uncle— 
Jimmy !” 

Next moment she was re- 
posing comfortably, a distracted 
bundle of tears and laughter, 
in the arms of Jimmy Marrable. 

“A bit sudden—eh, young 
lady ?” inquired that gentleman 
at last. “I ought to have 
written, I suppose. But I quite 
forgot you would all think I was 
dead. Never mind—I’m not!” 
He blew his nose resonantly 
to substantiate his statement. 

Joan, satisfied at last that 
he was real, and greatly re- 
lieved to find that she was not 
suffering from hysterical delu- 
sions arising from MHughie’s 
brutal treatment of her, in- 
quired severely of the truant 
where he had been for the last 
five years. 

Jimmy Marrable told her. 
It was a long story, and the 
shadow of the copper beech had 
perceptibly lengthened by the 
time the narrator had embarked 
at Zanzibar for the port of 
Leith, They had the garden 
to themselves, for the Leroys 
were out, 

“T don’t want to hear any 
more adventures, because I’m 
simply bursting with ques- 
tions,” said Miss Gaymer 
frankly. “First of all, why 
did you go away? You rushed 
off in such a hurry that you 
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had no time to explain. I was 
barely eighteen then.” 

“It was the old failing—the 
Marrable wandering tendency,” 
replied her uncle. “I had kept 
it at bay quite easily for close 
on fifteen years, but it came 
back very hard and suddenly 
about that time.” 

“Why?” J 

“Partly, I think, because 
the thing that had kept me 
at home all those years seemed 
to be slipping away from me.” 

“T wasn’t!” declared Miss 
Gaymer stoutly. Then she 
reflected. “Do you mean— 
all those silly boys? Was it 
them?” 

“Tt was,” said Jimmy Mar- 
rable. “They not only put 
my nose out of joint but they 
bored me to tears.” 

“You were always worth 
the whole lot of them put 
together, dear,” said Miss 
Gaymer affectionately. 

“T knew that,” replied 
Jimmy Marrable modestly, 
“but I wasn’t quite sure if 
you did. I saw that for the 
next two or three years you 
would be healthily and inno- 
cently employed in making 
fools of young men, and so 
could well afford te do without 
your old wreck of an uncle. 
The serious part would not 
come until you grew up to be 
of a marriageable age. So I de- 
cided in the meanwhile to treat 
myself to just one last potter 
round the globe, and then, in 
a couple of years or so, come 
home and assume the onerous 
duties of chucker-out.” 

“Then why did you stay 
away so long?” demanded 
Miss Gaymer. 
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“Because I heard Hughie 
had come home,” said Jimmy 
Marrable simply. 

Joan started guiltily, and her 
hand, which was resting in one 
of the old gentleman’s, relaxed 
its hold fora moment. Jimmy 
Marrable noticed nothing, and 
proceeded—. 

“T got news of him from a 
man in Cape Town. His name 
was Allerton. He seemed a 
bit of a rolling stone, but had 
lately married the proprietress 
of a little public-house, Wyn- 
berg way, and was living in 
great contentment and afflu- 
ence. His wife regarded his 
capture as the crowning 
achievement of her life, and 
altogether they were a most 
devoted couple. On hearing 
that my name was Marrable he 
said he was sure I must be 
Hughie’s uncle, as Hughie had 
told him I was the only rela- 
tion he had. He was a gentle- 
man, of sorts, and seemed to 
regard friend Hughie as a kind 
of cross between Providence 
and the Rock of Gibraltar. 
They had been through some 
rather tough times together— 
on board the Orinoco. I expect 
Hughie has often told you all 
about that?” 

Joan shook her head. 

“No? Well, it was like him 
not to. However, Allerton told 
me for a fact that Hughie was 
now home for good ; so I knew 
then that my plans had worked 
out right after all, and that I 
need not hurry back. My little 
girl was safe.” 

He sighed contentedly, and 
patted Joan’s hand. 

“T’m a happy old fossil, 
Joey,” he said, “I’ve always 
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schemed in a clumsy way to 
bring this about, and now it 
has happened. ‘There’s a 
Divinity that shapes our ends,’ 
you know. And now, I sup. 
pose, you are mistress of this 
old house. How long have you 
been married ?” 

“We're not,” said Joan, in a 
very small voice. 

“Not what?” 

“Married.” She held up a 
ringless hand in corroboration. 
Jimmy Marrable inspected it. 

“Where's your engagement 
ring?” he demanded. 

Joan felt that there was a 
bad time coming — especially 
for Uncle Jimmy. 

“We—we're not engaged,” 
she faltered. Then she con- 
tinued swiftly, for there was a 
look on Jimmy Marrable’s 
brown and wrinkled face that 
frightened her, and she wanted 
to get explanations over: 
“Hughie and I didn’t quite 
care for one another—in that 
way. No,I’maliar. J didn’t 
care for Hughie in that way.” 

“He asked you, then?” 

“Yes,” 

* And you—wouldn’t——?” 

Joan nodded. She suddenly 
felt unreasonably mean and 
despicable. She had declined 
to marry Hughie in all good 
faith, as she had a perfect right 
to do, for the very sufficient 
reason that she did not like 
him—or his way of putting 
things—well enough; and she 
had felt no particular compunc- 
tion at the time in dealing the 
blow. But none of these reasons 
seemed any excuse for hurting 
Uncle Jimmy. 

Since then, too, her feelings 
towards Hughie himself had 
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altered to an extent which she 
was just beginning to realise. 
Of late she had found herself 
taking a quite peculiar interest 
in Hughie’s movements. Why, 
she hardly knew. He paid her 
few attentions ; he was habitu- 
ally uncompromising in what 
he considered the execution of 
his duty; and he had made a 
shocking mess of her affairs. 
But—he was in trouble; people 
were down on him; and he had 
been her friend ever since she 
could remember. 

Now Joan Gaymer, if she 
was nothing else, was loyal; 
and loyalty in a woman rather 
thrives on adversity than other- 
wise. And a woman’s loyalty 
to a man who is her friend, if 
you endeavour to overstrain it 
or drive it into a corner, in 
nine cases out of ten will pro- 
tect itself, Proteus-like, by 
turning into something entirely 
different, a something which is 
quite impervious to outward 
attack, and can only be strained 
to breaking-point by one per- 
son—the man himself; and 
not always then, as countless 
undeserving husbands know. 
Joan’s loyalty to Hughie was 
in some such process of transi- 
tion. She thought about him 
a good deal, but she had never 
once faced the question of her 
ultimate relations with him. 
The modern maiden is not 
given to candid analysis of her 
own feelings towards members 
of the opposite sex—she con- 
siders these exercises ‘Karly 
Victorian,” or “sentimental,” 
or “effeminate,”—and conse- 
quently Joan had never frankly 
asked herself what she really 
thought about Hughie Mar- 
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rable. At times, say, when 
she heard people speak ill of 
her deputy - guardian behind 
his back, she had been con- 
scious that she was hot and 
angry; at others, when some- 
thing occurred to bring home 
to her with special force the 
tribulations that Hughie was 
enduring, she had been con- 
scious of a large and dim 
determination to “make it up 
to him,” in some manner as yet 
undefined and at some time as 
yet unspecified. In short, like 
many a daughter of Eve be- 
fore her, she had not known 
her own mind, She knew it 
now. Her heart smote her. 

Suddenly Jimmy Marrable’s 
voice broke in with the rather 
unexpected but not altogether 
unreasonable question— 

“Then if you aren’t either 
engaged or married to Hughie, 
may I ask what the deuce you 
are doing in his house ?” 

“Tt isn’t his house,” replied 
Joan, recalling her wandering 
attention to the rather iras- 
cible figure by her side. “He 
has let it to the Leroys, and he 
and I are both staying here as 
guests just now.” 

“What on earth did the boy 
want to let the place for? 
Why couldn’t you and the 
Leroys come and stay here as 
his guests?” 

“JT think,” said Miss Gaymer 
delicately, “that Hughie is— 
rather hard up.” 

“Hard up? Stuff! He 
has eight hundred a-year, and 
enough coming in from the 
estate to make it pay its own 
way without any expense to 
him. How much more does he 
want?” 
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“T don’t think Hughie is a 
very good business man,” said 

oan. 

She made the remark in 
sincere defence of Hughie, just 
as a mother might say: “ Ah, 
but he always had a weak 
chest!” when her offspring 
comes in last in the half-mile 
handicap. But Jimmy Mar- 
rable, being a man, took the 
suggestion as a reproach. 

“‘ Nonsense!” he said testily. 
“Hughie has as hard a head 
as any man I know. What 
do you mean by running him 
down? Have you any com- 
plaint to make of the way he 
has managed your affairs— 
eh?” 

“ None whatever,” said Joan 
promptly. 

“ But—bless my soul!’ cried 
Jimmy Marrable; “I forgot! 
You haven’t got » He 
paused, and appeared to be 
working out some abstruse 
problem in his head. “ Look 
here, Joey,” he continued pre- 
sently, “if you aren’t married 
to Hughie, what are you liv- 
ing on?” 

Joan stared at him in aston- 
ishment. 

“On the money you left 
behind for me,” she said. 
“What else?” 

The old gentleman regarded 
her intently for a moment, and 
then said— 

“Of course: I forgot. I 
suppose Hughie pays it to you 
quarterly.” 

“Yes—into my bank ac- 
count,” replied Miss Gaymer 
with a touch of pride. 

“ How much?” 

“Is it quite fair to tell?” 
inquired Joan, instinctively 
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protecting her fraudulent 
trustee. 

“Of course. It was my 


money in the first instance, 
Go on—how much?” 

“Four hundred a-year,” said 
Joan. “It was three hundred 
at first. Hughie told me you 
hadn’t left as much as he ex- 
pected, and that I should have 
to be careful. But Ursula 
Harbord —she is the girl I 
share a flat with: she is fright- 
fully clever about money and 
business — told me to ask 
Hughie what interest I was 
getting on my capital, or some- 
thing. I found out for her— 
four per cent, I think it was— 
and she said it wasn’t nearly 
enough. There were things 
called preference shares, or 
something, that pay ten or 
twelve per cent; and Hughie 
must sell out at once, and 
buy these instead. What's 
the matter?” 

Jimmie Marrable had sud- 
denly choked. 

“Nothing! Nothing!” he 
said, in some confusion. “A 
smart girl, this friend of yours! 
Takes a large size in boots and 
gloves, I should say, and acts 
as honorary treasurer to vari- 
ous charitable organisations ! 
Twelve per cent! Aha!” He 
slapped himself feebly. “And 
what did Master Hughie say 
to that?” 

“T could see he didn’t half 
like it,” continued Joan; “ but 
Ursula had declared that if I 
wouldn’t allow her to speak to 
him, she would consult some 
responsible person, as she was 
sure Hughie was mismanaging 
things disgracefully. So to 
keep her quiet I let her. I 
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think Hughie saw there was 
something in what she said, 
though; because he immedi- 
ately agreed to give me four 
hundred a-year in future in- 
stead of three. Js it enough, 
Uncle Jimmy, or has poor 
Hughie really made a mess 
of things, as people say? Say 
it’s enough, Uncle Jimmy! I 
know he did his best, and I’d 
rather go without——” 
“Enough?” Jimmy Mar- 
rable turned and scrutinised 
his ward closely, as if apprais- 
ing her exact value. Certainly 
she was very lovely. He 
whistled softly, and nodded his 
head in an enigmatical manner. 


“I'd have done it my- 
self,” he murmured darkly. 
“Enough?” he repeated aloud. 
“My little girl, do you know 
how much capital an income 
of four hundred a-year repre- 
sents?” 

Joan shook her head. Her 
experience of finance was limit- 
ed to signing a cheque in the 
proper corner. 

“Well, about ten thousand 
pounds.” 

“Hoo!” said Miss Gaymer, 
pleasantly fluttered. “Have I 
got all that?” 

“No.” 

“Oh! How much, then?” 

Jimmy Marrable told her. 


CHAPTER NINETEEN.—IN WHICH LOVE FLIES OUT 
OF THE WINDOW. 


Hughie closed the door on 
Joan, and breathed a gentle 
sigh of relief. He was spoiling 
for a fight, and he had just 
got his hands free, so to speak, 
Brief but perfect satisfaction 
lay before him. 

He resumed his position in 
front of the fire. Mr Halibur- 
ton sat on an oak table and 
swung his legs. 

“Now, Marrable——” began 
the latter briskly. 

Hughie interrupted him, 

“Mr Haliburton,” he said, 
“you heard my intimation to 
Miss Gaymer just now?” 

“T did,” said Mr Halibur- 
ton. 

* “Well, I should like to repeat 
it to you. The marriage which 
has been arranged—by you— 
= not take place. That’s 
a ” 

“That,” replied Mr Halibur- 


ton easily, “is a matter for 
Joan and myself——” 

“We will refer to my ward 
as Miss Gaymer for the rest 
of this interview,” said Hughie 
stiffly. 

“Certainly. To resume, You 
see, Marrable, although you 
were appointed Miss Gaymer’s 
guardian by the eccentric old 
gentleman who bears the same 
name as yourself, your author- 
ity does not last for ever. I 
understand that the lady will 
shortly become her own mis- 
tress.” 

“She will.” 

“In which case she will have 
the control of her own pro- 
perty.” 

“That is so.” 

“Well” — Mr Haliburton 
paused, and flicked the ash off 
his cigarette—“ don’t you think 
that this display of authority 
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on your part, considering that 
it is subject to a time limit, is 
rather ridiculous ?” 

“‘T have only one observation 
to make on that point,” said 
Hughie coolly, “and that is, 
that I have made no display 
of authority of any kind.” 

“‘ My dear sir,” said Mr Hali- 
burton, raising his histrionic 
eyebrows, “aren’t you forbid- 
ding the banns?” 

“T have never forbidden any- 
thing. I have merely stated 
that the match will not come 
off. ” 

“Don’t let us quibble, man!” 
said Haliburton impatiently. 
He got off the table. “Look 
here, Marrable, there is no need 
for you and me to be mealy- 
mouthed in this matter. Let’s 
be frank. You want this girl: 
sodoI. She can’t marry both 
of us, so she must pick one. 
She has picked me: I have 
her word for it. She says she 
cares for me more than any 
man in the world, and would 
tramp the roads with me. And 
I with her! Why, man z 

As he uttered these noble 
words Mr Haliburton struck 
an attitude which many young 
women in the front row of 
the pit would have considered 
highly dramatic, but which 
merely struck the prejudiced 
and unsympathetic male be- 
fore him as theatrical in the 
extreme. 

“Drop it!” said Hughie. 
“You make me quite sick.” 

He spoke the truth. He did 
not know whether Haliburton’s 
rhapsody rested on any assured 
foundation or not. But in any 
case Joan’s fresh and innocent 
youth was a very sacred thing, 
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and even the suggestion that 
she could have anything in 
common with this glorified 
super made him feel physically 
unwell. 

Mr Haliburton broke off, and 
smiled. 

“Marrable,” he said, almost 
genially, “we understand each 
other! I see you want plain 
English. I said just now that 
we were both fond of the girl. 
So we are. But I fancy we 
are both a bit fonder of her 
little bit of stuff—eh? Now, 
you have been handling the 
dibs for a matter of eighteen 
months, I understand. You 
have feathered your nest pretty 
comfortably, from all I hear. 
Don’t be a dog in the manger! 
Let your friends into a good 
thing too!” 

The mask was off with a 
vengeance. Hughie swallowed 
something and thanked God 
that, if his wanderings among 
mankind had taught him noth- 
ing else, they had taught him 
to hold himself in till the time 
came. He said— 

“ Haliburton, I have told you 
several times that I do not 
forbid this engagement; be- 
cause, a8 you have very acute 
ly pointed out, my veto does not 
last for ever; but the match 
is not coming off, for all that. 
Before you go I will explain 
what I mean. I don’t want 
to, because the consequences 
may be serious, both for Miss 
Gaymer and myself; but it 
will show you how absolutely 
determined I am to make & 
clean sweep of you. 

“T should like to say in the 
first place that I should never 
have stood between Miss Gay- 
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mer and any man, so long as 
I honestly thought he could 
make her happy—not even a 
man whom I personally would 
regard a8 an ass or an out- 
sider. But there are limits to 
everything, and you strike me 
as being the limit in this case. 
I have been making inquiries 
about you, and I now know 
your antecedents fairly well. 
You apparently are an actor 
of sorts, though all the actors 
of my acquaintance look dis- 
tinctly unwell when your name 
is mentioned. However, what- 
ever you are, I should be sorry 
to see any woman in whom [ 
take an interest compelled to 
spend even half an hour in 
your company. In fact, if you 
had not originally come down 
here as @ friend of Lance Gay- 
mer’s—over whom, by the way, 
I find you once had some hold 
—I should have asked Captain 
Leroy’s permission to kick you 
out of the place some time 
ago!” 

Mr Haliburton looked a 
little uncomfortable. He held 
a good hand, but Hughie was 
obviously not bluffing. He had 
an uneasy feeling that there 
must be an unsuspected card 
out somewhere. 

“To come to the main point,” 
continued Hughie. “I want 
this engagement to be declared 
off by you, not by me. What 
is your price?” 


Mr Haliburton breathed 


again. Bribery? Was that 
all? He replied briskly— 
“How much have you got?” 
“Is a thousand pounds any 
use?” asked Hughie. 
“Twenty might be,” replied 
the lover. 
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“My limit,” said Hughie, 
who was not a man to haggle 
about what Mr Mantalini 
once described as “demnition 
coppers,” “is five thousand 
pounds,” 

“Talk sense!” said Mr Hali- 
burton briefly. 

“Theoffer,” continued Hughie 
steadily, “is open for five min- 
utes. If you accept it I will 
write you a cheque now, and 
you will sit down and write 
a letter formally breaking off, 
on your own initiative, any 
engagement or understanding 
you may have entered into 
with Miss Gaymer, and under- 
taking never to come near her 
again; and I will see she gets 
it. If not—well, you'll be 
sorry, for you'll never make 
such a good bargain by any 
other means.” 

Haliburton eyed him curi- 
ously, 

“Is this your own money you 
are offering me?” he said. 

“Tt is,” said Hughie, looking 
at his watch. “Three minutes 
left.” 

“Won't it make rather a hole 
in your capital account ?” 

“Tt will. In fact, hole won’t 
be the word for it! But it will 
be worth it.” 

Intelligence dawned upon Mr 
Haliburton. 

“T see,” he said slowly. 
“You expect to recoup your- 
self later, when—when the 
marriage settlements are drawn 
up, eh? Or perhaps,” he added 
sarcastically, “eighteen months 
of careful trusteeship have put 
you in a position to afford this 
extravagance!” 

Hughie was surprised at his 
own self-control. Only the 
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little pulse which Joan had 
noticed beat assiduously in his 
right temple. 

“Fifteen seconds!” he said. 
“Do you take this offer, Mr 
Haliburton ?” 

“No,” 

“Right!” Hughie put his 
watch back into his pocket 
and regarded the misguided 
blackmailer before him rather 
in the manner of a benevolent 
policeman standing over a 
small boy with a cigarette. 

“Your last few remarks,” he 
said, “have been so offensive 
that I know you would not 
have had the pluck to make 
them unless you thought you 
had me absolutely under your 
thumb. But I may as well 
proceed to my final move, and 
terminate thisinterview. Iam 
very averse to taking this par- 
ticular step, because its results 
may be awkward, as I said, for 
Miss Gaymer. That is why 
I offered you practically all 
the available money I have 
to call the deal off. But IseeI 
can’t help myself. Now, Hali- 
burton—by the way, I forgot to 
mention that your real name is 
Spratt: you seem to have be- 
come a big fish since you took to 
fortune-hunting,—I am going 
to make you break off your 
engagement. I am going to 
pay you a high compliment. I 
am going to give you a piece 
of information, known only 
to myself and Miss Gaymer’s 
banker, for which you, will 
ultimately be very grateful, 
and the knowledge of which 
will cause you, when you get 
outside (which will be very 
soon now), to kick yourself 
for a blamed fool because you 
did not accept my first offer.” 
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Mr Halliburton - Spratt 
shuffled his feet a trifle un. 
easily, and Hughie continued, 

“You seem to be sufferin 
from an aggravated attack of 
the prevailing impression that 
Miss Gaymer is an_ heiress, 
Her fortune has been variously 
estimated by tea-table experts 
at anything from forty te a 
hundred thousand pounds, [ 
will now tell you what it really 
is. Get off the table: I want 
to open that dispateh-box.” 

Mr Haliburton, conscious of 
a slight sinking sensation just 
below the second button of his 
waistcoat, moved as requested, 
and Hughie took out of the 
box a bank-book and a bulky 
letter. 

‘When I came home from 
abroad,” he said, “‘I found this 
letter awaiting me. It is from 
my uncle. The following pass- 
age will interest you: ‘... 
I have realised practically all 
my personal estate, and have 
placed the cash to your credit 
on Joey’s behalf’—Joey is the 
name,” he explained punctili- 
ously, “ by which Miss Gaymer 
is known to her intimate 
friends—‘at the Law Courts 
Branch of the Home Counties 
Bank. . The rest of my 
property is set down and duly 
disposed of in my will, and 
cannot be touched until my 
death is authenticated.’ ” 

““T hope there was a respect- 
able sum in the bank,” said Mr 
Haliburton, his spirits rising 
again. 

Hughie opened the pass-book. 

“When I went to the bank 
in question,” he said, “and 
asked to be allowed to see 
the amount of my balance, I 
was handed this pass - book. 
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From it you will gather the 
exact value.of Miss Gaymer’s 
fortune at the moment when 
I took over the management of 
her affairs.” 

He handed the book to Mr 
Haliburton. That devout lover 
glanced eagerly at the sum 
indicated on the balance line— 
and turned a delicate green. 

“You see?” said Hughie 
calmly, taking the book back. 
“One hundred pounds ster- 
ling! A poor exchange for 
five thousand, Mr Haliburton!” 

“Where is the money ?” said 
Haliburton thickly. 

“That I can’t tell you. But 
you will see by the book and 
this duly endorsed cheque ”— 
he picked a pink slip out of the 
dispatch-box—“ that the sum 
of thirty-nine thousand, nine 
hundred pounds—the amount 
he had put in a few days before, 
less one hundred—was drawn 
out of the bank, in a lump, 
by my uncle himself the day 
before he sailed. Why he did 
it I can’t imagine. He must 
have changed his plans sud- 
denly. All I know is that 
he has put me in a very tight 
place as a trustee, and you in a 
much tighter one as a suitor, 
Mr Haliburton !” 

He took the cheque from 
the hands of the demoralised 
Haliburton, and closed the 
dispatch-box. 

There was a long silence. 
At length Hughie said— 

“T presume I may take it 
that you now desire to with- 
draw from this engage- 
ment?” 

“You may!” said Mr Hali- 
burton emphatically. He was 
too deeply chagrined to play 
his part any longer. 


Hughie surveyed him criti- 
cally. 

“You're a direct rascal, 
Spratt,” he said; “you are 
no more hypocritical than you 
need be. But you’re a rascal 
for all that. Well, I won’t 
keep you. Good afternoon!” 

But Mr Haliburton’s quick- 
moving brain had been taking 
in the altered situation, with 
its strong and weak points so 
far as he himself was con- 
cerned. He had not lived by 
his wits twenty years for 
nothing. 

“T suppose,” he observed, re- 
seating himself on the corner 
of the writing-table, “it would 
be indiscreet to inquire from 
what source the young lady, 
with a capital of one hundred 
pounds sterling, is at present 
deriving an income of ap- 
parently three or four hundred 
a-year ?” 

“Not only indiscreet, but 
positively unhealthy,” said 
Hughie, turning a dusky red. 
His fingers were curling and 
uneurling. 

Mr Haliburton directed upon 
him what can only be described 
as a depredatory eye. 

“Don’t you think, Mr Mar- 
rable,” he said, “that it would 
be a good thing to—square me? 
I could do with that five 
thousand. This is a censorious 
world, you know ; and scandal- 
ous little yarns are apt to get 
about when a young lady 
accepts—Hrrrumph !” 

It was the last straw. 
Hughie’s iron restraint snapped 
at last. Both his and Mr 
Haliburton’s impressions of the 
next few moments were dis- 
tinctly blurred, but at the end 
of that period Hughie, breath- 
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ing heavily and feeling as if he 
had just won a valuable prize 
in a consolation race, found 
himself facing Jimmy Mar- 
rable, who had entered the 
door just as Love (as repre- 
sented by Mr Haliburton) flew 
out of the window. 

“ Hallo, Hughie!” 

“Hallo, Uncle Jimmy! Half 
a mo’!” 

Mr Haliburton, seated dizzily 
in a rose-bed in the garden, 
heard Hughie’s step returning 
to the French window above 
his head. A _ walking -stick 
suddenly speared itself in the 
soil beside him, and a pair of 
gloves and a Homburg hat 
pattered delicately down upon 
his upturned countenance ; 
while Hughie’s voice intimated 
that there was a swift and 
well-cushioned train back to 
town at six-twenty. 

Then, closing the window 
and leaving Mr Haliburton to 
extract himself tenderly from 
his bed of roses, cursing feebly 
the while and _ ruminating 
bitterly upon the unreliabil- 
ity of proverbial expressions, 
Hughie turned to the room 
again. It had just occurred 
to him that in the heat of the 
moment he had been a trifle 
cavalier in his reception of a 
relative whom he had not seen 
for ten years, and who he 
imagined had been dead for 
four. 


Half an hour later Jimmy 
Marrable inquired— 

“Would it be too much to 
ask whom you were throwing 
out of the window when I 
came in?” 

“Friend of Joey’s,” said 
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Hughie briefly. “And now, 
Uncle Jimmy,” he added, with 
clouding brow — the joy of 
battle was overpast, and the 
horizon was dark with the 
wings of all kinds of chickens 
coming home to roost, —“] 
should like to inform you that 
you and your financial methods 
have put me in a devil of a 
hole. I want an explanation,” 

“Right. Fire away!” 

“Well, when I took on the 
job bequeathed to me by you 
of administering Joan’s affairs, 
I discovered that instead of 
being an heiress, the child was 
practically penniless. For some 
idiotic reason best known to 
yourself, you no sooner put 
money into the bank for her 
than you dragged it all out 
again. Consequently I dis- 
covered that I was booked to 
manage the affairs of a girl 
whom everybody thought to be 
the possessor of pots of money, 
but whose entire capital ”—he 
picked up the pass - beok— 
“amounted in reality to one 
hundred pounds sterling.” 

“Correct!” said Jimmy 
Marrable. “Proceed!” 

“Tf,” continued Hughie in 
an even and businesslike tone, 
“Joan had been prepared to 
marry me, the money wouldn’t 
have mattered, as she could 
have had mine. Unfortunately 
that event did not occur.” 

“Did she know she hadn’t 
any money when you asked 
her to marry you?” inquired 
Jimmy Marrable. 

“Be.” 

“ And did she go on refusing 
you after you had informed her 
she was & pauper?” 

Hughie had seen this ques- 
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tion coming from afar. He 
turned a delicate carmine. His 
uncle surveyed him, and nodded 
comprehendingly. . 

“Quite so!” he said. “Quite 
so! You never told her.” 

“No,” said Hughie, “I hadn’t 
the heart. It seemed like— 
like trying to coerce her into 
marrying me. No, I just let 
her imagine that she had a 
tidy little fortune invested, and 
that she could live on the in- 
terest—three hundred a-year. 
I—I found that sum for her, 
and she took it allright. After 
all, she was a woman, and 
women will swallow almost 
anything you tell them about 
money matters. If they jib at 
all, all you have to do is to 
surround yourself with a cloud 
of technicalities, and they cave 
in at once. I think Joey was a 
little surprised at not getting 
more, for she had thought her- 
self a bit of an heiress; but she 
never said a word. In fact, 
she was so kind about it that 
I saw she was convinced I had 
made a mess of things some- 
where, and must be protected 
accordingly. She put it all 
down to my usual incompetence, 
IT suppose,—as far as I can see, 
she considers me a born fool,— 
and accepted the situation 
loyally.” 

“She would do that,” said 
Jimmy Marrable. 

“Well,” continued Hughie, 
‘Joan was all right, but every- 
body else was the devil. An 
awful girl friend of hers, 
called Harbord. x 

“I know—twelve per cent!” 
gurgled Jimmy Marrable. 

“Yes. Well, she came and 
gave me beans to begin with. 
VOL, CLXXXVI.—NO, MCXXIX, 





Then young Lance began to 
suspect me—he never could 
stand me at any price, —and 
he came and raised Cain one 
day at a luncheon-party I was 
giving—but, by the way, that’s 
all right now; Lance has come 
round completely. Even the 
Leroys couldn’t conceal their 
conviction that I had made a 
bungle somewhere—an honest 
bungle, of course, but a bungle. 
And finally an unutterable 
sweep called Haliburton came 
along. I knew something of 
him—so much, in fact, that it 
never occurred to me that there 
was anything to fear from him. 
But he got the master-grip on 
me when every one else had 
failed. Joey—our Joey—fell 
in love with him and promised 
to marry him!” 

“T have heard nothing of 
this. What sort of fellow is 
he?” inquired Jimmy Marrable. 

“Much the same type, I 
should say, as the late lamented 
Gaymer, senior.” 

“Are you sure—about her 
falling in love?” eontinued 
Jimmy Marrable, in a puzzled 
voice, 

“ Looks like it,” said Hughie. 
“T was away yesterday, and 
got back early this morning. 
I found a note from Joey on 
my dressing-table, saying that 
Haliburton had proposed to 
her, and that she was sending 
him along to me to ask for my 
consent. She wouldn’t have 
gone as far as that if she didn’t 
—if she didn’t” —his voice 
shook. “It was a pill for me, 
Uncle Jimmy !” 

“What did you do?” said 
Jimmy Marrable. 

“I did this. I knew quite 
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well that if Joey—loved him” 
—the words came from be- 
tween his clenched teeth— 
“she would stick to him, 
blackguard or not. She’s that 
sort.” 

“She is. Well?” 

“TI came to the conclusion 
that if there was to be a rup- 
ture of the engagement it must 
come from him,” 

“You made him break it 
off?” 

* Yes.” 

“How? By throwing him 
out of the window?” 

“No. That would have been 
no good if he was really after 
her money. I simply told him 
the truth—the whole truth— 
about her bank balance, and so 
on. That did it. He backed 
out all right.” 

Jimmy Marrable rubbed his 
hands. 

“ And then ?” 

“And then ideas began to 
occur to him——” 

“Exactly. He began to 
ask questions —to make in- 
nuendoes of 

“Yes. I then threw him 
out of the window. It was 
some consolation. That is the 
story.” 

Hughie turned away, and 
gazed dejectedly into the 
fender. Presently Jimmy 
Marrable remarked— 

“And meanwhile the fat is 
in the fire? ” 

“Tt is,” said Hughie bitterly. 
“Uncle Jimmy, what will she 
think? Everything is bound 
to come out now—that fellow 
will run about telling every- 
body—and when she hears of 
the cruel position I’ve placed 
her in she'll never speak to me 
again. We shan’t even be 
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ordinary good friends now. 

. Poor little girl! I've 
done her the worst turn a man 
can do a woman; and I would 
have died for her—cheerfully |” 

Hughie leaned against the 
tall mantelpiece and dropped 
his head upon his arms, 
“Joey! Joey!” he murmured 
to himself, very softly. 

Jimmy Marrable retired to 
remote corner of the room, 
where he spent some time 
selecting a cigar from Jack 
Leroy’s private locker. Pre. 
sently he returned. Observing 
that his nephew was appar- 
ently not quite ready to resume 
the conversation, he spent some 
time in lighting the cigar, 
bridging over the silence with 
a rumbling soliloquy. 

“It is a blessing to be back 
on dry land again,” he observed, 
‘where cigars will keep in de- 
cent condition. No more green 
weeds for me! What I like is 
a good crisp Havana that splits 
open if you squeeze the end, 
instead of——” 

Hughie once more stood erect 
on the hearthrug. The fit had 
passed. 

Jimmy Marrable eyed him 
curiously. 

“ Hughie, boy,” he said, “it 
was a mad, mad scheme. Why 
did you do it?” 

Hughie turned upon him, and 
blazed out suddenly. 

“Why?” he cried. “Be- 
cause there was nothing else to 
do! Do you think I would let 
our Joey—no, damn it! my 
Joey—go out as a governess Or 
a chorus-girl—yes, she actually 
suggested that /—when I could 
keep her happy and comfort- 
able by telling one little white 
lie? It may have been a mad 
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thing to do; but it was a 
choice of evils, and I’d do it 
again ! So stuff that up your 
cigar and smoke it !” 

“ Silly young owl!” remarked 
Jimmy Marrable. He lit his 
cigar with fastidious care, and 
continued— 

“T suppose you want an ex- 
planation from me now?” 

“Yes,” 

“Well, the withdrawal of that 
money was an eleventh-hour 
notion. It suddenly occurred 
to me that you, with your 
imbecile ideas about honour 
and filthy lucre, and so forth, 
might feel squeamish about 
making love to a girl with a 
fat bank balance. So just 
before I sailed I drew the 
money out, imagining that by 
so doing I should be removing 
the only obstacle to a happy 
union between you and Joey. 


CHAPTER TWENTY.—SINFUL 


Ten minutes passed. Hughie, 
leaning heavily against the 
frame of the French window, 
gazed listlessly out at a squir- 
rel which was inviting him to 
a game of hide-and-seek from 
the far side of a tree-trunk. 

“One thing,” he mused,—“ I 
shall be able to go abroad 
again now. No more of 
this——_” 

There was the faintest per- 
ceptible rustle behind him. 
Joan must have come in very 
quietly, for the door was shut 
and she was sitting on the 
corner of the writing-table— 
exactly where the recently - 
departed Haliburton had been 
posing—swinging her feet and 
surveying her late guardian’s 


The entire affair was intended 
to be a walk over for you. 
Between us, we seem to have 
made a bonny mess of things. 
Hughie, we Marrables are not 
cut out for feminine fancy- 
work.” 

“What is to be done now?” 
said Hughie gloomily. 

“T have thought of that,” 
said Jimmy Marrable. “When 
@ man gets in a hopeless tangle 
of any kind, his best plan is to 
ask a woman to help him out. 
That is what we shall have 
to do. Wait here a few 
minutes.” 

He turned towards the door, 

“Mildred Leroy won’t be in 
for half-an-hour yet,” called 
Hughie after him, “so it’s no 
good looking for her.” 

“All right!” replied Jimmy 
Marrable’s voice far up the 
stairs. 


WASTE OF A PENNY STAMP. 


back. In her hand she held a 
pink slip of paper. 

Hughie never forgot the pic- 
ture that she presented at that 
moment, She was dressed in 
white— something workman- 
like and unencumbering—with 
a silver filigree belt round her 
waist. She wore a battered 
Panama hat—the sort of head- 
gear affected by “coons” of 
the music-hall persuasieon— 
with a wisp of pale blue silk 
twisted round it. The evening 
sun, streaming through the 
most westerly of the windows, 
glinted on her hair, her belt, 
and the silver buckles on her 
shoes. Hughie caught his 
breath. 

Joan spoke first. 
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“Here's something for you, 
Hughie,” she said. 

Hughie took the proffered 
slip of paper. It was a cheque, 
made out to himself and signed 
by Jimmy Marrable. 

“T think that covers all the 
expense to which you have 
been put on my account while 
Uncle Jimmy has been away,” 
said Joan. Her voice sounded 
gruff and businesslike. 

Hughie examined the cheque. 
“Yes,” he said, “it does.” 

“Tt was very good of you,” 
said Joan formally, “to ad- 
vance me so much money. I 
had no idea you were doing it. 
Apparently you might never 
have got it back again.” 

Hughie gazed at her curi- 


ously. He began to grasp the 
situation. He was to be white- 
washed: the compromising 


past was to be decently buried, 
and “Temporary Loan” was 
to be its epitaph. 

‘“‘Never mind that,” he said 
awkwardly. “All in the day’s 
work, you know! Afraid I 
was a rotten trustee.” 

Suddenly Joan’s demeanour 
changed. 

“And now, my man,” she 
said briskly, ‘‘ will you be good 
enough to explain what you 
mean by compromising a lady 
in this way?” 

Hughie looked at her for a 
moment in dismay. Then he 
saw that her eyes were twink- 
ling, and he heaved a sudden 
sigh of incredulous relief. He 
was forgiven ! 

“Joey!” he said — “ Joey, 
you mean to say you're not 
angry?” 

“Furious!” replied Miss 
Gaymer, smiling in her old 
friendly fashion. 
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“Thank God!” said Hughie, 

Miss Gaymer changed the 
subject, rather hurriedly, 

“There's something else ] 
want to ask you,” she said, 
“Will you kindly inform me 
what has become of my— 
ahem !—young man?” 

“Who?” said Hughie. “Oh, 
that chap? He is gone.” 

“Gone? Where?” 

“ London, I should think.” 

“Why?” 

“In the first place, because 
I told him about your—I mean 
—I wouldn’t advise you to ask 
me, Joey. You see—I should 
hate P 

“You would hate,” said Miss 
Gaymer, coming to his rescue, 
“to say ‘I told you so!’ I 
know, Hughie. It’s like you, 
and I love yu for it.” 

Hughie winced. These col- 
loquial terms of endearment 
are sometimes rather tantalis- 
ing. Still, he must not mind 
that. The girl, too, had had 
her disappointment, and was 
bearing herself bravely. At 
least—— 

“Joey,” he said suddenly, 
“did you really care for that 
bloke ?” 

The lady on the table stiff- 
ened suddenly. 

“What — that poisonous 
bounder?” She rolled up her 
eyes. ‘ My che-ild!” 

“ But you let him make love 
to you.” 

“Did I? I suppose you 
were there,” observed Miss Gay- 
mer witheringly, “disguised as 
a Chinese lantern !” 

“Well, what did you do, 
then?” 

“He asked me to be his 
blushing bride,” said the un- 
feeling Miss Gaymer, “and 
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tried to grab my hand. I 
squinted down my nose, and 
looked very prim and sweet, 
and thought we had better be 
getting back to the ball-room, 
and he could talk to Mr Mar- 
rable in the morning. If that’s 
your idea of allowing people to 
make love, dear friend ” 

“But you — you — promised 
to marry him!” said poor 
Hughie. 

Joan stared at him. 

“Do you mean to tell me, 
Hughie,” she said slowly, “that 
he told you that ?” 

“ Yes—with one or two cor- 
roborative details. That was 
why I had to tell him-——every- 
thing, you know. It was the 
only way, I thought, to choke 
him off.” 

“OQ—o—oh!” Miss Gaymer 
wriggled indignantly. ‘The 
creature! And when he heard 
I had no money, he cried 
off?” 

Hughie bowed his head. 
Joan gave a low gurgling 
laugh. 

“There’s no getting over it, 
Hughie!” she said. “He 
scored. A nasty slap for little 
me! But I deserved it, for 
trying to trifle with his young 
affections, Well, you have 
given me one reason for his 
departure. What was the 
other ?” 

Hughie eyed her in some em- 
barrassment. Then he said— 

“He began to talk about 
you, Joey, in a way I didn’t 
like, so [—_” 

His eye slid round towards 
the window, and then down- 
ward in the direction of his 
right foot. A smile crept over 





his troubled face, and he 
glanced at Joan. 
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“Oh, Hughie, did you?” she 
exclaimed rapturously. 

“Yes. He landed in that 
rose-bed. Look!” 

Joey shuffled off the table and 
joined him by the window. A 
few feet below them, on the 
rose-bed, lay the unmistakable 
traces of the impact of a body 
falling from rest with an accel- 
eration due to something more 
than the force of gravity. 

Joan cooed softly, evidently 
well pleased. Hughie turned 
and regarded her with a puzz- 
led expression. No man ever 
yet fathomed the workings of 
the feminine mind, but he 
never quite gives up trying to 
do so. 

“Are you glad that he got 
thrown out?” he asked. 

Joan pondered. 

“Tt’s not exactly that,” she 
said. “I’m not glad he was 
thrown out: it must have hurt 
him, poor dear! But I’m glad 
you threw him out, if you 
understand the difference.” 

Hughie was not at all sure 
that he did, but he nodded his 
head in a comprehending man- 
ner. Then he continued— 

“Tell me, Joey, if you didn’t 
care for him, why did you send 
him to me, instead of giving 
him the knock direct?” 

Joey surveyed her retired 
“ warder” with eyes  half- 
closed. 

“Well,” she said reflectively, 
“there were heaps of reasons, 
but you are a man and 
wouldn’t understand any of 
them. But, roughly speaking, 
it was because I wanted to see 
how you would handle him. I 
knew you wouldn’t let him 
marry me, of course, but I 
wanted to see how you would 
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play your cards. (You simply 
don’t know how fascinating 
these things are to watch.) 
Besides, I thought it would be 
good for him to come face to 
face with—a man,” she added, 
almost below her breath. 

“T only got the best of him,” 
said Hughie humbly, “ by lay- 
ing all my cards on the 
table. There’s not much finesse 
required for a game like 
that.” 

“Still, you won,” said Joan. 

Hughie sighed. 

“Haliburton lost, if you 
like,” he said; “I don’t quite 
see what J——” 

“* No—you won /” said a very 
small but very insistent voice 
by his side. 

Hughie turned _ sharply. 
Miss Gaymer was breathing 
expansively upon the glass of 
the window, and assiduously 
scribbling a pattern thereon 
with her finger—an infantile 
and unladylike habit of which 
her nurse thought she had 
cured her at the age of eight. 
Also, her cheeks were aglow, 
and that with a richness of 
colouring which sufficed to 
convey some glimmerings of 
intelligence even into the brain 
of the obtuse young man beside 
her. Hughie suddenly felt 
something inside his head 
begin to buzz. His gigantic 
right hand (which still con- 
tained Jimmy  Marrable’s 





cheque tucked in between two 
fingers) closed cautiously but 
comprehensively upon Joan’s 
left, which was resting on the 
window - frame, 


much as a 
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youthful entomelogist’s net 
descends upon an unwary 


butterfly. 

“Joey,” he said unsteadily— 
“ Joey, what do you mean?” 

Miss Gaymer sighed, in the 
resigned but persevering fashion 
of a patient Sunday - school 
teacher. Then she slipped her 
hand from under Hughie’s, ex- 
tracting as she did so the 
folded cheque from between 
his fingers. Hughie watched 
her dumbly. 

Joan unfolded the cheque, 
and perused it in a valedictory 
sort of manner. Then she 
kissed it softly. Then she tore 
it up very slowly into small 
pieces. 

She sighed again pensively, 
and said— 

“There goes my ransom! 
It’s a wicked waste—of a 
cheque-stamp! Now,” she 
added cheerfully, “I am com- 
promised worse than _ ever. 
Hughie, dear, I really think, 
after this, that you'll have to 
—Ough! Hughie! Hughie!” 

For blind, groping Hughie’s 
eyes were open at last. With 
an exultant whole-hearted roar 
he initiated a sudden envelop- 
ing movement; and then, turn- 
ing away from the fierce light 
that beats upon actions per- 
formed at a window, strode 
majestically (if rather top- 
heavily) towards a_ great 
leather sofa in a_ secluded 
corner beyond the fireplace. 
The scandalised Miss Gaymer, 
owing to circumstances over 
which she had no control, 
accompanied him. 




















WHEN the world was settling 
down to peace at the close of 
the wars of Queen Anne, a 
French diplomatist suggested 
that Harley should ask the 
Cortes of Castile to guarantee 
the due performance of certain 
Spanish treaty obligations. 
The cautious Minister replied 
that the Cortes of Castile was 
magni nominis umbra, thereby 
showing his belief that the 
security was but shadowy. It 
has been the fate of Spain to 
enrich the ghost world of the 
past with not a few shadows 
of great names. One of them, 
and not the least romantic 
among them, is the shade of 
the vessel which the Span- 
iards name a “galeon,” and 
we spell “galleon.” We are 
quite right; for the parent 
name of the “galeon” is in 
Spanish “galera,” and in 
English “galley.” A _ long 
story of heroism, enterprise, 
greed, folly, achievement, and 
disaster gathered round the 
galleon, and now makes a 
large part of the history of 
man’s doings on the sea. 

To begin by defining your 
terms is the counsel of honesty 
and of common-sense, Therefore 
the first question to be asked, 
and, as far as may be, answered, 
is, What was the galleon ? 
The reply that it was just 
the Spanish equivalent for 
the “capital ship” of our 
Elizabethan ancestors is ac- 
curate, but insufficient. The 
galleon was the capital ship, 
but with a Spanish char- 
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acter of its own. We 
must not be misled into 
thinking that because the 
name “galeon” was born of 
“galera,” the two types had 
their origin in the same seas, 
or were not essentially differ- 
ent. The galera, our galley, 
and its legitimate offspring, 
the “galeaza” or “ galleasse,” 
and the “galizabra,” came 
from the Mediterranean, and 
were rowed. They were pro- 
vided with masts and sails, 
but only for secondary use. 
Their main dependence was on 
the oar. It is true that the 
“galizabra” was a cross between 
the galley and the “zabra” 
of the Cantabrian coast; but 
it was more of the Mediter- 
ranean than of the Bay. The 
galleon had its origin from the 
Bay of Biscay, and was a sail- 
ing-ship. It came from the 
medizval “nao” or “carabela,” 
which fought with Edward III. 
in the battle off Winchelsea, 
named by Froissart “Espagnols 
sur mer.” We have good 
testimony as to what the 
“naos” and “carabelas””—.e., 
caravels— were. The ancient 
formula of the shipbuilders 
of Biscay and Santander, 
Asturias and Galicia, survives. 
It is monosyllabic and laconic, 
consisting of no more than the 
three words, “Tres, Dos, As” 
—Three, Two, Ace. It means 
that the keel was to be twice 
the beam (in Spanish, manga), 
and three times the height at 
the waist (puntal), or at any 
rate that the height must never 
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be more than a third of the 
keel. There were two sub- 
ordinate measures. The breadth 
of the bottom was one third 
of the beam, and the total 
length (esloria) including the 
rake of bow and stern was 
equal to the combined keel and 
beam. A _ vessel was con- 
structed on these lines in our 
time, to show the visitors at 
an American exhibition what 
the caravel of Columbus was. 
A Spanish crew took her from 
Palos to New Orleans. They 
found that she was not un- 
handy, and could make eight 
or nine knots an hour when 
running free, or going large in 
a good breeze, but, as might 
be expected from her lines, 
that she had one horrible vice. 
She pitched atrociously. The 
Spaniard has a better word 
for the maddening movement. 
He says to “‘cabecear,” to take 
headers, to “piquer une téte,” 
to put your nose into every- 
thing. And the caravel was 
not only ill proportioned, but 
was ill constructed and rigged. 
The lack of internal lining left 
her dependent on the caulking 
to keep out the water. The 
excessive length of the single 
spar masts, and the exagger- 
ated size of their one big 
square sail, or course (papahigo), 
worked with a ruinous leverage 
on the weak hull. Columbus 
and Vasco da Gama were better 
provided as to rigging than the 
mediseval seamen. But they 


had not a better ship. When 
we see what were the vessels 
in which America was reached, 
the Cape was rounded, Magel- 
lan reached the Philippines, 
and Sebastian de Elcano com- 
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pleted the first voyage round 
the world, it surely behoveg 
the seamen of to-day to take 
their caps off to the memory of 
the Italians, Spaniards, and 
Portuguese who opened the 
great ocean routes. 

The galleon was, properly 
speaking, and at the beginning, 
only a “carabela” somewhat 
improved as to her rigging 
and increased in size. The 
word came into use in the 
early part of the sixteenth 
century. Our historians have 
been too much in the habit of 
taking it for granted that she 
was built on one unvaryin 
model, and also that she was 
always a large ship—as ships 
went in the sixteenth century. 
But these assumptions will not 
stand examination. The gal- 
leon was in fact very consider- 
ably modified and improved 
even in the sixteenth century. 
Until the disasters of the war 
with England taught her 
some wisdom, Spain was in- 
deed content to build enlarged 
carabelas — weak, lumbering 
ships which rolled much and 
pitched insufferably. But after 
1588 our seamen saw a marked 
improvement in the quality of 
the Spanish ships. The Gov- 
ernment of Philip II. and his 
successors showed more intelli- 
gence than the world has given 
it credit for, and it was served 
in its naval administration by 
some able men—Cristobal de 
Barros and the Knight of 
Malta, Diego de _ Brochero, 
among others. Royal Com- 
missions were appointed to 
hear witnesses and report on 
shipbuilding policy in 1591, 
in 1611, 1614, and 1640. There 
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was much speculation and some 
scientific experiment. Naval 
officers and naval experts 
wrote treatises which have 
been summarised and extracted 
in the ‘ Naval Disquisitions’ of 
Don Cesareo Duro. The gal- 
leon changed for the better. 
It is not necessary to give 
reasons for the direction in 
which the change was made. 
There was one obvious way of 
modifying the “Three, Two, 
Ace” formula with advan- 
tage. The proportion of keel 
to beam was altered till by 
successive steps it reached 
three to one. The Spaniards 
continued to build higher at 
bow and stern than their neigh- 
bours, but in the end the gal- 
leons did not differ materially 
in proportions from the ships 
of England or Holland. The 
models finally selected are 
described with their measure- 
ments in the great store of 
knowledge concerning them 
which bears the name of ‘ Norte 
de la Contratacion,’ and was 
published in folio at Seville in 
1672. It is easy to translate 
the title literally, for it signifies 
‘The Polestar of Trade,’ but 
that is a mere dictionary ren- 
dering. Our prolific translator 
from the Spanish, Captain 
John Stevens, who published 
a summary of the ‘Norte’ in 
1702, shirked the difficulty in 
& mean way. He called his 
book ‘The Spanish Law of 
Trade to the West Indies.’ If 
the author, Don José de Veitia 
Linage, Knight of Santiago, 
Lord of the House of Veitia, 
Counsellor and Treasurer to 
his Majesty, and Ordinary 
Judge of the Royal Court of 





the Board of Trade to the 
Indies, had left his title to 
speak for itself all had been 
easy. But he did not. He 
explains in his preface that as 
@ painter is careful to choose a 
studio which shall have a win- 
dow opening to the north, so 
that he may work in freedom 
from the distracting rays of 
the sun and in a pure light, so 
it behoves an honest author to 
avoid all beams of prejudice 
and passion from one hand or 
the other. Therefore it is to 
be presumed that he wished 
his ‘Norte’ to mean not only 
the north star, by which a 
course may be steered, but 
also a pervading atmosphere 
of “dry-light” accuracy and 
impartiality. 

The book is truly a good one, 
and the author spoke of what 
he knew. For one of his 
varied functions as an officer, 
both administrative and judi- 
cial, of that wonderful body 
the Council of the Indies, was 
to superintend the choice and 
testify to the seaworthiness of 
all vessels employed in the 
“carrera de las Indias,” the 
course to the Indies. More- 
over, he did not rely wholly 
on his own knowledge, but 
called in an _ experienced 
naval officer and _ writer 
on shipbuilding, Don Juan 
de Echeverri, to write his tech- 
nical chapters. With the help 
of Don Juan we can see what a 
great galleon was. He cites as 
an example the San Josef. Ob- 
serve that the measurements of 
a Spanish ship intended to be 
employed in the “carrera de 
las Indias” were taken in 
“ codos reales” or royal cubits. 
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Now the royal cubit was two- 
thirds and a thirty-seoond part 
of two-thirds of the Spanish 
yard, or “vara,” according to 
the standard which was kept 
in the Cathedral of Burgos. 
The size of the royal cubit 
may be given in another way, 
namely, as being thirty-three 
of those digits, whereof there 
are forty-eight in the vara, 
which is divided not only into 
three feet of twelve inches, but 
also into four spans of twelve 
digits. Now note that the 
vara is about three inches less 
than the English yard, and the 
plain man who has no call to 
go into hundredths of inches 
can work the simple sum which 
will show him that the “codo 
real” is, as near as he need 
want to go, twenty-three Eng- 
lish inches, Then he can ap- 
preciate the size of the great 
galleon San Josef. She meas- 
ured sixty royal cubits, say 115 
ft., on the keel, and seventy- 
two, say 139 ft., on the gun- 
deck. Her beam was twenty- 
one cubits=40 ft., and the 
depth of the hold was ten= 
19 ft. Therefore the San 
Josef was a somewhat smaller 
vessel than a British 50-gun 
ship of the early eighteenth cen- 
tury, which measured 117 ft. 
on the keel, 144 ft. on the gun- 
deck, and 42 ft. in the beam, 
and had a depth of 17 ft. in 
the hold. The burden of the 
galleon is given as 1109} tons, 
while the official measurement 
of the British 50-gun ship was 
1053 tons. But measurement 


for tonnage was like the money 
affairs of Mr Tulliver, “all a 
moodle,” in the days before 
Moorsom. We see that the 
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San Josef was not a very large 
vessel, even according to the 
standard of the seventeenth 
century. But she ranked as 
a great ship. As a rule the 
Spaniards preferred a vessel 
of from 500 to 700 tons for 
war, and of from 200 to 400 
tons for commerce. The great 
question of size versus number 
was briskly debated in Seville 
in and about 1672, as it had 
been no deubt at the Pirsus, 
when the “triérés” was a 
novelty, and as it is to-day 
between the friends and the 
enemies of “monsters” and 
“ Dreadnoughts.” All the 
arguments for and against will 
be found stated in terms of 
galleons in the chapters which 
Don Juan de Echeverri con- 
tributed to the ‘Norte de la 
Contratacion,’ in very sound 
Castilian. 

The San Josef and her sister 
galleons were the carriers of 
the bullion of Peru and Mexico, 
the emeralds, cochineal, choc- 
olate, and other riches of the 
Indies of small bulk but high 
price. Therefore it was that 
they were sought after by all 
those who were resolved to 
share the good things of the 
New World with Spain. They 
were many. First in order of 
time come the Barbary pirates, 
who began to plunder as early 
as 1506. The French seamen 
of Havre, Dieppe, and La 
Rochelle followed. They were 
the forerunners, and in after 
times the associates, of Hawkins 
and Drake. Then came the 
Dutch. The time of danger 
for the galleons was on the 
homeward voyage. They went 
out laden with European goods, 
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which were not worth plunder- 
ing. Indeed, as the Spaniards 
were not a manufacturing 
people they purchased a great 
part of the cargoes they sent 
out in Italy, France, England, 
and the Low Countries. So 
no one had an interest in in- 
juring their export trade. The 
desire of their rivals was for 
the bullion and the colonial 
produce. For them hostile 
squadrons, privateers, and 
pirates cruised in the summer 
months. The course of Spanish 
trade was governed by fixed 
rules, drawn up and designed 
to give safety. In truth they 
were of no small use to Spain’s 
assailants, for they told every- 
body exactly when and where 
the galleons were to be found. 
All galleons sailed either in 
the “flotas” or in the “armada 
de galeones.” Flota, accord- 
ing to the dictionaries, means a 
fleet, and an armada is properly 
a squadron. But in the trade 
with the Indies the words had 
particular meanings. The 
flotas were the swarms of 
merchant galleons, and the 
armada de galeones was the 
armed force which went to 
protect them. The flotas went 
out in two detachments and 
came back together. With, or 
so soon as might be after, the 
first spring-tides in May, the 
flota of New Spain —ie., 
Mexico—sailed. The flota for 
the “Firm Land,” Tierra 
Firme, sailed in September 
or October. By the Firm 
Land is to be understood the 
Spanish Main—that is to say, 
the north and north-east of the 
continent of South America. 
The Spaniards, as readers of 


‘Don Quixote’ will remember, 
had a leaning to believe that 
islands might at any moment 
be found to be afloat. There- 
fore, “the islands of the ocean 
sea,” otherwise the Antilles, 
were placed in opposition to 
the Tierra Firme, which we call 
the Spanish Main. Thespring- 
tides were of vast importanee, 
in the earlier days at least. 
Seville had the monopoly of 
the trade, and the vessels 
started from San Lucar de 
Barrameda, at the mouth of 
the Guadalquivir. Now, San 
Lucar has a bar which could 
not be crossed by any but the 
smallest craft, except at the 
highest tides. In later times 
the bar became so serious an 
obstacle that the staple of the 
trade was moved to Cadiz. 
The flotas went first to Domin- 
ica, in the Leeward Islands, 
and there the ships separated 
for the different ports to which 
they were bound. To each 
flota there was a General, 
who sailed in his “capitana,” 
and an Admiral, who sailed in 
his “almiranta.” The General 
was the commander-in-chief, 
and the Admiral was the second 
in command. Their vessels 
carried one-third less cargo 
than others, so as to have room 
for the detachment of soldiers, 
who formed their main, if not 
their sole, defence. They 
carried few guns. It was the 
flota of New Spain which 
destroyed the squadron of 
Hawkins and his French 
friends at the anchorage of 
San Juan de Ulloa. 

The armada de galeones 
belonged to the trade of the 
Indies as fully as the flotas, 
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but it was intended to be an 
armed guard, Spain has left 
us many examples of a total 
lack of administrative common- 
sense, and none of them is more 
wonderful than the amazing 
patchwork of her navy till 
the eighteenth century. Every 
squadron was a separate affair, 
paid for by special resources, 
and commanded by its own 
officers. The armada de gal- 
eones was supported by a five 
per cent levy on all goods 
carried in the trade with the 
New World, and had no con- 
nection with the galleys in the 
Mediterranean or the squadron 
of Cantabria, except that they 
all served the same king. It 
was first established to protect 
the home-coming trade between 
the Canaries and the coast of 
Spain against the Barbary 
pirates of Salee and other ports 
of Morocco. When the French 
adventurers and their followers, 
the Elizabethan seamen, began 
to haunt not only the islands 
of the Atlantic but the West 
Indies, the armada de gal- 
eones became the regular 
armed convoy of the trade. 
Its round of service was uni- 
form. It sailed with, or shortly 
after, the second flota in Sept- 
ember or October. Then it 
went along the coast of South 
America to Carthagena of the 
Indies. Thence it worked north, 
collecting the trading ships as 
it went, at Rio de la Hacha, 
Porto Bello, and so on—till it 
reached the west end of Cuba 
and Havannah. There it was 
joined by the ships from Mexico, 
and the whole came back to- 
gether, through the Florida 
Straits, by the Azores or 
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Canaries, to Cadiz. When 
they reached the Atlantic 


islands all canvas partitions 
erected to make cabins were 
pulled down and the ships 
cleared for action, for the belt 
of danger began there and ex- 
tended to Cadiz Bay. Though, 
or rather because, they were 
warships, the galleons of the 
convoy carried the bullion both 
for the king and for private 
traders. When the flotas did 
not sail for fear of enemies 
or because of bad trade, a few 
armed galleons were sent for the 
treasure. Yet they were for- 
bidden to carry ordinary cargo 
coming or going; but as cor- 
ruption or disorder increased, 
the galleons of the armada came 
to be laden with merchandise 
for their officers, and were in 
fact as much trading ships as 
the vessels of the flotas. The 
trade of the Pacific was another 
matter, and does not belong to 
this subject except in one point, 
The Viceroy of Peru was bound 
to see that the bullion from 
Potosi was at Panama by the 
month of March, so that it might 
be carried over the isthmus and 
shipped in the galleons in time 
to allow the whole of the home 
trade to meet at Havannah, 
and clear the Straits of Florida 
before the beginning of the 
hurricane months —that is to 
say, by July. 

Though the galleon was, as 
we see, only the large sailing- 
ship of the time, so much s0, 
indeed, that the Spaniards 
used the name for our greater 
warships, and for the Dutch, 
to us and to the Hollanders it 
was emphatically the carrier 
of the bullion and the em- 
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eralds. Other parts of the 
cargoes of the homeward- 
bound flotas (the outward 
bound, as has been said 
already, would barely repay 
capture)—the cochineal, the 
chocolate, and cocoa, still more 
the hides, might be spoilt or 
find a poor sale; but bars of 
silver and bags of precious 
stones could not fail of a good 
market. In spite of the 
ostrich-like efforts of the 
Spaniards to guard the secrets 
of the Indies, their enemies 
soon found out where the 
booty was to be met with. It 
came by a long sea-route, 
which began at Carthagena 
“of the Indies” in “The New 
Kingdom of Granada ”—men 
call it now the Republic of 
Colombia. From the town 
named after the Carthaginian 
colony in south-eastern Spain, 
“Cartagena de Levante,” and 
founded by the Arragonese, 
Pedro de Heredia, ancestor of 
the author of ‘Les Trophées,’ 
and of the other José Maria 
de Heredia, Cuban poet and 
insurgent, who died  disil- 
lusioned, broken-hearted, and 
starving in Mexico, the route 
of the galleons went west 
across the Gulf of Darien to 
Nombre de Dios and Porto 
Bello on the isthmus of Pa- 
nama. Pestiferous holes as 
they were, they were the sites 
of the “fair,” at which the 
bullion of Peru was exchanged 
for the manufactures of Eu- 
rope. Then it ran north to 
the Yucatan Channel, round 
the west end of Cuba, through 
the Florida Straits, and so to 
Cadiz by the 40th parallel and 
the Azores, while Spain held 
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Portugal, but farther to the 
south and by the Canaries 
when she did not. 

There were fixed points on 
the road where the enemy, who 
chose his time well, could be 
sure of meeting the booty. 
The nearest and, subject to 
eertain conditions, the best, 
was the landfall of the flota, 
Cadiz. But he who would 
take the treasure-ships must 
first be sure that his fleet was 
too strong for the Spanish 
navy, and then trust the King 
of Spain did not find means to 
warn his officers at the Azores 
or the Canaries to take the 
northern route and bring the 
silver to Vigo or Corunna, 
Corcubion or Ferrol. The ex- 
pedition sent by Charles I. in 
1625 might have had both 
Cadiz and the treasure-ships if 
it had not been beaten by its 
own weakness. It sailed away 
too soon and the galleons came 
in safe, to the heartfelt relief 
of the court of Philip IV., which 
had given them up for lost. 
Blake did indeed capture treas- 
ure outside Cadiz, in the Com- 
monwealth days, and the silver 
he took was carried in Ports- 
mouth waggons to the Tower, 
to the great glory and advan- 
tage of the Lord Protector 
Oliver, and withal to the pat- 
riotic joy of his enemies the 
Cavaliers. But as the flota 
was not absolutely compelled 
to come to Cadiz, this cruising- 
ground was not as a rule rich. 
Next for proximity and con- 
venience came the Azores and 
Canaries, where the flota must 
call for orders, and also for 
fresh water and provisions. 
Yet these points rendered little 
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profit. Blake did great injury 
to the Spaniards when he 
sailed into the Bay of Santa 
Cruz de Tenerife, but he gained 
no booty, for the treasure was 
landed, and he had no soldiers 
to take the town. The numer- 
ous “island voyages ” of Eliza- 
beth produced Sir Richard 
Grenville’s magnificent feat of 
‘“‘virtu,” when he threw away 
his life, his ship, and his ship’s 
company, to gain immortal 
glory. And whatelse? Well, 
the quarrel of Essex and 
Raleigh, and a traditional jest. 
It was on his return from 
a barren island voyage that 
Hawkins, a puritan, told the 
Lords of the Council how 
“Paul planteth and Apollos 
watereth, but God only giveth 
the increase.” Her Majesty, 
who was no puritan, swore 
with an oath worthy of her 
father that this fool had gone 
out a soldier and was come 
back a divine. The islands, in 
fact, were so near Spain that 
the King could send a squad- 
ron to meet the home-coming 
trade, and then it was too 
strong to be attacked. In this 
case, too, there were alterna- 
tive routes, and the watcher 
could never be sure as to which 
of them would be taken. 

The best course was to 
attack the treasure-ships at 
their ports of departure in the 
Main and the West Indies. 
But then the assailants were 
themselves far from home, and 
it was long before they were 
able to cruise in force. The 
French came first, and as early 
as 1560 they sacked Havannah, 
still a very small place. If 
Coligny’s scheme to plant a 
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French Huguenot colony in 
Florida could have been carried 
out, the settlers would have 
had the homeward route of the 
treasure-ships at their mercy, 
Coligny’s colony was stamped 
out by Pedro Melendez de 
Avilés. All the world has 
heard of the execution of 
Ribault and his men, of the 
sufferings of Laudonniére, and 
of M. De Gourgues’ alleged 
revenge. The Spanish officer 
was ferocious, without doubt— 
as ferocious as Elizabeth’s 
officers were to the Spaniards 
and Italians at Smerwick, to 
the shipwrecked men of the 
Armada, of whom many were 
butchered in Irish prisons after 
they had been received to 
quarter. The age was cruel, 
and it must in justice be al- 
lowed that the Spaniards could 
hardly be expected to dis- 
tinguish between the Hugue- 
nots whom they found invad- 
ing their master’s territory in 
Florida, and the other French- 
men who had just burnt 
Havannah after massacring 
the inhabitants. The Hugue- 
nots and the pirates were 
indeed hand in glove. When 
we think how weak the 
Spaniards were, we have to 
remember that their enemies 
were also weak at sea, if we 
are to understand why so many 
years passed before a serious 
attack was made on them in 
the West Indies. Poetry, 
romance, national partiality, 
a natural confusion between 
their achievements and the 
greater things done in later 
times, have combined to give 
a fictitious splendour to the 
voyages of Hawkins and Drake. 
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Hawkins went as a smuggler 
of negroes, and in co-operation 
with Spanish smugglers, on 
voyages which were the begin- 
ning of a curious chapter in 
the history of the slave trade. 
He was not averse to piracy, 
as he showed when he joined 
forces with the French pirates 
at Borburata, and sailed to 
San Juan de Ulloa, where he 
and they were destroyed by 
the flota of New Spain. Drake 
hung about solitary places on 
the coast, was beaten off at 
Nombre de Dios, and captured 
a small convoy of treasure on 
the isthmus, with the help 
of a Frenchman, who was 
wounded by the Spaniards 
and left in the lurch by the 
Devonshire Sea Rover. The 
expedition of 1585 plundered 
small places, for San Domingo 
and Carthagena were then 
nothing more, won small beoty, 
and lost half its men by disease. 
The final expedition of Haw- 
kins and Drake, with Basker- 
ville, in 1595, ended in disaster. 
It was designed to seize the 
isthmus, but Baskerville was 
beaten on shore, and the ships 
returned leaving Drake and 
Hawkins to their long sleep at 
the bottom of the sea. 

To seize the isthmus would 
have been the most effectual of 
all ways of intercepting the 
King of Spain’s treasure. But 
none of the attempts made to 
do it succeeded, not even the 
victorious raid of Morgan and 
his Buccaneers. It is true that 
Morgan took and burnt Pana- 
ma, yet the treasure had been 
removed before he reached the 
place, Little booty was taken. 
Most of the Buccaneers died of 


disease oor starvation, and 
Morgan, who was roundly 
accused of corrupt connivance 
with the Spaniards and of 
cheating his followers, was 
hooted in the streets when he 
reached Jamaica. The odd 
story of the Scots Darien 
Company has a place in the 
strange history of West-Indian 
lawlessness, but it was a thing 
apart. 

Neither the Elizabethan ad- 
venturers nor the Buccaneers 
made direct attacks on the 
flotas and the armada de 
galeones. The first heavy 
blow they received, which the 
Spaniards count the first great 
disaster they suffered in the 
West Indies, was delivered in 
1628, and by the Dutchman, 
Piet Hein. Piet is the Benbow 
of Dutch naval history — the 
thorough tarpaulin and regular 
bred seaman. He fought his 
way up from before the mast 
through many adventures, in- 
cluding a period of servitude at 
the oar in Spanish galleys. He 
became an admiral in the ser- 
vice of the Dutch West India 
Company, and in 1628 cap- 
tured a whole treasure - fleet 
and millions of ducats at Ma- 
tanzas. As a feat of war it was 
no great matter, for he had the 
larger fleet, and the Spanish 
admiral Benavides had cor- 
ruptly loaded his war galleons 
with merchandise. Benavides 
was executed for it, and 
perhaps justly, though when 
we read how his judge in 
Spain declared that even if he 
were blameless, he ought to 
be put to death as a sacrifice 
for so great a disaster, doubts 
arise as to the justice. Piet 
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took his glories calmly. They 
received him at Rotterdam 
with triumphal arches, foun- 
tains of wine, and school- 
masters spouting Latin. He 
chewed his quid and said no- 
thing, till in a pause in the 
eloquence he turned to the 
Director of the West India 
Company, who was chairman 
of the meeting, and said: 
“They are making a great 
hullabaloo now because I have 
brought them a hatful of 
money. I have been in greater 
peril for them before and they 
didn’t care a stiver if my head 
was blown off.” 

After 1628 things went ever 
worse for Spain, and she grew 
ever less wise. After 1700 she 
had to ask the French to help 
her to bring the treasure home, 
and King Lewis XIV. schemed 
to get it into his own hands. 
He meant to do so in the case 
of the treasure-fleet which was 
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destroyed at Vigo by Rooke 
and Ormonde. But the trea- 
sure was landed, sent up 
country, and largely pillaged 
by the Galician carters and 
muleteers. ‘The last conspicu- 
ous appearance of the armada 
de galeones was in 1708, when 
the three ships composing it, 
vessels of 66 and 44 guns, were 
attacked by Sir Charles Wager, 
near Carthagena “of the 
Indies,” with the Expedition 
70, the Kingston 60, and the 
Portland 50. One Spanish 
ship blew up, one was taken, 
and the third escaped. She 
too, it was thought, might 
have been taken, if Captain 
Bridges of the Kingston and 
Captain Windsor of the Port- 
land had shown more zeal. 
After that date the name 
galleon died out, and Spanish 
ways of conducting the trade 
were altered. 
DAvID HANNAY. 




















THE MISFORTUNES OF WENAMON. 


BY ARTHUR E. P. WEIGALL, 


In the year 1891, at a small 
village in Upper Egypt named 
El Hibeh, some natives un- 
earthed a much damaged roll 
of papyrus which appeared to 
them to be very ancient. Since 
they had heard that antiquities 
have a market value, they did 
not burn it along with what- 
ever Other scraps of inflam- 
mable material they had col- 
lected for their evening fire, 
but preserved it, and finally 
took it to a dealer, who gave 
them in exchange for it a small 
sum of money. From the 
dealer's hands it passed into 
the possession of Monsieur 
Golenischeff, a Russian Egypt- 
ologist, who happened at the 
time to be travelling in Egypt; 
and by him it was carried to St 
Petersburg, where it now rests. 
This savant presently published 
a translation of the document, 
which at once caused a sen- 
sation in the Egyptological 
world; and during the next 
few years four amended trans- 
lations were made by different 
scholars. The interest shown 
in this tattered roll was due to 
the fact that it had been found 
to contain the actual report 
written by an official named 
Wenamon to his chief, the 
High Priest of Amon-Ra, relat- 
ing his adventures in the 
Mediterranean while procuring 
cedar-wood from the forests 


of Lebanon. The story which 
Wenamon tells is of the 
greatest value to arche- 


ologists, giving as it does o 
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vivid account of the political 
conditions obtaining in Syria 
and Egypt during the reign 
of the Pharaoh Rameses XII.; 
but it also has a very human 
interest, and the misfortunes 
of the writer may still excite 
one’s sympathy after this lapse 
of three thousand years. 

In the time at which Wen- 
amon wrote his report Egypt 
had fallen on evil days. A 
long line of incapable descend- 
ants of the great Rameses II. 
and Rameses III. had ruled 
the Nile valley; and now a 
wretched ghost of a Pharaoh, 
Rameses XII., sat upon the 
throne, bereft of all power, a 
ruler in name only. The 
government of the country 
lay in the hands of two great 
nobles: in Upper Egypt, 
Hirhor, High Priest of Amon- 
Ra, was undisputed master ; 
and in Lower Egypt, Nesu- 
banebded, a prince of the city 
of Tanis (the Zoan of the 
Bible), virtually ruled as king 
of the Delta. Both these 
persons ultimately ascended 
the throne of the Pharaohs; 
but at the time of Wenamon’s 
adventures the High Priest 
was the more powerful of the 
two, and could command the 
obedience of the northern ruler, 
at any rate in all sacerdotal 
matters. The priesthood of 
Amon-Ra was the greatest 
political factor in Egyptian 
life. That god’s name was 
respected even in the courts 
of Syria, and though his 
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power was now on the wane, 
fifty years previously the great 
religious body which bowed the 
knee to him was feared through- 
out all the countriés neighbour- 
ing to Egypt. The main cause 
of Wenamon’s troubles was the 
lack of appreciation of this fact, 
that the god’s influence in Syria 
was not as great as it had been 
in the past; and this report 
would certainly not have been 
worth recording here if he had 
realised that prestige is, of all 
factors in international rela- 
tions, the least reliable. 

In the year 1113 Bc. the 
High Priest undertook the con- 
struction of a ceremonial barge 
in which the image of the god 
might be floated upon the 
sacred waters of the Nile dur- 
ing the great religious festivals 
at Thebes; and for this purpose 
he found himself in need of a 
large amount of cedar-wood of 
the best quality. He therefore 
sent for Wenamon, who held 
the sacerdotal title of ‘ Eldest 
of the Hall of the Temple of 
Amon,” and instructed him to 
proceed to the Lebanon to pro- 
cure the timber. It is evident 
that Wenamon was no travel- 
ler, and we may perhaps be 
permitted to picture him as 
a rather portly gentleman of 
middle age, not wanting either 
in energy or pluck, but given, 
like some of his countrymen, 
to a fluctuation of the emotions 
which would jump him from 
smiles to tears, from hope to 
despair, in a manner amaz- 
ing to any but an Egyptian. 
To us he often appears as 
an overgrown baby, and his 
misfortunes have a farcical 
nature which makes its appeal 
as much through the medium 
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of one’s love of the ludicrous ag 
through that of one’s interest 
in the romance of adventure, 
Those who are acquainted with 
Egypt will see in him one of 
the types of naif, delightful 
children of the Nile, whose 
decorous introduction into the 
parlour of the nations of to- 
day is requiring such careful 
rehearsal. 

For his journey the High 
Priest gave Wenamon a sum 
of money, and as credentials he 
handed him a number of letters 
addressed to Egyptian and 
Syrian princes, and intrusted 
to his care a particularly sacred 
little image of Amon- Ra, 
known as Amon-of-the-Road, 
which had probably accom- 
panied other envoys to the 
Kingdoms of the Sea in times 
past, and would be recognised 
as a token of the official 
nature of any embassy which 
carried it, 

Thus armed, Wenamon set 
out from El Hibeh—probably 
the ancient Hetbennu, the cap- 
ital of the Eighteenth Province 
of Upper Egypt—on the six- 
teenth day of the eleventh 
month of the fifth year of the 
reign of Rameses XII. (1113 
B.C.), and travelled down the 
Nile by boat to Tanis, a dis- 
tance of some 200 miles. On 
his arrival at this fair city of 
the Delta, whose temples and 
palaces rose on the borders of 
the swamps at the edge of the 
sea, Wenamon made his way 
to the palace of Nesubanebded, 
and handed to him the letters 
which he had received from 
the High Priest. These were 
caused to be read aloud; and 
Nesubanebded, hearing that 
Wenamon was desirous of 
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reaching the Lebanon as soon 
as possible, made the necessary 
arrangements for his immedi- 
ate despatch upon a vessel 
which happened then to be 
lying at the quay under the 
command of a Syrian skipper 
named Mengebet, who was 
about to set out for the Asiatic 
coast. On the first day of the 
twelfth month, that is to say 
fourteen days after his depart- 
ure from his native town, 
Wenamon set sail from Tanis, 
crossing the swamps and head- 
ing out into “the Great Syrian 
Sea.” 

The voyage over the blue 
rippling Mediterranean was 
calm and prosperous as the 
good ship sailed along the 
barren shores of the land of 
the Shasu, along the more 
mountainous coast of Edom, 
and thence northwards past 
the cities of Askalon and 
Ashdod. To Wenamon, how- 
ever, the journey was fraught 
with anxiety. He was full of 
fears as to his reception in 
Syria, for the first of his 
misfortunes had befallen him. 
Although he had with him 
both money and the image 
of Amon-of-the-Road, in the 
excitement and hurry of his 
departure he had entirely for- 
gotten to obtain again the 
bundle of letters of introduc- 
tion which he had _ given 
Nesubanebded to read; and 
thus there were grave reasons 
for supposing that his mission 
might prove a complete failure. 
Mengebet was evidently a stern 
old salt who cared not a snap 
of the fingers for Amon or his 
envoy, and whose one desire 
was to reach his destination 
as rapidly as wind and oars 
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would permit; and it is prob- 
able that he refused bluntly 
to return to Tanis when Wen- 
amon informed him of the over- 
sight. This and the inherent 
distrust of an Egyptian for a 
foreigner led Wenamon to re- 
gard the captain and the crew 
with suspicion; and one must 
imagine him seated in the 
rough deck-cabin gloomily 
guarding the divine image and 
his store of money. He had 
with him a secretary and prob- 
ably two or three servants; 
and one may picture these 
unfortunates anxiously watch- 
ing the Syrian sailors as they 
slouched about the deck. It is 
further to be remembered that 
as a general rule the Egyptians 
are most extremely bad sailors. 

After some days the ship 
arrived at the little city of 
Dor, which nestled at the foot 
of the Ridge of Carmel; and 
here they put in to replenish 
their supplies. Wenamon states 
in his report that Dor was at 
this time a city of the Thekel 
or Sicilians, some wandering 
band of sea-rovers having left 
their native Sicily to settle 
here, at first under the pro- 
tection of the Egyptians, but 
now independent of them. The 
King of Dor, by name Bedel, 
hearing that an envoy of the 
High Priest of Amon-Ra had 
arrived in his harbour, very 
politely sent down to him a 
joint of beef, some loaves of 
bread, and a jar of wine, upon 
which Wenamon must have 
set to with an appetite, after 
subsisting upon the scanty 
rations of the sea for so long 
a time. 

It may be that the wine was 
more potent than that to which 
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the Egyptian was accustomed ; 
or perhaps the white buildings 
of the city, glistening in the 
sunlight, and the busy quays, 
engrossed his attention too 
completely : anyhow, the second 
of his misfortunes now befel 
him. One of the Syrian sailors 
seized the opportunity to slip 
into his cabin and to steal the 
money which was hidden there. 
Before Wenamon had detected 
the robbery the sailor had dis- 
appeared for ever amidst the 
houses of Dor. That evening 
the distracted envoy, seated 
upon the floor of his cabin, 
was obliged to chronicle the 
list of stolen money, which list 
was afterwards incorporated 
in his report in the following 
manner :— 


One vessel containing gold 
amounting to . 

Four vessels containing sil- 
ver amounting to 20 

One wallet containing sil- 
ver amounting to Be ws 


Total of what was stolen: 
Gold, 5 debens ; silver, 31 debens. 


A deben weighed about 100 
grammes, and thus the robber 
was richer by 500 grammes of 
gold, which in those days would 
have the purchasing value of 
about £600 in our money, and 
3100 grammes of silver, equal 
to about £2200." 

Wenamon must have slept 
little that night, and early on 
the following morning he hast- 
ened to the palace of King 
Bedel to lay his case before 
him. Fortunately Bedel did 
not ask him for his credentials, 
but with the utmost politeness 


5 debens. 
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he gave his consideration te 
the affair. Wenamon’s words, 
however, were by no means 
polite, and one finds in them 
a blustering assurance which 
suggests that he considered 
himself a personage of extreme 
consequence, and regarded a 
King of Dor as nothing in 
comparison with an envoy of 
Amon-Ra. 

“T have been robbed in your 
harbour,” he cried,—so he tells 
us in the report,—“ and, since 
you are the king of this land, 
you must be regarded as a 
party to the crime. You must 
search for my money. The 
money belongsto Nesubanebded, 
and it belongs to Hirhor, my 
lord” (no mention, observe, of 
the wretched Rameses XIL), 
“and to the other nobles of 
Egypt. It belongs also to 
Weret, and to Mekmel, and 
to Zakar-Baal the Prince of 
Byblos.” These latter were 
the persons to whom it was 
to be paid. 

The King of Dor listened to 
this outburst with Sicilian 
politeness, and replied in the 
following very correct terms. 
“With all due respect to your 
honour and excellency,” he said, 
“T know nothing of this com- 
plaint which you have lodged 
with me. If the thief belonged 
to my land and went on board 
your ship in order to steal your 
money, I would advance you 
the sum from my treasury 
while they were finding the cul- 
prit. But the thief who robbed 
you belonged to your ship. 
Tarry, however, a few days here 
with me, and I will seek him.” 








1 See Weigall: Catalogue of Weights and Balances in the Cairo Museum, 
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Wenamon, therefore, strode 
back to the vessel, and there 
remained, fuming and fretting, 
for nine long days. The skipper 
Mengebet, however, had no 
reason to remain at Dor, and 
seems to have told Wenamon 
that he could wait no longer. 
On the tenth day, therefore, 
Wenamon retraced his steps 
to the palace, and addressed 
himself once more to Bedel. 
“Look,” he said to the king, 
when he was ushered into the 
royal presence, “you have not 
found my money, and therefore 
you had better let me go with 
my ship’s captain and with 
those...” The rest of the 
interview is lost in a lacuna, 
and practically the only words 
which the damaged condition 
of the papyrus permits one 
now to read are “He said, 
‘Be silent!’” which indicates 
that even the patience of a 
King of Dor could be exhausted. 

When the narrative is able 
to be resumed one finds that 
Wenamon has set sail from the 
city, and has travelled along 
the coast to the proud city of 
Tyre, where he arrived one after- 
noon penniless and letterless, 
having now nothing left but 
the little Amon-of-the-Road and 
his own audacity. The charms 
of Tyre, then one of the great 
ports of the civilised world, 
were of no consequence to the 
destitute Egyptian, nor do they 
seem to have attracted the 
skipper of his ship, who, after 
his long delay at Dor, was in 
no mood to linger. At dawn 
the next morning, therefore, 
the journey was continued, and 
once more an _ unfortunate 


lacuna interrupts the passage 
of the report. 


From the 
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tattered fragments of the 
writing, however, it seems that 
at the next port of call—per- 
haps the city of Sidon—a 
party of inoffensive Sicilian 
merchants was encountered, 
and immediately the desperate 
Wenamon hatched a daring 
plot. By this time he had 
come to place some trust in 
Mengebet, the skipper, who, 
for the sake of his own good 
standing in Egypt, had shown 
himself willing to help the 
envoy of Amon-Ra in his 
troubles, although he would 
not go so far as to delay his 
journey for him ; and Wenamon 
therefore admitted him to his 
councils. On some pretext or 
other a party led by the 
Egyptian paid a visit to these 
merchants and entered into 
conversation with them. Then, 
suddenly overpowering them, 
a rush was made for their cash- 
box, which Wenamon at once 
burst open. To his disappoint- 
ment he found it to contain 
only thirty-one debens of silver, 
which happened to be precisely 
the amount of silver, though 
not of gold, which he had lost. 
This sum he pocketed, saying 
to the struggling merchants as 
he did so, “I will take this 
money of yours, and will keep 
it until you find my money. 
Was it not a Sicilian who stole 
it, and no thief of ours? I 
will take it.” 

With these words the party 
raced back to the ship, scram- 
bled on board, and in a few 
moments had hoisted sail and 
were scudding northwards to- 
wards Byblos, where Wenamon 
proposed to throw himself on 
the mercy of Zakar-Baal, the 
prince of that city. Wenamon, 
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it will be remembered, had 
always considered that he had 
been robbed by a Sicilian of 
Dor, notwithstanding the fact 
that only a sailor of his own 
ship could have known of the 
existence of the money, as King 
Bedel seems to have pointed 
out to him. The Egyptian 
therefore did not regard this 
forcible seizure of silver from 
these other Sicilians as a crime. 
It was a perfectly just appro- 
priation of a portion of the 
funds which belonged to him 
by rights. Let us imagine 
ourselves robbed at our hotel 
by Hans the German waiter: 
it would surely give us the 
most profound satisfaction to 
take Herr Schnupfendorff, the 
piano-tuner, by the throat 
when next he visited us, and 
go through his pockets. He 
and Hans, being of the same 
nationality, must suffer for 
one another’s sins, and if the 
magistrate thinks otherwise 
he must be regarded as pre- 
judiced by too much study of 
the law. 

Byblos stood at the foot of 
the hills of Lebanon, in the 
very shadow of the great 
cedars, and it was therefore 
Wenamon’s destination. Now, 
however, as the ship dropped 
anchor in the harbour, the 
Egyptian realised that his 
mission would probably be 
fruitless, and that he himself 
would perhaps be flung into 
prison for illegally having in 
his possession the famous image 
of the god to which he could 
show no written right. More- 


over, the news of the robbery 
of the merchants might well 
have reached Byblos overland. 
His first action, therefore, was 
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to conceal the idol and the 
money; and this having been 
accomplished, he sat himself 
down in his cabin to await 
events. 

The Prince of Byblos cer- 
tainly had been advised of the 
robbery ; and as soon as the 
news of the ship’s arrival was 
reported to him he sent a curt 
message to the captain, saying 
simply, “Get out of my har- 
bour.” At this Wenamon gave 
up all hope, and, hearing that 
there was then in port a vessel 
which was about to sail for 
Egypt, he sent a pathetic 
message to the prince asking 
whether he might be allowed 
to travel by it back to his own 
country. 

No satisfactory answer was 
received, and for the best part 
of a month Wenamon’s ship 
rode at anchor, while the dis- 
tracted envoy paced the deck, 
vainly pondering upon a fitting 
course of action. Each morn- 
ing the same brief order, “Get 
out of my harbour,” was de- 
livered to him by the harbour- 
master; but the indecision of 
the authorities as to how to 
treat this Egyptian official pre- 
vented the order being backed 
by force. Meanwhile Wenamon 
and Mengebet judiciously spread 
through the city the report of 
the power of Amon-of-the-Road, 
and hinted darkly at the wrath 
which would ultimately fall 
upon the heads of those who 
suffered the image and its 
keeper to be turned away from 
the quays of Byblos. No doubt, 
also, a portion of the stolen 
debens of silver was expended 
in bribes to the priests of the 
city, for, as we shall presently 
see, one of them took up Wen- 
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amon’s cause with the most 
unnatural vigour. 

All, however, seemed to be 
of no avail, and Wenamon de- 
cided to get away as best he 
could. His worldly goods were 
quietly transferred to the ship 
which was bound for the Nile; 
and, when night had fallen, 
with Amon-of-the-Road tucked 
under his arm, he hurried along 
the deserted quay. Suddenly 
out of the darkness there ap- 
peared a group of figures, and 
Wenamon found himself con- 
fronted by the stalwart har- 
bour-master and his police. 
Now, indeed, he gave himself 
up for lost. The image would 
be taken from him, and no 
longer would he have the alter- 
native of leaving the harbour. 
He must have groaned aloud 
as he stood there in the black 
night, with the cold sea wind 
threatening to tear the covers 
from the treasure under his 
arm. His surprise, therefore, 
was unbounded when the har- 
bour-master addressed him in 
the following words: “ Remain 
until morning here near the 
prince,” 

The Egyptian turned upon 
him fiercely. “Are you not 
the man who came to me every 
day saying, ‘Get out of my 
harbour?’” he cried. ‘And 
now are you not saying, ‘ Re- 
main in Byblos?’ your object 
being to let this ship which I 
have found depart for Egypt 
without me, so that you may 
come to me again and say, 
‘Go away.’” 

The harbour - master in re- 
ality had been ordered to detain 
Wenamon for quite another 
reason. On the previous day, 
while the prince was sacrificing 
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to his gods, one of the noble 
youths in his train, who had 
probably seen the colour of 
Wenamon’s debens, suddenly 
broke into a religious frenzy, 
and so continued all that day, 
and far into the night, calling 
incessantly upon those around 
him to go and fetch the envoy 
of Amon-Ra and the sacred 
image. Prince Zakar-Baal had 
considered it prudent to obey 
this apparently divine com- 
mand, and had sent the harbour- 
master to prevent Wenamon’s 
departure. Finding, however, 
that the Egyptian was deter- 
mined to board the ship, the 
official sent a messenger to the 
prince, who replied with an 
order to the skipper of the vessel 
to remain that night in harbour. 

Upon the following morning 
a deputation, evidently friendly, 
waited on Wenamon, and urged 
him to come to the palace, 
which he finally did, incident- 
ally attending on his way the 
morning service which was 
being celebrated upon the sea- 
shore. “I found the prince,” 
writes Wenamon in his report, 
“sitting in his upper chamber, 
leaning his back against a win- 
dow, while the waves of the 
Great Syrian Sea beat against 
the wall below. I said to him, 
‘The mercy of Amon be with 
you!’ He said to me, ‘How 
long is it from now sinee you 
left the abode of Amon?’ I 
replied, ‘Five months and one 
day from now.’” 

The prince then said, ‘“ Look 
now, if what you say is true, 
where is the writing of Amon 
which should be in your hand? 
Where is the letter of the High 
Priest of Amon which should 
be in your hand?” 
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“TI gave them to Nesub- 
anebded,” replied Wenamon. 

‘“‘Then,” says Wenamon, “he 
was very wroth, and he said to 
me, ‘Look here, the writings 
and the letters are not in your 
hand. And where is the fine 
ship which Nesubanebded would 
have given you, and where is 
its picked Syrian crew? He 
would not put you and your 
affairs in the charge of this 
skipper of yours, who might 
have had you killed and thrown 
into the sea. Whom would 
they have sought the god from 
then ?—and you, whom would 
they have sought you from 
then?’ So said he to me, and 
I replied to him, ‘There are 
indeed Egyptian ships and 
Egyptian crews that sail under 
Nesubanebded, but he had at 
the time no ship and no Syrian 
crew to give me.’” 

The prince did not accept 
this as a satisfactory answer, 
but pointed out that there 
were ten thousand ships sailing 
between Egypt and Syria, of 
which number there must have 
been one at Nesubanebded’s 
disposal. 

“Then,” writes Wenamon, 
“T was silent in this great 
hour. At length he said te 
me, ‘On what business have 
you come here?’ I replied, ‘I 
have come to get wood for the 
great and august barge of 
Amon-Ra, king of the gods. 
Your father supplied it, your 
grandfather did so, and you, 
too, shall do it.’ So spoke I 
to him.” 

The prince admitted that 
his fathers had sent wood to 
Egypt, but he pointed out that 
they had received proper re- 
muneration for it. He then 
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told his servants to go and 
find the old ledger in which 
the transactions were recorded, 
and this being done, it was 
found that a thousand debens 
of silver had been paid for the 
wood. The prince now argued 
that he was in no way the 
servant of Amon, for if he had 
been he would have been 
obliged to supply the wood 
without remuneration. “I 
am,” he proudly declared, 
“neither your servant nor the 
servant of him who sent you 
here. If I cry out te the 
Lebanon the heavens open and 
the logs lie here on the shore 
of the sea.” He went on to 
say that if, of his condescen- 
sion, he now procured the 
timber, Wenamon would have 
to provide the ships and all 
the tackle. “If I make the 
sails of the ships for you,” said 
the prince, “they may be top- 
heavy and may break, and you 
will perish in the sea when 
Amon thunders in _ heaven; 
for skilled workmanship comes 
only from Egypt to reach my 
place of abode.” This seems 
to have upset the composure of 
Wenamon to some extent, and 
the prince took advantage of 
his uneasiness to say, “ Any- 
way, what is this miserable 
expedition that they have had 
you make (without money or 
equipment)?” 

At this Wenamon appears 
to have lost his temper. “O 
guilty one!” he said to the 
prince, “this is no miserable 
expedition on which I am en- 
gaged. There is no ship upon 
the Nile which Amon does not 
own, and his is the sea, and his 
this Lebanon of which you say, 
‘It is mine.’ Its forests grow 
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for the barge of Amon, the lord 
of every ship. Why, Amon-Ra 
himself, the king of the gods, 
said to Hirhor, my lord, ‘Send 
me’; and Hirhor made me go 
bearing the statue of this great 
god. Yet see, you have allowed 
this great god to wait twenty- 
nine days after he had arrived 
in your harbour, although you 
certainly knew he was there. 
He is indeed still what he once 
was: yes, now while you stand 
bargaining for the Lebanon with 
Amon its lord. As for Amon- 
Ra, the king of the gods, he is 
the lord of life and health, and 
he was the lord of your fathers, 
who spent their lifetime offer- 
ing tohim. You also, you are 
the servant of Amon. If you 
will say to Amon, ‘I will do 
this,’ and you execute his com- 
mand, you shall live and be 
prosperous and be healthy, and 
you shall be popular with your 
whole country and _ people. 
Wish not for yourself a thing 
belonging to Amon-Ra, king of 
the gods. Truly the lion loves 
hisown! Let my secretary be 
brought to me that I may send 
him to Nesubanebded, and he 
will send you all that I shall 
ask him to send, after which, 
when I return to the south, I 
will send you all, all your 
trifles again.” 

“So spake I to him,” says 
Wenamon in his report, as 
with a flourish of his pen he 
brings this fine speech to an 
end. No doubt it would have 
been more truthful in him to 
say, “So would I have spoken 
to him had I not been so fius- 
tered” ; but of all types of lie 
this is probably the most ex- 
ousable. At all events, he said 
sufficient to induce the prince 
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to send his secretary to Egypt; 
and as a token of good faith 
Zakar-Baal sent with him 
seven logs of cedar-wood. In 
forty-eight days’ time the 
messenger returned, bringing 
with him five golden and five 
silver vases, twenty garments 
of fine linen, 500 rolls of papy- 
rus, 500 ox-hides, 500 coils of 
rope, twenty measures of len- 
tils, and five measures of dried 
fish. At this present the prince 
expressed himself most satis- 
fied, and immediately sent 300 
men and 300 oxen with proper 
overseers to start the work of 
felling the trees. Some eight 
months after leaving Tanis, 
Wenamon’s delighted eyes 
gazed upon the complete num- 
ber of logs lying at the edge 
of the sea, ready for shipment 
to Egypt. 

The task being finished, the 
prince walked down to the 
beach to inspect the timber, 
and he called to Wenamon to 
come with him. When the 
Egyptian had approached, the 
prince pointed to the logs, re- 
marking that the work had 
been carried through although 
the remuneration had not been 
nearly so great as that which 
his fathers had _ received. 
Wenamon was about to reply 
when inadvertently the shadow 
of the prince’s umbrella fell 
upon his head. What mem- 
ories or anticipations this 
trivial incident aroused one 
cannot now tell with certainty. 
One of the gentlemen-in-wait- 
ing, however, found cause in it 
to whisper to Wenamon, “The 
shadow of Pharaoh, your lord, 
falls upon you”—the remark, 
no doubt, being accompanied 
by a sly dig in the ribs. The 
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a angrily snapped, “ Let 
im alone”; and, with the 
picture of Wenamon gloomily 
staring out to sea, we are left 
to worry out the meaning of 
the occurrence. It may be 
that the prince intended to 
keep Wenamon at Byblos until 
the uttermost farthing had 
been extracted from Egypt in 
further payment for the wood, 
and that therefore he was to 
be regarded henceforth as 
Wenamon’s king and master. 
This is perhaps indicated by 
the following remarks of the 
prince. 

“Do not thus contemplate 
the terrors of the sea,” he said 
to Wenamon. “For if you do 
that, you should also contem- 
plate my own. Come, I have 
not done to you what they did 
to certain former envoys. They 
spent seventeen years in this 
land, and they died where they 
were.” Then, turning to an 
attendant, “Take him,” he 
said, “and let him see the 
tomb in which they lie.” 

“Oh, don’t let me see it,” 
Wenamon tells us that he 
cried in anguish ; but, recover- 
ing his composure, he continued 
in a more valiant strain. 
“Mere human beings,” he 
said, “were the envoys who 
were then sent. There was 
no god among them (as there 
now is).” 

The prince had _ recently 
ordered an engraver to write 
@ commemorative inscription 
upon a stone tablet recording 
the fact that the king of the 
gods had sent Amon-of-the- 
Road to Byblos as his divine 
messenger and Wenamon as 
his human messenger, that 
had been asked for 
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and supplied, and that in 
return Amon had promised 
him ten thousand years of 
celestial life over and above 
that of ordinary persons, 
Wenamon now reminded him 
of this, asking him why he 
should talk so slightingly of 
the Egyptian envoys when the 
making of this tablet showed 
that in reality he considered 
their presence an _ honour, 
Moreover, he pointed out that 
when in future years an envoy 
from Egypt should read this 
tablet, he would of course pro- 
nounce at once the magical 
prayers which would procure 
for the prince, who would prob- 
ably then be in hell after all, 
a draught of water. This 
remark seems to have tickled 
the prince’s fancy, for he 
gravely acknowledged its 
value, and spoke no more in 
his former strain. Wenamon 
closed the interview by pro- 
mising that the High Priest 
of Amon-Ra would fully re- 
ward him for his various 
kindnesses. 

Shortly after this the Egyp- 
tian paid another visit to the 
sea-shore to feast his eyes upon 
the logs. He must have been 
almost unable to contain him- 
self in the delight and excite- 
ment of the ending of his task 
and his approaching return in 
triumph to Egypt; and we 
may see him jauntily walking 
over the sand, perhaps hum- 
ming a tune to himself. Sud- 
denly he observed a fleet of 
eleven ships sailing towards 
the town, and the song must 
have died upon his lips. As 
they drew nearer he saw to 
his horror that they belonged 
to the Sicilians of Dor, and we 
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must picture him biting his 
nails in his anxiety as he stood 
amongst the logs. Presently 
they were within hailing dis- 
tance, and some one called to 
them asking their business. 


The reply rang across the 
water, brief and _ terrible: 
“Arrest Wenamon! Let not 


a ship of his pass to Egypt.” 
Hearing these words the envoy 
of Amon-Ra, king of the gods, 
just now so proudly boasting, 
threw himself upon the sand 
and burst into tears. 

The sobs of the wretched 
man penetrated to a chamber 
in which the prince’s secretary 
sat writing at the open 
window, and he hurried over 
to the prostrate figure. 
“Whatever is the matter with 
you?” he said, tapping the man 
on the shoulder. 

Wenamon raised his head. 
“Surely you see these birds 
which descend on Egypt,” he 
groaned. “Look at them! 
They have come into the 
harbour, and how long shall I 
be left forsaken here? Truly 
you see those who have come 
to arrest me.” 

With these words one must 
suppose that Wenamon re- 
turned to his weeping, for he 
says in his report that the 
sympathetic secretary went off 
to find the prince in order that 
some plan of action might be 
formulated. When the news 
was reported to Zakar-Baal, 
he too began to lament; for 
the whole affair was menacing 
and ugly. Looking out of the 
window, he saw the Sicilian 
ships anchored as a barrier 
across the mouth of the har- 
bour, he saw the logs of cedar- 
wood strewn over the beach, 
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he saw the writhing figure of 
Wenamon pouring sand and 
dust upon his head and drum- 
ming feebly with his toes; and 
his royal heart was moved with 
pity for the misfortunes of the 
Egyptian. 

Hastily speaking to his 
secretary, he told him to pro- 
cure two large jars of wine 
and a ram, and to give them 
to Wenamon on the chance 
that they might stop the noise 
of his lamentations. The sec- 
retary and his servants pro- 
cured these things from the 
kitchen, and, carrying them to 
the envoy, placed them by his 
side, Wenamon, however, mere- 
ly glanced at them in a sickly 
manner, and then buried his 
head once more. The failure 
must have been observed from 
the window of the palace, for 
the prince sent another servant 
flying off for a popular Egyptian 
lady of no reputation, who hap- 
pened to be living just then 
at Byblos in the capacity of a 
dancing- girl. Presently she 
was led into the room, very 
much elated, no doubt, at this 
indication of the royal favour. 
The prince at once ordered her 
to hasten down on to the 
beach to comfort her country- 
man. “Sing to him,” he said. 
“Don’t let his heart feel ap- 
prehension.” 

Wenamon seemed to have 
waved the girl aside, and we 
may picture the prince making 
urgent signs to the lady from 
his window to renew her 
efforts. The moans of the 
miserable man, however, did 
not cease, and the prince had 
recourse to a third device. 
This time he sent a servant 
to Wenamon with a message 
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of calm assurance. “Eat and 
drink,” he said, “and let not 
your heart feel apprehension. 
You shall hear all that I have 
to say in the morning.” At 
this Wenamon roused himself, 
and, wiping his eyes, consented 
to be led back to his rooms, 
ever turning, no doubt, to cast 
nervous glances in the direc- 
tion of the silent ships of 
Dor. 

On the following morning 
the prince sent for the leaders 
of the Sicilians and asked them 
for what reason they had come 
to Byblos. They replied that 
they had come in search of 
Wenamon, who had robbed 
some of their countrymen of 
thirty-one debens of silver. 
The prince was placed in a 
difficult position, for he was 
desirous to avoid giving offence 
either to Dor or to Egypt from 
whence he now expected further 
payment; but he managed to 
pass out on to clearer ground 
by means of a simple strat- 
agem, 

“TI cannot arrest the envoy 
of Amon in my territory,” he 
said to the men of Dor. “But 
I will send him away, and you 
shall pursue him and arrest 
him.” 

The plan seems to have ap- 
pealed to the sporting instincts 
of the Sicilians, for it appears 
that they drew off from the 
harbour to await their quarry. 
Wenamon was then informed 
of the scheme, and one may 
suppose that he showed no 
relish for it. To be chased 
across & bilious sea by sporting 
men of hardened stomach was 
surely a torture for the 


damned ; but it is to be pre- 
sumed that Zakar- Baal left 
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the Egyptian some chance of 
escape. Hastily he was con- 
veyed on board a ship, and his 
misery must have been com- 
plete when he observed that 
outside the harbour it was 
blowing a gale. Hardly had 
he set out into the “Great 
Syrian Sea” before a terrific 
storm burst, and in the con- 
fusion which ensued we lose 
sight of the waiting fleet. No 
doubt the Sicilians put in to 
Byblos once more for shelter, 
and deemed Wenamon at the 
bottom of the ocean as the 
wind whistled through their 
own bare rigging. 

The Egyptian had planned 
to avoid his enemies by beat- 
ing northwards when he left 
the harbour, instead of south- 
wards towards Egypt; but 
the tempest took the ship’s 
course into its own hands 
and drove the frail craft north- 
westwards towards Cyprus, the 
wooded shores of which were, 
in course of time, sighted. 
Wenamon was now indeed 
*twixt the devil and the deep 
sea, for behind him the waves 
raged furiously, and _ before 
him he perceived a threaten- 
ing group of Cypriots await- 
ing him upon the wind-swept 
shore. Presently the vessel 
grounded upon the beach, and 
immediately the ill - starred 
Egyptian and the entire crew 
were prisoners in the hands of 
a hostile mob. Roughly they 
were draggcd to the capital 
of the island, which happened 
to be but a few miles distant, 
and with ignominy they were 
hustled, wet and bedraggled, 
through the streets towards 
the palace of Hetebe, the 
Queen of Cyprus. 
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As they neared the building 
the queen herself passed by, 
surrounded by a brave com- 
pany of nobles and soldiers. 
Wenamon burst away from 
his captors, and bowed him- 
self before the royal lady, 
orying as he did so, “Surely 
there is somebody amongst 
this company who understands 
Egyptian.” One of the nobles, 
to Wenamon’s joy, replied, 
“Yes, I understand it.” 

“Say to my mistress,” cried 
the tattered envoy, “that I 
have heard even in far - off 
Thebes, the abode of Amon, 
that in every city injustice 
is done, but that justice ob- 
tains in the land of Cyprus. 
Yet see, injustice is done 
here also this day.” 

This was repeated to the 
queen, who replied, ‘“ Indeed ! 


—what is this that you 
say?” 
Through the interpreter 


Wenamon then addressed him- 
self to Hetebe. “If the sea 
raged,” he said, “and the 
wind drove me to the land 
where I now am, will you let 
these people take advantage 
of it to murder me, I who 
am an envoy of Amon? I 
am one for whom they will 
seek unceasingly. And as 
for these sailors of the prince 
of Byblos, whom they also 
wish to kill, their lord will un- 
doubtedly capture ten crews 
of yours, and will slay every 
man of them in revenge.” 
This seems to have im- 
pressed the queen, for she 
ordered the mob to stand 
on one side, and to Wena- 
mon she said, “Pass the 
night . . .” 
Here the torn writing comes 
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to an abrupt end, and the re- 
mainder of Wenamon’s adven- 
tures are for ever lost amidst 
the dust of El Hibeh. One 
may suppose that Hetebe took 
the Egyptian under her pro- 
tection, and that ultimately 
he arrived once more in 
Egypt, whither Zakar - Baal 
had perhaps already sent the 
timber. Returning to his 
native town, it seems that 
Wenamon wrote his report, 
which, for some reason or 
other, was never despatched 
to the High Priest. Perhaps 
the envoy was himself sent 
for, and thus his report was 
rendered useless. 

There can be no question 
that he was a writer of great 
power, and this tale of his 
adventures must be regarded 
as one of the jewels of the 
ancient Egyptian language. 
The brief description of the 
Prince of Byblos, seated with 
his back to the window, while 
the waves beat against the 
wall below, brings vividly 
before one that far-off scene, 
and reveals a lightness of 
touch most unusual in writers 
of that time. There is surely, 
too, an appreciation of a deli- 
cate form of humour observ- 
able in his account of some 
of his dealings with the prince. 
It is appalling to think that 
the peasants who found this 
roll of papyrus might have 
used it as fuel for their even- 
ing fire; and that, had not a 
drifting rumour of the value 
of such articles reached their 
village, this little tale of old 
Egypt and the long-lost King- 
doms of the Sea would have 
gone up to empty heaven in 
a puff of smoke. 
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‘*Si l’on considére combien il faut de prévoyance pour exécuter le 


mouvement .. . 


impossibles,” 


! lus petit 
on doit se convaincre de la nécessité qu’il y a de donner 
d’avance mille ordres préparatoires sans lequels les mouvemens rapides sont 


—Letier, Marmont to Dorsenne, Feb, 23, 1812, 


On the other side of the 
Great Inland Sea lies the 
Desert. Even on the map it 
seems to spread far and wide 
and featureless, its borders 
shading off with a thin sprink- 
ling of names: names we do 
not recognise, for they are but 
little places, some of them 
merely wells round which a 
hovel or two have grouped 
themselves. Of old there was 
little to make the desert 
change: there were tracks, it 
is true, along which caravans 
would sometimes progress, 
eager enough to be past the 
barren land without misad- 
venture at the hands of man or 
of the elements, for a caravan 
might be rich booty for savage 
tribesmen who lurked in some 
fastnesses of the wilds, always 
on the watch, like the vulture 
after his prey: and there is 
little law and less police on the 
plains, and the dust is the 
terror that rides on winged 
winds. The old tracks are 
marked out that all may see 
by bones, bones of camels and 
mules which have fallen by the 
way, scraps of cloth and 
leather dropped on the route, 
to be wafted hither and thither 
and covered up sooner or later 
by the drifting sand. It is a 





weary and a dry land, where 
the sun knows how to scorch 
and the wind how to freeze, 

But away to the North is 
the country of an active race, 
energetic resourceful men, who 
send their sons out into the 
world that they may open up 
new lands, bringing civilisation 
to the heathen and profit to 
themselves,—a stern, cold land, 
where the winter nights are 
long and the snows are deep, 
where summers are short and 
few. They are fine fighting 
men, these Northerners. 

And South, beyond the de- 
sert and beyond the mountains, 
is a fair and fertile land, washed 
by warmer seas. Prosperous 
and wealthy ... long peace 
has made these men fat. 

Yes, between this side and 
that of the desert there is a 
world of difference. 

But time rolls on, civilisation 
will not stand still, men seek 
for new countries to exploit: 
it happens that men look at 
the desert and wonder what 
can be done with it. Baffled 
by it as a hindrance to their 
spreading borders, they first 
seek to dodge it. They cross 
the sea in ships, and, starting 
from the seaboard, would pene- 
trate southward by that route. 
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They make railways indeed, 
stretching like tentacles toward 
the frontier like as some fig- 
tree spreads its roots to a 
watercourse; but it is not 
enough. A railway from the 
sea is indeed the first stage, 
put railways are foreordained 
to join their routes in the end. 
Stephenson prophesied that the 
railways of England would all 
connect when but few and 
petty iron roads were yet pro- 
jected, and what Stephenson 
foresaw for England then, we 
may now foretell for other less 
populated places. 

For a while the politicians 
talk very loud, misunderstand- 
ing one another with many 
words. And at last they make 
a writing, and sign it and seal 
it with many seals, and there 
iscalm again. And the desert 
keeps its secrets. 

But the railway cries aloud 
for traffic—for traffic in peace 
perhaps, for traffic in war eer- 
tainly. Inspired correspond- 
ents begin to write knowing 
articles about “The Linking-up 
of the Transmarine Railway ” 
and the great commercial ad- 
vantages to result from such 


an international investment. 
Others, signing themselves 
“Cassandra” or something 
equally suitable, prophesy 


darkly of the drawing together 
of frontiers, the extended Fron- 
tier policy, and the Day of 
Armageddon. But these are 
but thunders round Olympus, 
a rumbling far above the head 
of the man in the street, that 
man to whom Governments 
have become wont to truckle. 

And last, the Engineer. He 
has steadfastly regarded the 
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map. He has been measuring 
and calculating. After the 
times of talking and writing 
his day comes. His it is to 
bridge the desert, to join the 
two electrically charged bodies 
so that a current may flow 
between them. Does he per- 
suade or is he commanded by 
those who sit in high places, 
who knows? These are matters 
of high import. 

Finally, the Ruler of the 
North says, “Let it be made” ; 
and forthwith go forth men,— 
the surveyor with his levels, 
his staves, his chains, his 
theodolite; his little party, 
like a small caravan, moving 
a dot-and-go-one passage 
across the barrenness. Then 
@ pause— months, while cal- 
culations are made, men are 
collected, organisation is per- 
fected, and great trees are 
being cut down for sleepers 
and bridge timbers somewhere 
half a continent away; rails 
are being rolled, girders and 
steel work prepared, engines 
and rolling-stock are building. 
Stacks of stores, offices, and 
houses are arising at what is to 
be the breaking-off point of the 
new line; storekeepers are busy 
sorting, arranging, checking. 

All is ready now, the pegs 
have been driven marking the 
centre line, the cut and fill. 
Formation gangs descend in 
vast camps upon the desert, 
construction parties follow, 
and close behind, the train 
crawls forward like a great 
centipede with a busy swarm 
of flies round it, as if it were 
pushing its path in front, and 
stretching behind is the shining 
ribbon of the new steel track. 
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To the southward, spread- 
ing over many miles, is the 
Position. A great Army oc- 
cupies it, seemingly dormant, 
like a giant resting after strife. 
For the Army has pushed for- 
ward rapidly, rolling back the 
enemy’s hastily gathered forces, 
but never bringing them to a 
stand till now. Yes, pushed 
forward until the chain of its 
communications along the line 
is a heavy one, and it must 
even wait a while gathering 
strength ; for the enemy is 
mobile,—he has been playing 
a waiting game, drawing back 
to a gradual concentration. 
The Army’s Commander is 
not yet ready to launch his 
forces to a decisive blow. 
The foe whom the politicians 
thought so unready has also 
collected an Army that will 
not be brushed aside; and the 
forces face one another now, 
like fighters sparring for an 
opening. 

Here, at the head of the 
lines of communication, it 
seems as if we were in a 
railway goods-yard, and, in 
fact, it is little different, ex- 
cept that goods-yards are 
wont to be near large towns. 
Those things which loom bulk- 
ily in the dusk, like warehouses, 
are stacks of forage and piles 
of boxes, bales and _ timber, 
machinery, and what not. 


That building from which a 
glint of fire shows is a run- 
ning shed. 

Furthermore, the roads have 
been laid somewhat hastily, 
and 


the “boxing” which 
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usually fills up to sleeper 
level is not there. In fact, 


it is not good walking be- 
tween the tracks. 

At the end of the fan of 
sidings, moving to and fro in 
the dusk, a locomotive is busy ; 
now and again you hear the 
bump -clink, bump -clink of 
shunted trucks, and _ the 
rhythmic snort of the shunt. 
ing-engine as she sorts out 
the empty waggons and sends 
the loaded ones to their ap- 
pointed places—Supplies, Ord- 
nance, Engineer Stores, Bag- 
gage, Medical Comforts. ... 

The light is not over-good, 
and I should not recommend 
you to try and pick your way 
about the sidings without a 
guide; the men have only a 
few lanterns to do their work 
by; besides, there are sentries, 
That light you see dodging, 
halting at intervals and going 
on again, is the lantern by 
which the number-taker is 
doing his work—a purposeless 
sort of job it might seem this 
business of lifting up tar- 
paulins and taking down num- 
bers in a book, just part of the 
routine business that seems 
far removed from the glamour 
of war. 

No houses, did I say? Stay, 
here are one or two shanties, 
and inhabited. To judge by 
the constant tic-tac which per- 
meates the air round it, one 
of them is a telegraph-office, 
and a busy one too. 

Let us look inside the larger 
hut. It is scantily furnished: 
a stove, a table, a couple of 
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chairs, some papers pinned to 
the wall—one of them, a 
ruled diagram, across which a 
red wriggly line meanders, is 
marked at the top “Train De- 
spatches,"—a hanging lamp 
flooding the room with a yel- 
low glare. 

A youngish officer is seated 
at the table, his khaki forage- 
cap pushed back from his 
forehead: his age seems about 
thirty, but his arm bears the 
stripes of a Lieut. - Colonel: 
there is something of the bull- 
dog in his expression: his face 
is a bit drawn and lined. Rail- 
way responsibilities are heavy. 

He is examining some papers, 
some sort of tabulated state- 
ments; a pile of telegrams lies 
near by, and a number of letters 
and documents are ranged at 
the back of the table in orderly 
heaps. Presently he calls to a 
brother officer working in an 
adjoining room, who comes in 
at the summons. 

“Look here, Jessop, some- 
thing’s got to be done to re- 
lease trucks. It seems to me 
that there are a tremendous lot 
standing under load at some of 
the depdts. You know your- 
self that it simply paralyses 
traffic to have all those locked 
up. Can’t you keep them 
moving?” 

“Yes,” says the other, “it 
does look bad; but with these 
constant shifts of depdts it’s 
very hard to get the supply 
johnnies to clear them.” 

“Well, if they won’t clear 
them, you must simply tell 
your officers to get the stuff 
heaved off. We can’t run the 
show unless station work is 
kept going smartly. Have you 
VOL, CLXXXVIL—NO, MOXXIX. 
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taken it up with D. of S.?... 
Oh, here’s the very man we 
want!” 

And indeed as he spoke an- 
other elderly officer had come 
in. Heavily built, he walked 
somewhat stiffly and with an 
air of some importanee. The 
badges on his arm showed full 
Colonel’s rank, and the array of 
medal-ribbons across his chest 
spoke of many campaigns, 

“The old story, Milray,”’ said 
the new-comer, with a hearti- 
ness which seemed a little 
forced, “Trucks!” He paused 
a little, as if for effect. Had 
he not earned distinction on 
“the Boards,” and not lost the 
trick yet! 

“‘My people at the Base,” he 
went on, “are complaining that 
they can’t complete my indents 
unless you give them more 
truck space. Can’t feed the 
Army without, you know. I 
just came across to see what 
you could do.” 

‘‘My dear Colonel,” respond- 
ed the other, “I rather think 
it’s you whom I have to ask to 
make an effort. If your people 
would only unload what they’ve 
got more smartly we should 
have available all those which 
are shown in this report as 
standing under load—lI’ve been 
just talking to Jessop about 
it,—we should be sending down 
empties as fast as they could 
deal with them. Jessop will 
bear me out. ... Oh, yes, I 
know you'll say that you will 
need the stuff later on: why 
you haven’t unloaded it is that 
it isn’t exactly what you want 
at the moment, eh? My dear 
sir, that isn’t the way to run a 
railway : a railway’s a machine 
22 
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which won’t work clogged up. 
Every single truck which is 
kept standing under load 
means one less going back to 
fill up.” 

“IT suppose there is some- 
thing in what you say ; but I’m 
short of labour for unloading.” 

“Oh, if that’s all, I’ll have 
them unloaded fast enough. 
Jessop, you will note that. 
You can fix up to get any 
labour you need.” 

Major Jessop nodded, he was 
thinking out a distribution of 
labour gangs, and added, “ We'd 
better send some gangs down 
to-morrow.” 

“ And then,” said the Direc- 
tor of Supplies, returning to 
the charge, “what about tar- 
paulins? We can’t send forage 
uncovered, you know.” 

“That is your own affair 
again,” snapped the Director 
of Railways. “Jf your people 
wouldn’t let the sheets be taken 
to make bivouacs——” 

The telephone bell rang op- 
portunely. 

“Excuse me a moment,” said 
Milray, “ here’s Thompson ask- 
ing if he can see me about 
stores. We're in a hurry to 
get some demands made out. 
By the bye, how many trucks 
a-day did you say it took to 
feed the Army? Now I come 
to think of it, the average 
despatches aren’t so bad!” 

“Well, I suppose I must 
make the best of it,” murmured 
the man of provisions in a hurt 
tone. “But of course I must 
tell the Chief.” 

He went out. 

“You understand, Jessop. 
Things must be kept moving 
at all costs. I daresay Harpe 


wants to have a movable sup- 
ply depét, and will talk big 
about his readiness for every- 
thing, but we know different 
I think I'll make a dart across 
and see the Chief myself.” 


The Commander - in - Chief's 
house was not far away: it 
possessed the distinction of 
having the only tree in the 
neighbourhood by way of a 
shade and hitching-post for 
horses. It was a tumbledown 
white stone building, with a 
cluster of huts in rear, now 
used as quarters for Staff and 
attendants. There was a good- 
sized anteroom, in the dim 
light of which two or three 
officers were waiting. One of 
them came forward as the new- 
comer entered. “Pow-wow 
on inside. Chief wants you, 
Milray,” said he. 

Milray passed in quietly, 
and opened the door into the 
General’s sanctum. A number 
of officers were standing there, 
—indeed no one was sitting 
except Godsal, the Chief’s con- 
fidential assistant, who was 
seated at a small table ap- 
parently taking notes. A large 
map was spread on the window 
table, and a lamp stood on one 
corner of it. 

The Chief strode up and 
down the room, addressing now 
one officer and now another— 
@ grey man, you would say, 
at first impression: indeed his 
hair was silvery enough; but 
the spring of his step and 
something tigerish in his mien 
inspired awe. In truth, Heck- 
mondwyke, a leader of extra- 
ordinarily brilliant and pains- 
taking intellect, was at times 
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very irritable, for campaigning 
had damaged his digestion, 
and, although he had great 
self-control, he found it difficult 
to prevent his inward irritation 
reacting on his manner now 
and again. His Staff found it 
well to know their business. 

“ ‘Intelligence’ here,” he was 
saying, “tells me that his 
reports all indicate that a 
small force has got away some- 
where round our right, and 
is moving towards the line. 
I think at that rate they must 
make for the river—see here 
on the map—because that is the 
only place they can fill up with 
water——” 

“There’s another reason,” 
broke in Milray,—“ there’s a big 
timber bridge on the railway, 
and it isn’t over well guarded.” 

“We've been going into that. 
I intend to send a strong force 
down the line to move out 
parallel to the river and sweep 
the country in that direction. 
I want you railway people to 
make arrangements at once 
for entraining them. Godsal 
will give you the numbers.” 

“IT must have any trucks 
I find necessary cleared of 
supplies and stores. If you’ll 
approve of that, we can make 
ready to despatch the first 
train in an hour or two. T’ll 
give orders at once.” 

Milray did not wait. This 
move would in one way greatly 
assist his plans, It would be a 
good reason for getting trucks 
unloaded, and once they were 
cleared, the current of empties 
to the base would be re- 
established, and the circulation 
of the line be by so much 
improved. But a sudden move 





is a large order. The line 
had been working to its full 
capacity, engines were scarce 
and many of them needing re- 
pair, staff had to be kept on 
long hours. All that was neo- 
thing, however, compared to 
the risk to the big timber 
bridge. It was the weak spot 
in the chain connecting the 
Army across the desert to its 
Base, and no one realised that 
better than Milray. True, he 
had girders and plant in plenty, 
but none of them had reached 
railhead yet. 

Revolving these things in 
his mind, he came to his office 
again. Jessop was awaiting 
him. 

“We've got to take on a 
good-sized move of troops down 
te the big bridge, and to be 
ready ek dum. You had better 
have everything heaved out. 
Harpe and his little lot can go 
to blazes till this job’s done. 
Fix it up with the loco and 
traffic at once to make ready 
for despatching, say, a dozen 
trains before morning. They’d 
better put the first lot of 
empties they can grab along- 
side the loading bank straight 
off. ” 

“Put them off at the siding 
this side of the river, I sup- 
pose?” queried Jessop. “Pity 
they couldn’t choose a place 
with some sort of lay-out to 
move to. There’s only a little 
bit of a platform, and it'll 
be a toughish job if you want 
to keep the up-traffic going 
too: and, by Jingo, we must 
get the up-trains through, or 
we shan’t have engines. I'd 
better send a special officer.” 

“You'd better do the smart- 
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est you can, or the Chief will 
have all our heads off.” 

“Well, I'll send Farquhar. 
He doesn’t go to sleep any- 
way.” 

“You'll need something to 
light up the place.” 

“Oh, that’s all right. We've 
got plenty Wells lights from 
the construction train. Pity 


there’s no time to send that 
out and get a siding thrown 
down.” 

“ And remember the watch- 
words,” wound up Milray, 
““¢ Throw ’em out!’ and ‘ Don’t 
let ’em have it!’ There is no 
time for delays, so you must 
absolutely take hold and 
hustle.” 


ITI, 


Than a railway siding in the 
middle of the desert one can 
hardly imagine a more dreary 
place. The rails come from 
one horizon and stretch like 
two straight-edges to the other, 
unvaried save by the loop in 
which one train would stand 
while another passed. Arthur 
siding had begun its career 
simply as such a passing-place 
on the main line; no station, 
not even a raised water-tank 
in the midst of the waste: 
just a name-board and nothing 
more, you might say,—it had 
been christened after one of 
the engineers, like Henry and 
Charles sidings farther along. 
Birthday siding was called so 
because the Director’s birthday 
had happened on the day when 
that point was reached. 

In recent days, however, 
Arthur had increased in im- 
portance, a little hut had been 
dumped down by the wayside 
and some telegraph wires led 
inte it. Then the working 
party went away, and a silent, 
bony man came to take up his 
quarters there. The foreman 
at Arthur’s was not communi- 
cative,—inclined to be morose 
rather: indeed, he had no one 


to talk to beyond exchanging 
& passing word with the guard 
and driver of a train or swap- 
ping lies on the wire with the 
adjacent stations when nothing 
else was doing. At one time 
they had talked of sending 
a small detachment to guard 
the station, but on second 
thoughts they reckoned that 
small detachments were easily 
“mopped up,” and Craske for 
his part was quite serene with- 
out any escort. Everything 
seemed to pass him by. Not 
long since troop trains had 
come through frequently 
enough: now it was usually 
only long supply trains which 
went lumbering through, with 
occasionally a few “details” 
sitting enthroned on sacks of 
oats, drowsing among a litter 
of accoutrements and baggage. 

Things had been very dull 
for Craske, and all that used 
to come from the front seemed 
to be the same message day 
after day: “Nothing special 
doing ; traffic stopped to-night; 
shove on all you can.” 

It therefore rather worried 
him this evening to be stirred 
up by a wire from the Traffic 
Manager, addressed OQ (all 
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stations), telling him that a big 
troop move was ordered—that 
he might expect about ten 
trains to unload at his station ; 
that it was important all traffic 
should be kept moving sharp. 
But he took it calmly. 

The telegram continued that 
Lieut. Farquhar would accom- 
pany first train and would vake 
charge, also concluded with a 
formula he knew well, “ Keep 
me fully informed.” “Guess 
T'll get a stiff hand with the 
ticker,” he remarked. ‘‘ Hope 
that young officer knows a bit 
about shunting.” 

Thus it happened that Craske, 
who reckoned it would be as 
well to get the telegraph busi- 
ness through as early as he 
could, so as to leave himself 
free for outside work, had “ ar- 
ranged” three trains from the 
North and two from the South 
before the real business of the 
evening commenced. The order 
forms were all made out: all 
was ready to hand them to the 
trains as they came. But he 
had not calculated how long 
they would stay. The first 
train rumbled in, screamed a 
bit with its brakes as the guard 
ran along the train and hastily 
pinned down the levers, wheezed 
a bit with escaping steam, 
bumped among the buffers a 
few times, and finally stood 
still Farquhar jumped out 
of the guard’s van and ran to 
the hut. 

“Come to give you a hand, 
station-master,” he said cheerily, 
“ve asked the guard to get 
his mate to draw up to the 
platform, and hope that’s all 
right. Any wires for me?” 

“Two or three here. There’s 
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three trains comin’ up before 
this can go away, you know. 
Henry’s was keen to send ’em 
on, so I took ’em. 

“Golly, there will be a block. 
Life’s going to be strenuous 
to-night, I see. Well, we'll get 
this lot out anyhow.” 

Unloading a troop train is 
far from being the same thing 
as getting a city and suburban 
crowd out. To begin with, 
they’re in a pretty mixed assort- 
ment of vehicles, box trucks, 
cattle trucks, battered flats, a 
timber waggon or two, some 
high steel-sided things intended 
for grain, some long, some 
short, some almost newly 
painted, some half - finished 
looking affairs snatched from 
the shops, some weatherbeaten 
old wanderers. The officers 
are crowded into a box truck 
and have to be waked, the 
N.C.O.’s turn out the men, 
kits are hastily thrown out— 
to be sorted later on,—horses 
have to be induced on to the 
little platform, waggons dis- 
entangled. 

All in the uncertain smoky 
light of the paraffin flares, 
which whistle and roar as the 
sapper in charge pumps air in 
to get the adjustment right, 
and casts fantastic shadows, 
while figures appear and dis- 
appear suddenly. 

Presently the train is empty, 
and almost as soon as it 
is drawn ahead a second has 
arrived, whistling from behind 
its headlight like a benighted 
wayfarer knocking for admit- 
tance. 

Besides this, two trains have 
come from the North, and our 
instructions are imperative to 
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keep traffic moving. They 
can’t get past, for the siding 
is long enough to take one 
train only. 

What is to be done? 

It is, in fact, our old friend 
The Shunting Puzzle, a Christ- 
mas diversion in our youth, a 
very real problem on a railway 
in war. Given four trains or 
so on the main line and a 
siding which will hold one of 
them only, how to make the 
two at opposite ends change 
places? We've got to do it. 
Those trains and engines must 
get away North, these must 
clear to the South. It’s no use 
vowing to make a better ar- 
rangement next time. How- 
ever, the railway hand has 


his solution pat. See-saw 
them ! 
Of course, see-sawing is 


simple enough. One train goes 
into the siding, and all the 
others draw ahead of it. Then 
it draws out: another backs 
into the siding, and the two 
others pass it by, the second 
pulls out into its new position : 
and the thing’s done—till the 
next train comes. 

Childishly simple, isn’t it? 
But it is done quickest by day, 
with one or two shunters to 
turn the points and to pass the 
word to drivers and guards; 
it is also simpler when the 
road is quite level and brakes 
don’t have to be pinned down 
each time (Arthur’s has a nice 
little falling grade on each side), 
when drivers are not sleepy 
and guards a bit out of temper 
and the station-master a good 
deal worried by a telegraph 
ticker which keeps calling AP, 
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AP... And time is just 
what we can’t spare, 

Besides, the young Traffic 
Officer has troubles of his own, 
and senior officers are apt to be 
fractious at night. Jessop had 
said, “ You must hustle them. 
Heave them off the trains, and 
heave the trains out. All we 
know or care about is, that the 
big bridge is in danger unless 
this column starts quick. . , .” 
And just here was everything 
blocked, more trains pouring 
in and nowhere to put them, 
What use is patience if there 
is no time! 

It is a nightmare of con- 
tinuous toil, a spasm of furious 
unloading and shunting, goad- 
ing on the men to get them- 
selves out, with their gear, 
their horses, the guns, the 
waggons, upon a rickety plat- 
form which threatens to col- 
lapse: there is a confusion of 
whistling, shouts of command 
and bangs of buffers, of 
couplings clinking, and brakes 
creaking. Then follows the 
tedious process of shunting 
and shifting this train away 
from the platform and bring- 
ing another into position. 
All is varied by complaints 
from irritable commanding 
officers, inquiries about the 
situation and when the other 
trains containing tools and 
other impedimenta will arrive, 
or what is to be done with 
things which can’t be taken 
forward — Farquhar politely 
declines to take charge of 
them. Telegrams come from 
the adjacent stations advising 
more troops on the road; 
these are in cipher which 
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has to be decoded. Telegrams 


from headquarters demand 
how things are progressing, 
and include instructions to the 
0.C. force, who has to be 
found; these have to be an- 
swered immediately if not 
sooner, and the O.C. wants 
to wire back complaining of 
delay. Craske is getting 
writer’s cramp. 

A doctor arrives intimating 
that some men have gone 
sick and ought to be sent to 
hospital in a lying-down 
carriage (and there are only 
cattle - trucks, all of which 
must go North). 


At headquarters they are 
anxious. “Jessop,” telephones 
Godsal, “the Chief is worried 
about this troop move. The In- 
telligence men report that force 
of the enemy’s is moving fast 
round to the north-west. When 
will the move be through?” 

“It seems to be going all 
right,” replies Jessop; “every- 
thing’s despatched, but the 
detraining reports come in 
slowly. They'll be fairly 
bunged up with detraining 
work anyway, and any wires 
I may send will merely flurry 
them. You'd better tell the 
Chief we’re doing our best.” 

Inarticulate murmurs from 
Godsal. The Chief is scanning 
the map, measuring again and 
again from the bridge along 


the river. “If only we knew 
anything for certain!” he 


says. 


“These doctors always want 
the impossible,” mutters Far- 
quhar, and aloud, “ Just wait a 
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minute.” For at this moment 
a grimy man has appeared at 
the station-hut doorway. He 
is the engine-driver of the third 
train from the South. His 
engine is failing for want of 
water, which he ought to have 
taken at the bridge, but the 
tank was dry at the moment, 
and they told him to push on. 

Deadlock if this engine isn’t 
filled up, for he’s now in the 
middle of the puzzle, and unless 
the trains can be moved about 
the cavalry cannot be got 
alongside the platform, still 
less can the trucks be shifted 
so as to unload one by one. 
The Colonel is fuming. He 
has already all but put the 
guard under arrest, and wants 
to know when this damn-fool- 
ishness is going to be finished 
so that his horses can get out. 
He’s gone in search of the O.C. 
troops, thank goodness. 

“There's my station tank,” 
says Craske, “they filled it 
yesterday, but it’ll be a long 
job with buckets.” 

‘Yes, and the Lord knows 
how long a fatigue party will 
take. Delay anyway. Some 
people are born fools. Now if 
we had a pump!” 

Doctor to the rescue. This 
doctor, keen fellow, grasps the 
difficulty at once, bethinks him- 
self of patterns of pump he 
knows, and finally makes offer 
of the pump of his sterilising 
apparatus. Now, this sterilis- 
ing apparatus is a new and 
elaborate affair, intended for 
the supply of pure water to 
troops on the line of march, 
and as an army on the line of 
march is a mighty thirsty 
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organism, and, moreover, 
won’t wait to have its thirst 
quenched, but will drink any- 
thing sooner than wait, the 
capacity of the pump on the 
apparatus has to be consider- 
able. It is, in fact, the very 
thing, and luckily has a suction 
hose of sufficient length. The 
delivery presents a difficulty, 
but finally, after blocking it up 
on some ammunition boxes, 
that difficulty is overcome; the 
tender is filled up enough to 
last for a while anyway, and 
the danger of breakdown is 
warded off. 

But all this takes precious 
time: we work harder than 
ever to get the trains cleared. 
The roaring flares illumine a 
scene of hasty but methodical 
toil, for the procedure of each 
train has been almost reduced 
to a formula, and if it were not 
for the interruptions and the 
little things which will go 
wrong, all were well. 

A nightmare job: thank 
Heaven, it comes to an end at 
last. Farquhar is grimy and 
dusty, his voice is hoarse, and 
he feels his eyes burn; but 
once the troops are off the 
trains he cares no more about 
them. He has passed on the 
messages to the Commanding 
Officer, who, by the by, has 
commandeered some of the 
scanty space of the station-hut 
to compose his orders in, but 
has at last gone. With his 
departure Craske seems calmer. 

Farquhar stands on the plat- 
form a moment: over there 


that dark mass, where a few 
lights twinkle about and an 
occasional jingle of harness 
varies the low hum of conver- 
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sation, that is the main body 
of the force; the advanced 
troops have marched off, and 
the remainder is following im- 
mediately. The trains stretch 
along the line, a shadowy mass 
melting away into the darkness, 
except where engine fires throw 
a smoky glow towards the sky. 
He steps wearily off the stage, 
and walks towards the station. 
His telegram announcing com- 
pletion can be sent at once. 

“Are you ready to send 
off those two down trains, 
Craske ?” 

“Yes, sir; only I’m waiting 
to get the line clear. I can’t 
get Henry on the wire just this 
moment—had ’em a few min- 
utes ago. I’m afraid there’s a 
fault, and I reckon we didn’t 
ought to use a telegraph failed 
order unless it can’t be helped. 
There’s no up train to come in 
after, so far as I know.” 

“Oh, well, I suppose I might 
almost go and turn in myself. 
Still, we might get a comple- 
tion report through to head- 
quarters: the boss won’t care 
what happens if this move has 
finished all right. I think Ill 
doss down here if you don’t 
mind. I left my flea-bag off 
somewhere near this house when 
I came, and if nobody boned 
it I can make ready pretty 
quick.” 

He stands at the door a 
moment looking round. The 
night is calm and gloomy: to 
the east there is just a suspic- 
ion of colour, a foretaste of 
the dawn. All is silent but 
for the hissing of steam from 
a leaky injector, and the occa- 
sional creak of a timber in one 
of the waggons. 
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IV. 


It is almost dark still, but a 
dim twilight is spreading, and 
by degrees developing into a 
cold grey dawn over the desert, 
like a rather under - exposed 
photographic plate. The air is 
chill with the sharp frostiness 
of night, and the mounted scout 
shivers a little as he advances 
cautiously across the stony 
plain—has he not been taught 
that the half-hour or so before 
the dawn is just the favourite 
time for surprises? He is 
weary. Who would not be 
tired after having drearily 
groped his way for half the 
night across this supremely 
featureless country? It was 
bad enough to be turned out of 
the truck in which he and his 
comrades were ensconced, hard 
enough lying, but at any rate 
warm with a tarpaulin closing 
in the top so as to reduce the 
ventilation to a minimum ; to 
be turned out—hustled out into 
pitchy darkness fitfully illum- 
ined by lanterns hurrying to 
and fro (for the flares were at 
the platform only), amidst the 
banging of trucks and shouts 
of command. Half awake, he 
had collected his horse and kit; 
almost before he was thoroughly 
awake, he found himself detailed 
as one of the advanced-guard 
scouts. 

They had been slowly pick- 
ing their way forward, halting 
now and then to verify their 
bearings. Most of the time 
they had been moving west. 
se ieee when they would 

alt. 


Hullo! that must be the sun 





coming up; there is a glow 
vaguely spreading from beyond 
the edge of the darkness—a 
smoky redness tinting a seo- 
tion of the distance. The pic- 
torial effect of it hardly appeals 
to him—he simply feels glad 
that it will soon be light. 
Perhaps they will soon come 
to a halt, or the advanced 
guard will be relieved. 

The word is passed to push 
on more quickly: he can see 
his right and left hand men 
more distinctly now, and is 
conscious of the greater con- 
fidence which comes of moving 
in company. No longer do 
vague terrific shapes seem to 
loom up out of the darkness 
to meet his straining eyes. 
The glow is becoming quite 
pronounced, and the light is 
spreading wider across the 
sky. 

The country changes, — we 
are no longer moving across 
dry powdery ground where 
such remnants of grass as 
there are have been burnt to 
tinder by harsh suns, it is 
more rocky, but there are 
occasional traces of vegetation 
and even a dusty bush or two 
—be careful now, bushes might 
easily give cover to some sniper 
lying in wait for the unwary! 

There is a cleft in the ground, 
a dry nullah. We must be com- 
ing to something in the way of 
a watercourse. The scout lifts 
his hand in warning. A little 
farther, and we come to a 
deep ravine. We work along 
the edge, for, as if some mighty 
plough had been driven through 
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the land, a declivity plunges 
down to the stony bed where, 
at the melting of the snows in 
far off mountains, the great 
river whirls a muddy torrent. 
The sides are precipitous, irreg- 
ular, curved, and bitten fantas- 
tically by the swirling torrent, 
now reduced to a mere thread 
through the pools deep down 
in the shadows of the chasm. 

The advanced line moves to 
its right, feeling along the rim 
for a practicable descent: the 
channel turns and twists about, 
for the course meanders as 
if the Maker of things had 
marked it out carelessly when 
he was planning this forgotten 
corner. 

At last a halt. We have 
turned a curve. We look 
along the valley, and all is 
explained. 

The scene is full. of smoke— 
a curtain stretches across the 
valley, rent here and there as 
an idle eddy of wind turns it 
aside: beyond is a glowing 
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inferno of hot embers from 
which a tongue of flame darts 
up now and again. The trestles 
must have caught and burnt 
up like a box of matches,—a 
few more solid timbers stick 
up drunkenly out of the heap, 
rails are looped in festoons 
with some hard-wood sleepers 
hanging on to them, a steel 
tie or two projects like a black 
thread from the sea of glowing 
embers. 

We have reached the bridge, 
but the enemy have been too. 
swift for us. 

The race is over. The 
raiders have done their task, 
and done it well, for the big 
bridge is down, and a gap 
sunders the Army from its 
Base. 

The Commander - in - Chief 
will be pretty savage, but he 
knows that it is only one point 
in the match which iuas been 
scored to the other side. 

And Milray? Milray will 
laugh. 




















BY COLONEL T. 


THE defeat of the English 
representatives of Polo by the 
Americans this year has given 
much food for thought among 
polo players, and though there 
have been many reasons given 
and excuses made, the fact re- 
mains. That we have the finest 
material for polo in the world 
is beyond question, — men, 
ponies, and money to back it, 
—but it does not follow from 
this that we necessarily play 
the best polo. The opinion of 
an “old stager” like myself is 
generally looked upon by the 
exponents of what is considered 
a later and more up-to-date 
game, whatever the game may 
be, as obsolete, useless, and pre- 
sumptuous, and it may be so; 
but having been asked, by both 
English and American players, 
as one of the oldest stagers of 
the polo world, to give a few of 
my views, I will endeavour to 
do so for what they are worth, 
in the hopes that they may 
lead to some discussion among 
the present players, and pos- 
sibly give a hint to the polo 
enthusiasts of the day which 
may enable them to improve 
the present game. 

I do not propose or “sire to 
enter into any lengthy detail 
as to the origin of polo, or a 
minute discussion as to the 
difference between the Indian 
and English games, which are 
played under different condi- 
tions of ground and climate, 
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and to my mind are, or were, 
very dissimilar in their play, 
though the same rules practi- 
cally obtain now in _ both 
countries. But I think I may 
be excused if I make a few re- 
marks as to my own opinion 
with regard to them—an opin- 
ion which has been formed from 
a long and practical experience 
of both. Any one who chooses 
to take up the Badminten 
Library will find there a very 
excellent history of the game, 
as far as it is possible to obtain 
it, from its first inception by 
the ancients to the present day, 
and full descriptions as to what 
it was and is. It may be of 
interest, however, to some to 
know from how small a begin- 
ning, and from what a different 
style of play, the present game 
of polo first emerged from its 
obscurity and grew into the 
world-wide, well-known game 
it deservedly is to-day. 

It is ancient history now 
that one day in 1869, when 
the 10th Hussars were under 
canvas at Aldershot for the 
summer drills, Chicken Har- 
topp, lying back in a chair 
after luncheon reading ‘The 
Field,’ exclaimed, “By Jove! 
this must be a good game,” 
and read us a description 
of “hockey on _ horseback” 
in India. Some five or six 
of us who were in the tent 
then and there sent for our 
chargers, and routed up some 
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old heavy walking-sticks and 
a cricket-ball, and began 
to try to knock the ball 
about—a somewhat difficult 
thing to do properly, as may 
be imagined, on a tall horse 
with a short stick, as, of course, 
we could not reach the ball. 
However, it appealed much to 
us, and resulted in our im- 
provising a sort of long-handled 
mallet and having some wooden 
balls turned about the size of 
a cricket-ball. We then de- 
puted Billy Chaine to go over 
to Ireland and get us some 
ponies, impressing upon him 
that they must be very quiet 
and handy, and under 14 
hands, and that we did not 
mind their being a bit slow, 
for nobody at that time had 
any idea that you would be 
able “to go the pace” at the 
game. He returned with about 
seventeen ponies, and we set to 
work to try to fashion out a 
suitable ball and sticks and to 
play the game. 

That started polo. The 9th 
Lancers were quartered at 
Aldershot, and we got them to 
come and try the game, and 
they promised to get ponies 
and play us a match later on. 
We returned to Hounslow, 
where we were quartered, and 
marked out a bit of ground 
on Hounslow Heath as a polo 
ground, and got a heavy roller 
and made it as level and as 
good as we could. I wonder 
what the polo player of the 
present day would say about 
that ground now? Anyway, 
we were very pleased, and sent 
off a challenge to the 9th 
Lancers, who had got together 
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some ponies and been working 
at the game at Aldershot, and 
it was agreed that we should 
play a match at Hounslow. 
We played eight a-side, with- 
out any rules—just think of it! 
and try to imagine what the 
game must have been like, 
We tried to put some sort of 
organisation into the game, 
which we rather based on 
that of a football team, plac- 
ing four men in the bully, 
with two half-backs and a4 
back and a goalkeeper ; but, as 
you may imagine, in about 
two minutes the two sides 
were mingled up anyhow, all 
jammed together, ramming 
into each other, generally at a 
walk, with little idea as to 
where the ball was, like a foot- 
ball scrimmage, and the only 
two people remaining in their 
places were the two goal- 
keepers, sticking religiously be- 
tween their respective posts, 
However, we had grand fun, 
and a very cheery, good 
game, though one of the 
papers of the day said it 
was more remarkable for the 
strength of the language used 
during it than the brilliancy of 
the play. We were, I think, 
rather a bigger and heavier 
lot of men than they were, and 
I suppose it was the force and 
weight of ourselves and ponies, 
or possibly the language, which 
succeeded in gaining us & 
scrambling victory. 

The only other game that I 
have seen to compete with it 
was one that I once played 
with the Tartars at Leh in 
Ladak, said to be one of the 
earliest homes of the game. 
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It was on the occasion of a 
grand tamacha there, and all 
the tribes round were gathered 
together for it. We played in 
the High Street (in fact, the 
only street), which was 180 
yards long and about 30 yards 
wide, with a narrow water- 
course running down one side 
of the street, which consisted 
of low flat-roofed houses, on 
the top of which were gath- 
ered the spectators—men and 
women in their quaint multi- 
coloured garments, with a band 
composed of tomtoms, horns, 
and various other ear - break- 
ing, hideous instruments. The 
players themselves, with their 
picturesque dress, on dimin- 
utive ponies with enormous 
saddles and large wooden 
stirrups, were worth looking 
at. When mounted, my feet 
almost touched the ground, 
my hardy little Tat was so 
small. There were thirty-two 
of us—sixteen a-side. But 
there appeared to be only a 
very few who thought about 
the ball, hard wooden ones; 
the rest shouted and jostled 
and brandished their sticks, 
which were about three feet 
long, with heavy, curved, 
hard-wood heads. The popu- 
lace yelled in chorus, drowning 
even the unearthly music (?) 
of the bands. It was a 
real pandemonium. After the 
game and the excitement 
were over we had a par- 
ade of mummers, dancing in 
quaint robes and masks repre- 
senting the heads of different 
beasts, and a supper and 
ball in the castle at night. 
The whole entertainment was 
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most curious, and well worth 
seeing. 

After our match at Houns- 
low we got the Blues and 
1st Life Guards, both of which 
regiments were great pals 
of ours, to take up _ the 
game, and the following year 
we and the 9th combined 
played them a match—Heavy 
v. Light Cavalry. We played 
six a-side, and had drawn up 
some few rules which we tried 
to adhere to. The game took 
place in Richmond Park: we 
had a most cheery game, and 
all London came to see it. At 
a big dinner of the four regi- 
ments at the “Star and 
Garter” that night, polo was 
fully discussed, voted the best 
of games and a grand train- 
ing for cavalry officers (as 
indeed it is for any man), 
took deep root, and has never 
looked back since. 

At the end of 1872 the 10th 
Hussars went to Muttra, in the 
North-West Provinces of India, 
and there they set to work at 
polo in earnest, the Household 
Cavalry and the 9th Lancers 
doing the same in England. 
The game at that time in 
India was played on 12:2 
ponies, and there was, of 
course, a difficulty in getting 
them strong enough and good 
enough to carry much weight, 
and we therefore made our 
standard of height 13:2. Cal- 
cutta had at that time got a 
club, the height being 12:2, 
also the planters in Behar, 
and one or two regiments up 
in the north of India had 
clubs also. All these were 
much averse to the idea of 
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raising the height of the 
ponies, averring that it would 
spoil the game. The 54th 
Regiment had a wonderfully 
good team, with which they 
had beaten all opponents. 
They were marching down 
from the north of India, and, 
passing near Muttra, chal- 
lenged us to play them at 
Agra. There were no definite 
rules, but we agreed amongst 
ourselves to a certain few to 
prevent danger—such as cross- 
ing, &c. When they arrived 
on the ground, I remarked to 
the captain of their team 
that it was hardly fair for 
us to play against their small 
ponies, 12:2, on our big ones, 
13°2, for such ours were then 
considered, though in these 
days they would be called 
rats. 

He laughed rather sarcasti- 
cally, and said, “Oh, we shall 
see: a big pony cannot turn 
as quickly as a small one.” We 
played for about half an hour, 
and I don’t think that they 
got inside our half of the 
ground, or that our back had 
to hit the ball more than two 
or three times, for we could 
of course gallop round them 
and ride them off as we 
liked, and we scored some- 
thing like twenty goals. They 
were much astonished and 
disgusted, and chucked it up, 
and we then mixed the two 
teams and had some good 
rallies. This result showed 
how impossible it is for 
a team on a small height 
of pony to compete with 
one mounted on bigger and 
stronger ones, and that the 
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competing teams must be 
mounted on ponies of the 
same height, whatever that 
agreed height may be. 

Their captain said to me 
afterwards, “You were quite 
right—our small ponies can- 
not play with your big ones; 
but I would never have be- 
lieved it, for I always thought 
that if we four got hold of 
the ball, no team in the world 
could prevent us_ getting 
through them, and I expected 
we should have beaten you 
very easily.” The news of 
our easy victory soon went 
abroad, and by degrees the 
whole of the north of India 
took to the 13:2 ponies; but 
Calcutta and Southern India 
were very obstinate, and even 
when I went down there ten 
years afterwards they were 
still playing and sticking to 
the 12'2 ponies, and it took me 
some little time before I could 
persuade them to alter the 
height. 

The 9th Lancers arrived in 
India the following year and 
went to Sialkot. We met 
them at Toondla, where they 
stopped en route up country, 
and, badly bitten like our- 
selves with the game, they 
joined us in a lengthy dis- 
cussion as to rules, and as to 
how we could manage to infuse 
some organisation into the 
game, for at that time there 
were only one or two simple 
rules, or rather agreements, 
as to crossing, &o., in order, 
as far as possible, to avoid 
danger. In 1875 all the cav- 
alry regiments met at the 
Durbar held by the Prince of 
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Wales at Delhi, and before 
parting it was agreed that we 
should write round to all the 
different regiments, and then 
meet and draw up some regular 
rules for the game of polo in 
India, as far as the military 
were concerned. This was 
carried out the following year, 
1876, at Delhi, where we again 
all met for the proclamation 
of the Empress of India. I 
was elected Hon. Secretary, 
and we drew up a set of rules 
and agreed to hold an annual 
regimental tournament. I had 
previously sent round to all 
the polo teams in India ask- 
ing them to subscribe to the 
rules and the height of ponies, 
which we fixed at 13:2, and 
all the native cavalry regi- 
ments, and most of the other 
players who had started, or 
were about to start, the game 
agreed to do so, with the ex- 
ception of Calcutta and the 
planters in Behar, who stuck 
to their 12:2’s. 

The first inter - regimental 
tournament, which consisted 
only of cavalry regiments, 
was played at Meerut in 
March 1877, and the 9th 
Lancers and the 10th Hussars 
were left in the final. To 
show how inadequate the rules 
were and the great necessity 
for them, I will give you two 
instances which occurred in 
that match. I was playing 
back for the 10th, and Tim 
Butson for the 9th. He was 
one of the very best of good fel- 
lows, and was afterwards killed 
in Afghanistan, to the regret 
of all who knew him. Of 
course there was great rivalry, 
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and it was the first time the 
rules had been played, and 
probably they were not thor- 
oughly understood, or sufficient 
importance was not attached 
to them. Anyway, I was told 
overnight that Tim Butson 
had openly said that crossing 
was all nonsense, and that 
he would not pull for any 
man living. I did not say 
anything, but I thought a 
lot, and had fully made up 
my mind what to do if it 
should happen to be a question 
between him and me. We had 
not been playing very long 
before I took the ball right 
through the bully and came 
down towards him in posses- 
sion of it. He came right 
across and never offered to 
pull. I shouted “My ball,” 
but he came on. I caught 
my pony hard by the head, 
and shoved in my heels and 
took his pony just behind the 
saddle. His pony slithered 
round and regularly slipped 
on to his quarters, but man- 
aged to keep on his legs. My 
pony went on to his knees 
and nose, but did not fall, and 
I went on with the ball and 
just missed the goal by a foot. 
It was a foolish and wrong 
thing to do, no doubt, on the 
part of both of us, though I 
was in the right. However, 
it brought him to his senses, 
and showed him the dan- 
ger of it, and, gentleman 
that he was, at the first 
interval he came up and 
apologised, said he fully recog- 
nised how wrong he had been 
and the necessity of the 
rules, and that he would not 
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attempt anything of the sort 
again. 

Another instance. Being 
unfortunately rather weak in 
the bully, I was over-persuaded 
to put No. 2 to my place as 
back, much against his own 
wishes. During the first few 
minutes the 9th got past him 
and on to our goal line, and 
after fiddling about in a mélée, 
got a goal. I then changed 
our team back to their old 
places, and for the rest of the 
game it was all one way, and 
they did not get behind our 
goal line more than two or 
three times, whilst they had 
to hit off from theirs eighteen 
or twenty. There was no 
penalty for hitting behind 
your own goal line, and when- 
ever we got into a dangerous 
position near their goal they 
hit it behind their own line. 
I remonstrated and said it was 
not polo, but in vain, and of 
course they were quite within 
their rights as far as the rules 
went. We missed their goal 
nine or ten times by only a 
yard or so, once actually hit- 
ting the goal-post; and once, as 
it was rolling slowly through, 
the ball actually stopped in the 
little trench which in those 
days was run along between 
the posts. 

This, of course, was in the 
very early days, and with the 
well-understood and stringent, 
though necessary, rules of the 
present day a whistle of the 
umpire would very soon put 
an end to anything of the sort 
that I have told you of here; 
and I have narrated these 
instances just to show how 
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excellent and necessary are 
the rules of the present day, 
thought out by keen lovers of 
the game, with good heads 
and long practical experience, 
—though some people, I know, 
think that there are too many 
rules now, and that they are 
too complicated. 

In 1876 I went to Australia 
to see my two brothers, who 
were “squatting ” in the West- 
ern District of Victoria. Both 
being keen sportsmen and fine 
horsemen, I took some sticks 
and balls with me. Enlisting 
the co-operation of Mr George 
Ware and Mr Tom Brown, we 
soon started a polo club at 
Warrnambool. After  con- 
sideration they decided to fix 
the height of the ponies at 14 
hands, which was the standard 
height of the Galloway and 
pony -racing clubs, of which 
there were a great many in 
that country. There was at 
that time no difficulty in ob- 
taining any number of ponies 
of a very high class at that 
height, and that standard re- 
mained in force in Australia 
for many years, and I believe 
still continues to do so. My 
brothers told me they had 
many “real clinkers” at the 
game, and they sent me a grey 
over to India, a very perfect 
pony, but he was above the 
Indian height; and the late 
Lord Airlie, who was then 
going home, took him off my 
hands, and brought him to this 
country, and he played im 
tournament games at Hurling- 
ham and elsewhere for four or 
five years, and was at that 
time considered one of the 
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fastest and best in this country. 
He would be far too small now. 
From the Western District the 
game rapidly spread eastwards 
up into South Australia, but 
curiously enough Melbourne 
and the neighbouring districts 
would not for a long time take 
it up. I went there myself 
and stayed with the then 
Governor of Victoria, and tried 
hard to get him to support it, 
without avail; but journeying 
on to New South Wales, I 
stopped for some three weeks 
at Sydney with the then 
Governor, the late Lord Ros- 
mead, a very fine sportsman, 
who did much to encourage 
not only the breeding and 
racing, but also the care of 
horses in his colony. I have 
never seen a coach or team 
better turned out than his was, 
nor a racing stable better 
thought out and kept. He 
at once recognised the merits 
of polo, and gave it his most 
hearty support, and before I 
left we had started a large 
and influential club. The New 
South Wales Club also took 
up the Galloway height of 14 
hands as their standard. The 
long distances between the 
various clubs in Australia, and 
the difficulties of rival teams 
meeting, except occasionally, 
have been much against the 
advance of really high-class polo 
in that country, as it was im- 
possible to get the constant 
opportunities of competition 
between the various clubs 
which the English teams in 
their more circumscribed 
country enjoy, and it is only 
Constant competition that can 
VOL. CLXXXVI.—NO, MCXXIX. 
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bring the standard of polo, or 
any other game, to its highest 
pitch of excellence. 

The only game that I know 
of ever played in Australia 
between an English and 
Australian team took place 
at Melbourne in 1899 during 
the celebrated Melbourne Cup 
week, which all Australia 
attends, as England does her 
Derby. The English team was 
got together by Major Neil 
Haig of the  Inniskilling 
Dragoons, well known in all 
polo circles. He was out on 
the Staff in Western Australia, 
and Tom Brand, late of the 
10th Hussars (now Lord 
Hampden) was out on his 
father’s staff in New South 
Wales. George Bryan, late 
of the 10th Hussars, was out 
staying with him, and they 
pluckily determined to chal- 
lenge Australia, and they got 
Mr Hill to join them. Haig 
was the only one who had any 
ponies; the others bought and 
borrowed ponies as best they 
could, and, meeting at Mel- 
bourne, played only one or two 
games together before tackling 
what was a very hard task. 
The Australian team consisted 
of three brothers, all, as well 
as the fourth man, fine players, 
mounted on their own ponies, 
which were of the best. I 
umpired for our team. All 
Australia was there to look on, 
and our team was to receive a 
severe hiding for their pre- 
sumption. It was a great 
fight. It was agreed that 
Hurlingham rules should be 
adhered to. The Australians 
were undoubtedly as fine 
3A 
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players as you could wish to 
see, but, fortunately for us, 
they did not understand the 
science of the game and playing 
together, and each man played 
his own game. They were also 
a very rough lot in their play, 
and as they became more and 
more excited the element of 
danger was strong and the 
whistle more and more in 
demand. Our men, under 
most adverse circumstances, 
played like heroes, and after a 
most protracted and hustling 
game Australia got the better 
of us by seven goals to six only. 

I shall never forget the roar 
of triumph that went up from 
that Australian crowd. It was 
agreed to play a return match, 
which came off three days 
afterwards, and to the astonish- 
ment of the Australian team, 
who said they had learnt a lot 
from the first game and ex- 
pected an easy win, we beat 





them by six goals to five. But 
it was a most desperate 
struggle. It was a very 


curious coincidence that in this 
the first game in Australia 
between the two countries 
there should have been three 
old 10th Hussars on _ the 
ground— Brand, Bryan, and 
myself—and this twenty-three 
years after I had first intro- 
duced it into the country. 

By the polo player of to-day 
in England the small dribbling 
pony game of India, on ground 
true and fast as a billiard- 
table, is regarded with derision; 
but it was a real good game 
for all that in its own way, 
with much more skill and deli- 
cate handling of the stick and 
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ball than can possibly be ob- 
tained with the “chargers” of 
to-day on the slow bumpy 
grounds of this country. But 
the two games have to be 
played under such entirely dif. 
ferent conditions, and are g0 
dissimilar, that it is impossible 
to compare them. I will try 
to explain my meaning. It is 
immaterial what the height of 
the ponies is so long as they 
are all the same height, for you 
are always necessarily riding 
at the top of your pace; and 
the ponies being equal or nearly 
so, both in weight and in pace, 
the riding off and contention for 
lead are practically the same, 
and you do not know whether 
you are doing your fifty yards 
at a moderate pace or outside 
“the speed limit.” I am not 
upholding the 122 or 132 
pony game, as these ponies are 
too small to carry the weight 
and too difficult to obtain; but 
I do contend that the pony 
which is of sufficient height to 
carry you properly, and allow 
you to use your stick with ease 
and freedom, is as high as you 
want, and enables you to play 
@ much more clever and scien- 
tific game than you possibly can 
on the height of the “horses” 
now accepted. 

There is a popular fallacy 
that with the smaller ponies 
the game resolves itself into 
dribbling one and a slower one. 
This is very far from being 
the case—in fact, the contrary ; 
for, playing on both low and 
high ponies as I have done, 
it always used to seem to me 
that in a good game, with 
equal players and ponies, 
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though the pace you travelled 
might not be quite so fast on 
the small pony as it is on the 
big one, the actual pace of the 
game itself was faster on the 
small one, and you had even 
less time to think or try to 
take liberties, and certainly 
had not time to dribble. That 
you can hit the ball more 
surely and accurately, and drive 
it farther with the shorter 
stick and smaller pony, there 
can be no question. There are 
very few men who have the 
power in their wrists to handle 
these long sticks as effectively 
as they should be handled to 
ensure accuracy and length of 
drive, and the length of your 
stick must depend on the height 
of your pony and yourself; but 
to hit a ball really hard and 
really straight you have to sit 
straight up in your saddle, ride 
close on to your ball, and hit it 
at the exact right moment of 
impact, which is about in a 
line with your heel and the line 
of your body, if they are both 
in line as they should be. It 
is all very well to say you can- 
not ensure this. Of course you 
can’t, but you can to a great 
extent, as every polo player 
will find out if he chooses to 
try. It stands to reason that 
if you are leaning over in the 
saddle and reaching out, you 
upset your own equilibrium 
and that of your pony, and 
both are “all abroad,” whereas 
if you sit up straight and hit 
straight under you, you both 
come sailing along as firm as 
@ rock; but you must get your 
pony to help you, just as much 
as you must get your horse 
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to help you to killa pig, You 
might as well expect to get 
your spear through the tough 
hide of an old boar and kill 
him without the assistance of 
the weight and pace of your 
horse at the right moment, as 
expect to be able to hit a polo- 
ball as hard and as well as 
you ought to hit it, unless you 
make your pony lend you the 
same assistance. 

The head of your stick 
should be set in at almost a 
right angle to the stick itself. 
The length you must find out 
for yourself. I have seen men 
with their sticks set in to the 
head at a ridiculously obtuse 
angle, with the idea that this 
would enable them to reach 
out farther and hit the ball 
farther away from them, the 
very thing they should try to 
avoid. How can they possibly 
expect to drive a ball any dis- 
tance or to hit it straight? I 
have never seen any man yet 
on these big ponies with his 
long stick who could hit a ball 
nearly as hard or as straight 
as I have seen many a man do 
on the smaller pony with the 
shorter stick. And yet the 
ponies are allowed to get higher 
and higher, and the stick neces- 
sarily has to be longer and 
more unwieldy, and the power 
and play of the game become 
more and more spoilt by it. 

In every game where strik- 
ing a ball is concerned, it is 
and must be the first object to 
hit that ball with the greatest 
possible precision and power. 
This can only be attained by 
the player having complete 
mastery over the weapon with 
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which the ball has to be struck. 
The cricketer, the tennis, 
racquet, billiard player, or 
golfer, after having selected 
the particular weapon which 
suits him best, must feel that 
he has complete mastery of it, 
otherwise he will not be able to 
strike the ball with accuracy 
and make it travel straight at 
the pace he wishes. So with 
the polo player: he must have 
perfect mastery over his stick, 
to be able to hit the ball 
straight, and hard or softly as 
he wishes. But how many men 
do you see now who have that 
mastery over their stick, or 
can hit the ball as they ought 
to? In fact, I think it is mar- 
vellous how well most of them 
do hit the ball, considering the 
disadvantages under which 
they labour. In the early days 
of polo, on the smaller ponies, 
with the shorter and lighter 
stick, it was possible to hit 
the ball with accuracy and 
strength, and you often saw a 
man play through a whole 
game and never miss the ball 
except by a pure accident, and 
able to hit it where he wished. 
With the present height of 
ponies and length of stick and 
heavy head it is impossible to 
do this, and the nicety of the 
play is lost. It is not given to 
every man to be able to wield 
the usual polo-stick of to-day, 
which is both too heavy and 
too stiff, in the manner it 
should be used; and you will 
notice that most men hit with 
the swing of a straight arm. 
This, with the pace of the 
pony, if the ball is struck at 
the right angle of impact, will 
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undoubtedly drive the ball g 
certain distance, but there ig 
no real sting or vice in it, ag 
there would be if the wrist was 
also brought into play-as it 
should be. This comes from 
the height of the pony neces- 
sitating the use of such a stick, 
A man with a long reach and 
a powerful wrist may be able 
to drive the ball properly, but 
the majority of men are not. 
The grounds in this country 
are so soft and slow and get so 
poached by the ponies’ hoofs, 
that the ball cannot travel 
quick enough or true enough 
to get out of the way of the 
present very big galloping 
ponies, and the player is al- 
ways on the top of or over the 
ball. Consequently he misses 
his stroke, and you seldom see 
@ man make more than one 
or two consecutive hits; and 
the players behind are unable 
to back him up properly on 
account of this uncertainty of 
striking the ball. More atten- 
tion is paid now to jostling 
and riding off than to accurate 
hitting or nice play. This is 
also aggravated by the side- 
boards, and many men seem to 
think that there are goals at 
the side as well as at the ends 
of the ground. The unscien- 
tific polo player seems to have 
but two ideas—riding off, and 
hitting the ball if he gets 
the chance, no matter in what 
direction. Is it not ridiculous 
to see, as you often do, four 
different pairs of players gal- 
loping hard in different parts 
of the ground, each sticking 
to and jostling the other with 
the sole object of riding his 
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adversary off the ball, which 
may be 60 or 70 yards away? 
To me it is painful to look at, 
and it is neither true polo nor 
the spirit of it. I may appear 
very insistent on these points, 
and I am so because I know 
how essential they are to the 
true game. Granted a game 
may sometimes be won by an 
inferior team jostling and rid- 
ing off, but this, if carried 
beyond a certain pitch, is not 
polo! The younger of the 
brothers Peat in former days, 
on the medium-sized pony, 
gave a fine example of the 
true game of polo and how it 
should be played, as also did 
the late John Watson and 
some few others who could hit 
hard or soft and place their 
ball. I have seen many like 
them in India on the smaller 
pony, but few in England on 
the present height. 

A great deal is talked of the 
danger of polo, but if played 
properly and with ordinary 
care it is no more so than, 
if as much as, many other 
sports. Personally, in all my 
long experience, I have only 
seen one man lose his life out- 
right; and though of course 
I have seen many falls, I 
do not remember more than 
a few bad concussions of the 
brain, and some _ broken 
shoulders. But it is, I admit, 
somewhat terrifying to look at, 
and I shall never forget one 
day in India standing looking 
on at a game with little 
Tommy Tingey beside me. He 
was a well-known Australian 
jockey, and had been riding 
many years in India, not only 
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on the flat but in pony races, 
risking his life every day, for 
with a crowd of ponies carry- 
ing big weights for their 
size, in a cloud of dust, the 
banks and fences the same 
colour as the ground, which is 
hard as iron, and probably a 
setting sun in their eyes, I 
know of no such dangerous 
form of amusement. Little 
Tommy had been at it for 
years, and broken every bone 
in his body, and there he stood 
for a long time with his little 
legs wide apart never taking 
his eyes off the game of polo, 
till at last he turned round and 
walked off, muttering out loud 
to himself, ‘“ Well, it ought to 
be put a stop to, it’s a d—d 
sight too dangerous.” It was 
the first game he had seen. 
The Americans are, I be- 
lieve, in favour of playing no 
off-side. This I will not com- 
ment on, but I cannot resist 
a little story of “off-side.” In 
the early days, just after we 
had made the rules, we were 
discussing the “off-side” one 
after a regimental game, and 
I said, “Well, Tll take one 
man and play any four you 
like.” “D—d_ swaggering 
fellow,” said B., “you think 
no one can play polo but your- 
self.” ‘Never mind that,” I 
said, “will you make a match ?” 
“Yes,” he said, “for i100 
rupees.” I had a real clinker, 
a marvel, and I took G., who 
had a couple of good ponies and 
would, I knew, do exactly as 
I told him—which was to stick 
in my pocket if I had the ball, 
and I would do the same by 
him if he had. The conse- 
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quence was we had the others 
continually off-side, sometimes 
all four of them at the same 
time, and knocked off, I think, 
5 goals tol. Dear old B. was 
very cross, said it was all rot 
and not polo. However, it was 
a very good sell, Of course the 
game was not understood then 
as it is now, and such a thing 
could not happen in these days, 
as they would have quickly 
told off two men to ride us 
off, and then played with us as 
they liked. 

With regard to the height 
of the ponies, it is, as I have 
said, immaterial, as long as they 
are all of the same standard 
height, though even then you 
must always have a great dif- 
ference in the height, strength, 
and speed of the pony, how- 
ever strict the actual standard 
measurement may be. It is 
therefore wise to keep the 
standard as low as possible, 
compatible with the power of 
the ponies to carry the weight 
and the feasibility of obtaining 
the number required. It is a 
great mistake to think that it 
is essential for a polo pony to 
carry weight in proportion to 
what you require from a 
hunter. A polo pony is never 
ridden for long at a time, and 
if kept fit and hard will carry 
with ease a far greater weight 
than he is generally supposed 
to be able to; but it is most 
essential that he should have 
quality. Without it he is use- 
less for polo, though this, to 
my mind, applies equally to 
the hunter. You can never 
hope or expect to get the 
ponies all the same with regard 
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to pace or weight. You may 
have a small light pony high 
at the wither, and a big power. 
ful pony low at the wither, 
both measuring the exact 
standard height, though one is 
really almost a horse and double 
the size of the other. This 
cannot be avoided. There are 
also many ways of preparing 
a pony for measurement, and 
these are now almost as well 
understood by the English 
polo player as they always 
have been by the racing man, 
who has to get his big pony 
as low as possible; and though 
the present system of measure- 
ment is as fair as can be, and 
the official measurer absolutely 
strict and impartial, you will 
find to-day that very many, 
if not most, of the polo ponies 
playing in England, if taken 
as they stand on the ground 
and the measuring-stick put 
over them, will run up cer- 
tainly to 14°3 and many close 
on to 15 hands. In fact it 
was an open admission to me 
years ago by one of the pro- 
minent players, who dealt 
largely in ponies, that he never 
bought an expensive pony 
unless it was close on 15 hands 
and had passed the standard, 
as he could not sell it again. 

It will be argued that the 
American team was playing 
on the same height of ponies 
as the English one. Granted; 
but they were a picked team, 
mounted on the very best 
money could buy, ponies that 
could race, stop, turn, handy 
as ladies’-maids and quick as 
lightning, and they had set 
themselves by constant practice 
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together to win this game. But 
above all, they and their ponies 
were hard, and by long train- 
ing their muscles and wrists 
were able to command their 
sticks, which were lighter than 
ours, with cigar-shaped ends, 
which to my mind is far the 
best shape, though it may 
occasionally lift a ball. And 
not only by their ponies, but 
by their command of their 
sticks also, they were able to 
hit the ball as and how they 
wished, and by their excellent 
drill pass it one to the other 
as the occasions required. No, 
you may say what you like, 
they outrode and outplayed us, 
and it is a lesson that I know 
is much taken to heart by our 
ewn polo world. 

Iam told that the Americans 
fully realise the advantage of 
being near the ground with a 
light stick (which should have 
a little bit of spring in it), and 
that they intend in the future, 
as far as they are able, to 
reduce, and not increase, the 
height of their ponies in con- 
sequence. There is no reason 
why we should not try to do 
the same. I do not say that 
we shall have better players 
than we have to-day, for many 
are of the best, but we shall 
have more of them, and the 
best men will be able to play 
better. 

Unfortunately it is a very 
delicate question how to rectify 
the present condition of the 
game in this respect, even if 
It should be desired to do so, 
for the present game and the 
present height of ponies are 
now all so firmly and widely 
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established, and the different 
interests involved are so many 
and powerful, that it would be 
next door to impossible to do 
so, except by a general con- 
sensus of opinion, and by slow 
degrees. Personally, I think it 
is a pity this great game has 
come to be played on such 
very high ponies, and I most 
sincerely hope that the powers 
that be will not only do their 
utmost to prevent the height 
of ponies from being increased, 
but that the players in their 
own interest will also en- 
deavour to get it down to 
and keep it at a real 14:2, 
which it is not at present, 
and which is quite high 
enough, if it is not too high. 
In fact 14 hands, as I have 
advocated for many years, 
makes a better game, for 14 
hands can carry any weight 
required, can gallop quite fast 
enough, and being closer to 
the ground, admits of superior 
lay. 

Tews always thought that 
the increase in the height of 
ponies has been due to a desire 
for weight rather than for 
speed, and to the idea that 
if your pony was a little bit 
larger and heavier than your 
adversary’s, you were able to 
jostle and ride him off easier ; 
and so everybody strove to 
get a pony a bit bigger than 
his neighbour, and from laxity 
of measurement the height 
kept on gradually increasing. 
It certainly was so in India. 
But whatever the standard 
height in the measurement, 
you are bound to get differ- 
ences in pace and weight in 
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the ponies. Of course, it is 
urged that you cannot obtain 
a sufficiency of the smaller 
ponies, but I am not sure 
that that is the case even in 
England, and it certainly does 
not apply to the East and the 
hot countries, where the natural 
height of horses and ponies 
runs much lower than in other 
countries. For instance, India, 
Arabia, Australia, and South 
America produce really first- 
class ponies of a smaller height. 
The height of the real high-caste 
Arab horse is only 14:1. There 
are plenty of all these breeds 
in England at the present 
moment, and I myself have 
had many of all of them, and 
all really first-class polo ponies, 
fast, handy, and up-to-date. I 
had an Australian, an Argen- 
tine, and an Indian country- 
bred which played in tourna- 
ments at Hurlingham for many 
years, and there have been 
many of these, as well as 
Arabs, that have done so, and 
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the Arab is now common in 
this country; but all of them 
would« now be called under. 
sized. 

All I have said is only an 
expression of my own opinion, 
but it is given after long 
experience, and is dictated 
now by the real love I have 
for the game, which is quite 
the very best of all the sports 
of its kind and the finest pos- 
sible training for any man, [| 
have no desire to set up my 
opinion against those of the 
present day who have had as 
much experience of the game 
of later days as I have, and 
probably more; but I am con- 
fident that if they will read 
without prejudice what I have 
said with regard to the height 
of ponies and the unwieldiness 
of the stick, and endeavour by 
degrees to reduce the height 
of the ponies, they will find 
they will play a much surer, 
better, and more enjoyable 
game. 
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MUSINGS 


WITHOUT METHOD. 


THE ART OF ADVERTISEMENT — ‘ THE SPECTATOR’ OF STEELE 
AND ADDISON— THE TASTE OF THE TOWN—OLD LONDON AND 


MODERN NEW 


YORK — SELF-ADVERTISEMENT — THE MASTERS OF 


THE OCRAFT—ADVERTISING AND POLITICS—-MR LLOYD - GEORGE 
—HIS UNEARNED INCREMENT—POLITICAL SATIRE—‘ EPISTOLE 


OBSCURORUM VIRORUM.’ 


Ir we look at the records of 
the past, we are struck by 
nothing so forcibly as by the 
uniformity of human life, One 
age differs from another in 
style and costume, in wit and 
wisdom, in virtue and courage. 
Moral standards shift and 
sway. Genius comes and goes 
as it chooses. But life has 
been lived with the same pur- 
poses and in accordance with 
the same rules from the be- 
ginning of time. There has 
probably never been a century 
in which the art of advertise- 
ment has not flourished. He 
who has had something to sell 
has always desired to find a 
buyer. He has displayed his 
wares where best he might 
catch the public eye. He has 
used his friends as agents of 
distribution. He has implored 
his clients to spread abroad 
the excellent worth of his com- 
modities. Those whom the 
voice of interested persons 
failed to reach were attracted, 
no doubt, by words inscribed 
upon walls and scaffoldings. 
With the introduction of peri- 
odical literature a new and a 
better way was discovered. If 
the journals made known to 
their readers the enterprises of 


art and commerce, these enter- 
prises, in exchange, did their 
best to support the journalists 
in affluence. At the outset of 
the eighteenth century, ad- 
vertisement, as we know it 
to-day, was perfectly under- 
stood, and ‘The Spectator’ of 
Steele and Addison made its 
appeal to the public, and filled 
its coffers by precisely the same 
methods which our modern 
newspapers have made familiar. 
‘The Spectator’ was, in the 
slang of these days, a good 
“medium.” It might, we im- 
agine, charge a high rate, 
because it fell into the proper 
hands. It was to be seen in 
the coffee-houses ; it lay upon 
my lady’s table; it was read 
by those who set the fashion 
and guided the taste of the 
town. As an arbiter of letters 
and the drama it was supreme, 
and it is hardly fanciful to 
suppose that its word of com- 
mendation might help to fill a 
theatre, or to sell an edition. 
If, then, we wish to recon- 
struct the social life of Queen 
Anne’s reign, we cannot do 
better than study the adver- 
tisements of ‘The Spectator,’ 
which have served Mr Law- 
rence Lewis! for an entertain- 
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ing and wrong - headed little 
book. 

The age of Anne resembled 
in not a few points our present 
age. It had the same wants; 
it knew the same weaknesses. 
It parsued by the like devious 
methods the same phantoms. 
Above all, it hoped to arrive at 
health and beauty by short 
cuts, and the purveyors of 
patent medicines and quack 
nostrums were as ready to 
humour it as these gentry are 
to deceive the sanguine suf- 
ferers of our own day. Here 
are a dozen practitioners eager 
to cure the small-pox, the 
king’s. evil, rheumatism, gout, 
or what you will. Here are 
experienced operators ready to 
“sweat, bathe, or cup” their 
patients. That eminent em- 
piric, Sir William Read him- 
self, whom the Queen had 
consulted and made a knight, 
did not disdain to make 
known his prowess in the 
columns of ‘The Spectator.’ 
Surely, if any understood the 
art of advertising it was 
he. Once a mountebank, he 
had doubtless proclaimed his 
skill from the front of a 
booth. Moreover, like many 
another eminent physician, he 
knew what might be accom- 
plished by proper entertain- 
ment. “He makes admirable 
punch,” said Swift, “and 
treats you in gold vessels.” 
A long experience of country 
fairs had taught him to blow 
his own trumpet, and this he 
did to excellent purpose. ‘Sir 
William Read,” thus runs the 
best contrived of his adver- 
tisements, “principal Oculist, 
having been lately sent for to 
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attend several patients in Nor- 
folk and Suffolk, is, at their 
Request, for the Publick Good, 
obliged to publish the Success 
he met with in the following 
Cures perform’d by him there, 
viz., the Lady Yollop, aged 70, 
Couched of a Cataract, and 
restor’d to Sight; Mr Carter, 
an Attorney, aged 75, restor’d 
to perfect Sight,” and so on, 
With the utmost prudence, 
Read puts the necessity of 
proclaiming his wonderful 
cures upon his patients, and 
hopes to win, at a blow, a 
discreet reputation for modesty 
and a wider field for the 
exercise of his talents. All 
advertisers have not the 
mountebank’s touch, but all 
acclaim their superiority over 
rivals and their skill in com- 
bating fashionable complaints. 
And nothing follows the fashion 
more obediently than disease. 
Where to-day we read of 
anszemia and neuritis, we heard 
then of hypochondriack melan- 
choly and the vapours, in- 
stantly cured by admirable 
confects, famous drops, or an- 
gelick snuffs. Quacks are not 
alone in the desire of publicity. 
To ‘The Spectator’ resorted 
also those who had lost watches 
or snuff- boxes, dogs or lace, 
jewels or lottery-tickets. As 
you read, the whole panorama 
of life passes before you. To-day 
“Hamlet is to be performed 
at the desire of several Ladies 
of Quality”; to-morrow Mr 
Penkethman takes his benefit 
at Drury Lane in “The Amor- 
ous Widow, or the Wanton 
Wife,” with Mrs Oldfield, Dog- 
gett, Wilks, and Johnson in 
the cast. What would we not 
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ive tosee him! On December 
10th, 1714, subscribers are in- 
formed that the first volume of 
Pope’s translation of Homer 
“ shall be delivered Two Months 
sooner than the Time prom- 
ised.” The announcements of 
houses to let remind us how 
rapidly fashionable neighbour- 
hoods fall into disgrace. “A 
new-built brick house” in 
Hoxton was then deemed suit- 
able for a gentleman’s family. 
A house in Soho Square, boast- 
ing “four rooms of a floor, with 
closets, coach-house, stables, 
laundry,” was still highly es- 
teemed. In brief, there is no 
corner of life which the adver- 
tisements of ‘The Spectator’ 
do not illumine, and those who 
are interested in the history of 
manners owe a debt of grati- 
tude to Mr Lawrence Lewis. 

Unhappily Mr Lewis has not 
been content to record the 
manners and customs of the 
age of Queen Anne. He has 
thought it his duty gravely to 
censure the morality of Steele 
and his colleagues. He values 
very lightly the publishers’ 
ethics of the early eighteenth 
century. No foolish laudatio 
temporis acti for him! Give 
him modern New York and 
the Yellow Press for sound 
virtue and austere incorrup- 
tibility! As though patent 
medicines were unknown in the 
United States, he solemnly re- 
primands Steele for publishing 
advertisements of quacks and 
nostrums. And lest Steele’s 


ghost might claim the benefit 
of the doubt he denounces him 
as inconsistent, because in his 
own text he inveighs against 
the charlatan doctors, whom he 
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calls “impostors” and “ mur- 
derers.” This, we would have 
thought, was the best proof of 
honesty. Not even the blame- 
less Addison gets off scot-free. 
Mr Lewis thinks that there is 
‘much to support an inference 
that Addison’s papers on ‘ Para- 
dise Lost’ were printed with 
the ulterior motive of pro- 
moting the sale of Tomson’s 
edition of Milton’s epic, in 
which the public had taken 
but languid interest.” Even 
if this were the case, Addison’s 
sin would not be unpardonable. 
Favourable reviews of books 
not uncommonly have the 
ulterior (and just) motive of 
promoting sales. There is 
nothing disgraceful, as far as 
we know, in Milton’s epic that 
its sale should not be promoted. 
In truth, those-who are not 
sensitive with the higher sen- 
sitiveness of modern America 
will not understand Mr Lewis’s 
argument at all. His moral 
peroration, on the other hand, 
is easily intelligible. ‘“ We 
cannot but see,” he writes, 
“that consciousness of a4 
higher responsibility which 
most editors feel for matter, 
not only in the ‘editorial’ and 
‘news,’ but also in the adver- 
tising columns, is something 
peculiar to a better age than 
that of Queen Anne.” In- 
stantly we recognise the tone 
and style of our own old 
friend Mr Pecksniff, discov- 
ering in ‘The New York 
Journal’ or in ‘The Boston 
Herald’ the “higher respons- 
ibility ’ which Steele and 
Addison, poor wretched hacks 
of Queen Anne’s reign, were 
never privileged to know. 
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If, then, we are to believe 
Mr Lewis, the “bright and 
brainy” editors of New York 
try upon their own vile bodies 
every patent medicine which 
they advertise. They test the 
cut of every reach-me-down 
coat, they examine the drains 
of every jerry-built house, they 
break their teeth upon every 
kind of candy, which they an- 
nounce in their columns. It is 
not surprising that they who 
carry this enormous weight of 
responsibility upon their shoul- 
ders should die young or be- 
come prematurely old. And 
not merely do they guard the 
pockets of their readers, they 
protect their morals also, in a 
manner of which “poor Dick 
Steele ””—that, we believe, is 
the proper note of patronage— 
knew nothing. ‘The Spec- 
tator’ is, in Mr Lewis’s opin- 
ion, a real sink of iniquity. 
The delicate morals of the 
United States could not be 
exposed to its contamination 
even for an hour. “Its adver- 
tisements,” we are told, “‘ would 
probably render ‘The Spec- 
tator,’ if it were being pub- 
lished to-day, liable to criminal 
prosecution or exclusion from 
the United States Mail.” Well, 
well, there is compensation in 
all things. If the United States 
Mail strains at a gnat, it swal- 
lows with perfect ease a whole 
caravan of camels. Those vast 
and truculent abortions known 
as Sunday Papers easily go 
into the maw which would re- 
ject the delicate and dainty fan- 
cies of Steele, were they offered 
it. Neither Mr Lewis nor the 
United States Mail need be dis- 
tressed. Nothing resembling 
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‘The Spectator’ is likely to come 
their way, and they may well 
congratulate each other on their 
‘‘superior ethical standard.” 
And for what offence is it 
that ‘The Spectator’ would 
“be liable to prosecution or 
exclusion”? Here is one of the 
offending and offensive para- 
graphs: “If the gentleman 
that sent a letter to Aldersgate 
Coffee House on Friday, the 
2nd instant, will come to the 
person it was directed to, ’twill 
be taken very kindly.” Shame! 
Breathes there a single ward 
politician, police - captain, or 
Tammany Boss whose rugged 
cheek does not blush at the 
mere sound of these vile words! 
It is, indeed, an infamy to ask 
the pure- minded American 
citizen, whose morals are closely 
guarded by the United States 
Mail, to contemplate even for 
a@ moment the villainous age of 
Anne. Weare astonished that 
Mr Lewis should be so reck- 
lessly imprudent as to have 
mentioned ‘The Spectator’ in 
print. But he did it, he 
pleads, with a good motive. 
He writes to unmask the im- 
posture of the past. He com- 
plains that in the soft candle- 
light the gentleman in the 
great powdered wig looks better 
than he is. At this distance, 
“we do not know,” says he, 
“he paid for his stars perhaps 
by the sale of places in Church 
and State, by treachery to 
friends, by cruelty, by betrayal 
of public trusts. We do not 
guess that physically, mentally, 
and morally he is corrupt. 
So, if only to make us content 
with our own age, which for 
all its faults is on the average 
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ever so much a better one in 
which to live, it is well occa- 
sionally to see this place and 
yonder people near at hand, in 
the merciless sunlight of con- 
temporary evidence.” How 
brave an aspect wears the 
Pharisee when he makes broad 
his phylacteries! And as for 
the poor, silly, little age of 
Queen Anne, that has nothing 
to say in defence. It knew 
nothing concerning the higher 
morality of the United States 
Mail. It came into existence 
and died, and never heard that 
there was such a thing as graft 
or boodle! 

The advertisement of to-day 
is the same in character as the 
advertisement of the eighteenth 
century. That is to say, the 
same merchants are clamour- 
ing to sell the same wares. 
Take up any newspaper you 
like and you will discover 
quacks, publishers, and theat- 
rical managers insisting upon 
the same recognition in the 
same voice as in the age of 
Anne, The diseases to be 
cured have changed with the 
years. The taste in literature 
and the drama is not the same 
as it was when Steele and 
Addison pleased the town. 
But it is evident that medi- 
cine and amusement, health 
and beauty, are sought with 
no less energy now than then. 
And now, as then, the people 
is marvellously credulous. It 
still believes every word that 
stands in print. It will waste 
its money on any nostrum, 
merely because it is asked, with 
as light a heart as ever it did. 
The problem, then, is unaltered. 
Only a hundred solutions are 
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offered to-day where of old one 
was thought sufficient. In two 
centuries advertisers and ad- 
vertisements have increased 
more rapidly than any class or 
any industry. The ingenuity 
and capital that are wasted 
upon them pass belief. In the 
foolish project of making Mr 
Jones and Mrs Smith buy 
what they do not want, thou- 
sands of busy and quick-witted 
persons are engaged. Never 
in the world’s history has there 
been so vast a squandering of 
energy. The mind of the man 
who has no need of anything is 
beguiled by anecdotes ; his eye 
is flattered by blurred images 
called pictures. Eloquence is 
poured out upon him; he is 
given conundrums to guess; he 
is invited to arrive at a box 
of cigarettes through a lottery- 
office. The old habit of buying 
and selling is absurdly and 
wastefully complicated. That 
a man should buy what he 
wants appears a paradox to 
the modern advertiser, whose 
only object is to sell the man 
that which he does not want. 
And so well has the artifice 
succeeded that the journals of 
London are perishing, because 
the most highly gifted of their 
staff are led away to the more 
lucrative profession of writing 
advertisements, a profession so 
lucrative indeed that all who 
are engaged in it wear fur 
coats and drive in broughams. 
And it assumed its present 
shape no more than two cen- 
turies ago in Sam Buckley’s 
office in Warwick Lane! 

But though the sum of ad- 
vertisements has increased im- 
measurably, in style and dignity 
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they have sadly degenerated. 
The distinguished men of 
letters, who (we hear) are re- 
tained at enormous expense to 
tell the public what te buy, 
cannot boast the literary touch 
which marked the smallest an- 
nouncement that appeared in 
‘The Spectator.’ Evil com- 
munications corrupt good man- 
ners, and the advertisers soon 
catch the tone prevailing in 
the adjacent columns. An anec- 
dotic style persuades the pur- 
veyors of quack medicines to 
give the “life-histories” and 
portraits of unimportant per- 
sons who soothe their imaginary 
diseases with pills. That is the 
slipshod fashion of to-day, and 
no modern journal, advertising 
a stand from which the King’s 
entrance into the city might 
be viewed, could conclude the 
notice with words so shapely 
as these: “Nor may they fear 
the Night’s Approach ere the 
Cavalcade be past.” 

The disproportionate place 
which advertisement holds in 
modern life is bad enough. 
Far worse is the habit of self- 
advertisement, which grows 
daily, and which by its evil 
example is destroying the 
amenity of most professions, 
Lawyers and preachers, actors 
and writers, politicians and 
men of science, are jostling one 
another in the market-place to 
get the best corner for their 
tub. The chief end of all is to 
excite curiosity. They pursue 
their craft with what spirit 
they may when that chief end 
is attained. Meanwhile their 
pride is centred in notoriety. 
They would rather encounter 
ridicule than silence. They 


wear fantastic garments, they 
cut capers, they cry aloud, that 
the attention of the mob shall 
be fixed upon their persons, not 
upon their works. Their two 
most stalwart allies are photo- 
graphy and the press. They 
are miserable if they are not 
granting interviews to “smart” 
reporters, or composing inter- 
views with themselves for im- 
mediate publication. At the 
mere glimpse of a camera’s eye 
their faces brighten, and when 
reporters and photographers 
desert them, they do their best 
to retrieve their position by 
writing pompous letters to the 
papers. It is superfiuous to cal- 
culate what they might achieve 
if they did not persist in being 
their own agents in advance, 
The hoarding is their proper 
sphere, and they must reach 
it at all costs. At first no 
doubt they assure themselves 
that notoriety is merely a 
means to an end, that it is 
in fact a modest (or immodest) 
stepping-stone to fame. But 
very soon they begin to worship 
notoriety for its own sake, 
They live only in the presence 
of a crowd; their heads grow 
dizzy with applause, and they 
count a newspaper of small 
interest that does not contain 
some tribute to their grandeur. 
Europe may be at war: it is 
nothing to them. They look 
upon earthquakes and floods 
with the dull jealousy of rivals, 
who see their own glory out- 
shone. And nothing but an 
amiable reference to them- 
selves, even on a back-page, 
can restore their equanimity. 
Thus a new race has been 
born in to the world, a race of 
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which the quiet advertisers of 
the eighteenth century had no 
suspicion, And a new skill has 
kept pace with its new art. 
Where there are so many 
masters it is perhaps invidious 
to choose; but it is not a little 
comforting to our national 
pride that of the three greatest 
two are of our own race, even 
if they cannot scale the Olym- 
pian height on which stands 
the supreme conqueror. Messrs 
Roosevelt, Shaw, and Caine— 
these, then, have reached the 
Pole of triumphing advertise- 
ment, They are notorious even 
in the remotest corners of the 
earth. Surely there breathes 
no single human being who 
does not know that Mr Roose- 
velt is an apostle of the stren- 
uous life, that Mr Shaw wears 
flannel and eats herbs, that 
Mr Caine displays a striking 
resemblance to the late William 
Shakespeare. What these emi- 
nent men have done or will do 
besides does not matter. They 
“bulk large ””—that is the cor- 
rect expression—in the public 
eye, and we are not permitted 
to forget it. 

Mr Roosevelt is, as we have 
said, the greatest of them all. 
He has been given a larger 
field in which to display his 
talent. He has been photo- 
graphed a hundred times more 
than any other living man. 
His smile, fixed by the camera, 
is familiar from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific coast. It has be- 
witched the lions of Africa. 
It will astonish the lion-hun- 
ters of London when it visits 
us next year. In brief, it per- 
vades the earth ; it is reflected 
in the sun and moon, and 
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when the long-expected comet 
swims\ into our ken, there in 
its tail will lurk the all-em- 
bracing smile of Theodore 
Roosevelt. But if he who was 
lately President of the United 
States holds the first place un- 
challenged, Messrs Shaw and 
Caine run neck and neck for 
the second. At present it 
looks as though Mr Shaw 
would outstrip his competitor. 
Whichever wins, the world re- 
mains unshaken. Fortunately, 
the same fate always overtakes 
the amateur of self-advertise- 
ment. He wears out the public 
patience; he feeds the popular 
curiosity to satiety, until he 
becomes a finished bore. And 
he finds his punishment at 
last in the seclusion of a quiet 
suburb, where not even the 
policeman at the corner deigns 
to recognise him. 

This habit of advertisement, 
ludicrous as it appears in gen- 
eral, is most dangerous when 
it is affected by politicians, 
since, by putting power and 
influence into the wrong hands, 
it may do serious damage to an 
empire. Mr Lloyd-George, for 
instance, is the child of adver- 
tisement. Ever since the days 
of the Boer War, when he went 
about the country denouncing 
the policy of Great Britain, he 
has been a marked man. He 
has been pointed out to all 
as the contemner of his own 
land, as the man who escaped 
from Birmingham disguised 
as a policeman. And since 
notoriety takes no account of 
brains, or patriotism, or ser- 
vice done to the State, he has 
profited by what should be 
a disgrace. With the utmost 
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energy he has kept himself 
before the public gaze. His 
speech at Newcastle was noth- 
ing more than an affiche from 
beginning toend. It disdained 
facts, and it suppressed argu- 
ment. But it displayed all the 
ready gifts of an expert adver- 
tiser. Mr Lloyd-George beat 
the drum, and blew the whistle. 
He applauded his policy in the 
tone of a cheap-jack at a coun- 
try fair, who before he sells his 
unwelcome wares attempts to 
establish a link of false con- 
fidence between himself and 
his clients. He bragged that 
the richest men in the House 
of Commons sat on the Socialist 
benches, though he did not 
explain that, as their wealth 
did not come from that falling 
industry, the land, their inter- 
ests were not jeopardised. He 
repeated the same threadbare 
jests about the Dukes, whom 
he imagines a class apart, and 
from whom he hopes to ex- 
tract a useful election cry; 
and he proved in every word 
of his speech a profound con- 
tempt for his audience. With- 
out regarding the possible 
result of his recklessness, he 
did his best, as he had already 
done at Limehouse, to excite 
class against class, and to stir 
up those animosities, vague and 
insincere, which most easily 
lead the dupes of democracy 
to revolution. In brief, he 
achieved an advertisement, and 
was content. 

But when we discount the 
value of the advertisement, 
and attempt to arrive at the 
meaning, if any, of Mr Lloyd- 
George’s words, we instantly 
discern the emptiness of the 
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drum. The Chancellor dis- 
coursed of the land in the 
familiar strain of ignorance 
and prejudice. He appears to 
believe that land has a definite, 
unchanging value, like a post- 
age stamp, a value which is 
irrespective of what lies be- 
neath it or what is put upon 
it. If once he gets his valua- 
tion, he thinks that the land 
may be conveyed from the 
private owner to public bodies 
without inquiry or examina- 
tion. He will annex, on behalf 
of the State, mines as farms, 
developed land as prairie 
and, having fined the owner 
for not building upon his own 
land, he will fine him doubly 
for daring to claim a profit 
because he has built on it. So 
inveterate an enemy is he to 
employment, that he cannot 
contemplate the present pros- 
perity of the Rhondda Valley 
without a feigned fury of in- 
dignation. “In the year 1851 
the total population of the 
Valley was only a thousand,” 
he said, “ to-day the population 
is 132,000.” Did you ever hear 
anything so disgraceful? A 
living has been found for 
131,000 more than worked 
there fifty years ago. And 
the landlords have got their 
profit out of the transaction. 
It is bad enough that hard 
toil has been inflicted upon 
thousands of honest voters, 
who if they and Mr Lloyd- 
George had their way would 
eat the bread of luxurious idle- 
ness by robbing Dukes. It is 
worse still that a royalty of 
sixpence a ton should have been 
paid to anybody. Mr Lloyd- 
George, no doubt, would have 
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preferred that the Rhondda 
Valley should have been bought 
as waste land by the State, 
and kept these many years 
inactive. 

Mr Lloyd-George does not 
believe in “unearned incre- 
ment.” He is not quite sure 
what it means. Like Mr Ure, 
the magnanimous Lord Advo- 
cate, the gentleman who does 
not know how to apologise, he 
believes it to be a disease which 
afflicts the land and nothing 
but the land. He does not 
perceive that he himself is as 
fine an example of unearned 
increment as can be discovered. 
The books of reference tell us 
that he receives £5000 a-year 
from a generous country. What 
has he done to earn so large a 
sum? How can he compare 
his own services to the ser- 
vices of a zealous and intelli- 
gent landlord? It is not, in 
fact, to his own energy or 
self-sacrifice that he owes his 
income. He owes it rather to 
the mere accident of a form 
of government. If he had 
not been returned by his con- 
stituents to the House of Com- 
mons, had there, indeed, been 
no House of Commons, these 
five thousand pounds would 
not be his. The British de- 
mocracy was none of his 
making. Why then should he 
profit by it? Had he stayed 
among his own Welsh hills 
he would have been precisely 
the same man. But he would 
not have had £5000 a-year. 
Clearly it is a case of un- 
earned increment, and as such 
it should be handed over to 
his constituents, or it should 
be heavily taxed for the profit 
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of the community. More than 
that: why are not all human 


brains valued by an _ expert. 


as the land of the landlords 
is to be valued? Then we 
should know precisely what a 
brain was worth. It would 
not vary in value any more 
than the land is to vary. It 
would be esteemed not by 
what was in it, nor by what 
it could do. Brain is brain 
as land is land. And it would 
be found that Mr Lloyd-George 
might profitably be given thirty 
shillings a-week, while the rest 
of his salary, being unearned 
increment, should go to the 
comfort of the poor. ‘ What 
better use,” asked he in his 
lachrymose voice, “than to use 
it for the picking up the 
broken, healing, curing the 
sick, bringing a little more 
light, comfort, and happiness 
to the aged?”” We are not so 
destitute of heart as willingly 
to deprive Mr Lloyd - George 
of the privilege of doing good, 
which he would confine to the 
single class of landlords, the 
butt of his constant malice 
and invective. 

By far the most mischievous 
passage in Mr Lloyd-George’s 
speech is its peroration. “A 
cunning blend of cant and 
truculence, it is nicely cal- 
culated to elevate the preda- 
tory instinct into a virtue. 
While it flouts the law, it 
is cunningly devised to bring 
tears to the eyes of all those 
who do not wish to work for 
their living. ‘Where did the 
table of the law come from?” 
he demands in his most bom- 
bastic manner. As a matter 
of fact, it came from the Houses 
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of Parliament; but that answer 
is too simple for acceptance. 
“Whose finger inscribed it? 
These are the questions which 
will be asked.” They will not 
be asked, since they stand in 
no need of an answer. “The 
answers are fraught with peril 
for the order of things the Peers 
represent, but they are fraught 
with rare and refreshing fruit 
for the parched lips of the 
multitude who have been tread- 
ing the dusty road,” &o., &e. 
It would not be easy to find 
& worse specimen than this of 
what the Americans call “guff.” 
It has no meaning, and it sounds 
like philanthropy. Its worst 
vice is that it is designed to 
deceive the voter into a belief 
that he will be benefited by 
the transference of property 
from one class to another. 
The voter can be benefited 
only by himself, by his indus- 
try, by his sacrifice, by his self- 
reliance. Mr Lloyd -George’s 
sentimentalising can only make 
him poorer, idler, and more 
corrupt. And if Mr Lloyd- 
George has not learned this 
simple lesson of morals and 
finance, he is not fit to be 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


To argue with our present 
rulers is a difficult and thank- 
less task. They have closed 
their ears to the voice of 
reason, and listen only to the 
dictates of passion. While Mr 
Lloyd-George invites the elec- 
tors to lay violent hands on 
property of all kinds, the most 
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of his colleagues would destroy 
the House of Lords in a spirit 
of vindictiveness, and Mr Keir 
Hardie is pleased to threaten 
the throne itself. Only satire 
could deal with these dema- 
gogues adequately, and even if 
we had a satirist, satire would 
still seem out of fashion. Far 
happier was the sixteenth cen- 
tury: if her sins were no more 
heinous than ours, at least she 
had humourists intrepid enough 
to turn them into ridicule. Our 
own deficiencies and her better 
fortune are brought vividly 
before us by Mr F. G. Stokes’ 
admirable edition of the famous 
satire, ‘Epistole Obscurorum 
Virorum.’+ Mr Stokes has 
performed a difficult task with 
the greatest skill. His lucid 
introduction and erudite notes 
have recovered for us, what is 
notoriously evanescent, every 
point in an ancient contro- 
versy. He has succeeded even 
in his translation, an enterprise 
which might well have seemed 
hopeless. Not a little of the 
satire resides in the bad Latin 
of the ‘Epistole,’ and it is a 
hazardous work to attempt to 
represent absurdities of diction 
in plain English. That Mr 
Stokes has produced something 
like the effect of the original by 
the use of a deliberately archaio 
style is vastly to his credit ; and 
now for the first time those who 
have no Latin may get some 
idea of the wise and witty 
original. The events which 
immediately inspired the ‘ Epis- 
tole’ were simple enough. One 
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Johann Pfefferkorn, a converted 
Jew, ex scelerato Judeo sceler- 
atissimus Christianus, as Hras- 
mus called him, opened a cam- 
paign against the literature of 
his own race. He wasa vulgar, 
esurient knave, who, as is not 
altogether unknown among 
Jews, thought it expedient and 
profitable to insult the whole 
of Jewry. Instantly he found 
a band of zealous allies among 
the Dominicans, and when the 
famous scholar, Reuchlin, took 
up the challenge on the behalf 
of Humane learning, the quarrel 
assumed a far wider scope. 
The combatants fought for a 
larger cause than the learning 
of the Jews. On Reuchlin’s 
side were ranged the friends 
of scholarship and the Human- 
ities ; on the other side fought 
pedants, monks, and all the 
bitter enemies of decency and 
learning. Pfefferkorn him- 
self, who, as Mr Stokes says, 
was a kind of Titus Oates, 
capable of stirring up more 
strife in the world than his 
very meagre abilities warranted, 
speedily disappeared into the 
background, and left the field 
open for a sharp encounter 
between ignorance and wis- 
dom, between darkness and 
light. At one stage of the 
warfare Reuchlin had published 
@ work which he entitled 
‘Clarorum Virorum Epistole,’ 
a collection of letters addressed 
to himself, and this collection 
it was which inspired Ulrich 
von Hutten and Crotus Rubi- 
anus, two champions of schol- 
arship, to one of the most 
brilliant satires ever penned. 
The Letters of the Obscure are 
addressed for the most part to 
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Ortuinus Gratius, a supporter 
of Pfefferkorn, a pedant of De- 
venter, who by an accident has 
won an unwelcome immor- 
tality. A man is known by 
his associates, and a more ig- 
norant, drunken, and profligate 
set than those who address 


.their master with terms of 


adulation could not be found. 
Ths satirist, without ruth or 
pity, makes the dolts of his 
own imagining expose all the 
vices and all the stupidities 
common to monkishness and 
ignorance. They are allowed, 
these dolts, as Bishop Creighton 
says, “to tell their own story, 
to wander round the narrow 
circle of antiquated prejudices 
which they mistook for ideas, 
display their grossness, their 
vulgarity, their absence of aim, 
their laborious indolence, their 
lives unrelieved by any touch 
of nobility.” The book had an 
instant success. It won ad- 
mirers in every camp of learn- 
ing. Only Erasmus stood aloof 
from praise, and he stood aloof 
because he was wrongly taxed 
with the authorship of the 
book, and because his level 
temperament disapproved of 
its violence. There were, more- 
over, pedantsinnumerablewhom 
the irony of the work esca 

and who really believed that 
the obscure ones were fighting 
a serious battle on their behalf. 
“The learned are tickled by 
their humour,” wrote Sir 
Thomas More of the ‘ Epistole,’ 
“ while the unlearned deem 
their teachings of serious 
worth. When we laugh they 
think we do but deride their 
style; this they do not defend, 
but they declare that all faults 
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are compensated by the weight 
of the matter, and that the 
rough scabbard contains a 
brilliant blade!” The authors 
could not have wished for a 
greater triumph. And Sir 
Thomas More made a shrewd 
prophecy concerning the fate 
of the work. “Would that 
the book,” said he, “had ap- 
peared under another title! 
I verily believe that in a hun- 
dred years the dolts would not 
perceive the nose turned up 
at them—though larger than 
the snout of the rhinoceros!” 
This is precisely what hap- 
pened. The last editor of the 
‘Epistole,’ before Mr Stokes 
took them in hand, printed 
them as serious contributions 


to the history of learning ; and 
Steele, as Mr Stokes tells us, 
wondered in ‘The Tatler’ that 
‘fellows could be awake, and 
utter such incoherent concep- 
tions.” However, the authors 
of the ‘Epistole’ did their 
work in their own way: they 
struck a blow at ignorance 
from which the pedants and the 
monks never recovered; they 
made clear the path for the 
satire of Rabelais; and they 
proved that the best weapon 
wherewith to combat folly is 
laughter loud and long. Would 
that there were in our midst 
some Ulrich von Hutten, who 
would pour the ridicule of his 
contempt upon the demagogues 
of to-day ! 

















At a moment when there is 
about to be determined an issue 
in our national career graver 
than any known in the life- 
time of the oldest among us, 
it can only do good to pause 
and take stock of ourselves as 
we appear to an impartial 
observer, @ man of another 
nation. 

‘England and the English 
from an American Point of 
View’! was published early in 
the present year, before the 
great upheaval was upon us. 
There is evidence in the book 
that its author has lived much 
in England, and has studied 
our social conditions from 
many points of view. He ac- 
knowledges that he is deeply 
in debt to the English for 
many delightful friendships, 
for generous and unstinted 
hospitality, and for teaching 
him much. He _ repeatedly 
says that he is not criticising, 
but only offering his impres- 
sions and trying to explain 
the facts he has observed. 
But none the less he hits hard 
and does not mince his lan- 
guage, whether he is speaking 
of the dress of English ladies, 
of the food of British people, 
of the streets of London after 
dusk, of the compromise of a 
Cathedral preacher, or of a 
Cabinet Minister. 

Who, he asks, are these 
English ? When Cesar and 
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his legions came to Britain 
fifty-five years before the birth 
of Christ, they found our island 
inhabited by an Iberian race 
from South-Western Europe, 
of whom the Basque is to-day 
the best and last representa- 
tive. The Romans occupied 
the land for more than 450 
years, and then retired to the 
continent of Europe, leaving 
traces of their occupation in 
roads and fortified camps, and 
little else. The Britons re- 
mained ; neither their language 
nor their laws nor their cus- 
toms had been changed by the 
Romans. But now from North- 
Western Germany began an- 
other invasion. Jutes came 
for adventure and for booty ; 
Saxons, because their own 
country was overcrowded and 
they wanted land to settle on. 
These Saxons were an agri- 
cultural people of the peasant 
class; they gradually pushed 
their way over the land, thrust- 
ing back the Britons into 
Wales and across the water 
into Brittany; they were 
troubled by Angles and by 
Danes, who landed and settled 
on the East Coast, where alone 
the Danes have left an appreci- 
able mark, but elsewhere they 
held their own. They were in- 
dependent farmers, they ad- 
mitted a leader, and came to 
his aid at times of their own 
choosing. When they had 
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public meetings to discuss im- 
portant affairs, they gradually 
grew more and more into the 
habit of leaving these matters 
to those who had leisure and 
brains. Out of this habit grew 
the Witenagemot, or Meeting 
of Wise Men. They appointed 
men of wealth and leisure to 
mete out justice. They were 
a law-abiding people, with a 
rooted distaste for over-much 
government, They wanted in- 
dependence, they wanted not 
to be meddled with, but, as 
Tacitus wrote, they were al- 
Ways ready to a man to take 
up arms. 

Then came the Normans; 
but just as had been the case 
with the Angles and _ the 
Danes, the Saxons in time 
swallowed them up, and Saxon 
customs, Saxon laws, and 
Saxon institutions prevailed 
in the long-run. These Saxons 
would have none of Feudalism, 
and the result was Magna 
Charta ; for if it was the Nor- 
man barons who shook off 
personal rule by the king, it 
was the Saxon spirit imbued 
in them which prevailed, and 
it was the Saxon people 
who obtained freedom. It 
is from Magna Charta that 
the House of Lords dates 
its existence. This is what 
our American writer says :— 
“The present House of Lords 
itself is the direct result of 
the Saxon’s unwillingness 
to bother with government, 
and his willingness to leave 
such matters to those of 
most leisure and most wealth, 
and therefore, in all prob- 
ability, to those of most 
capacity and most experi- 
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ence in such matters, It 

was, and is, the common-sense 

view of government, as over 

against the theoretical view,” 
These, then, are the English, 
a people originally agricul. 
tural, industrious, lovers of 
freedom, above all not want- 
ing to be bothered with goy- 
erning, but choosing their 
ablest, their wealthiest, their 
most leisured men to govern 
for them. ‘They are Saxons, 
who love the land, who love 
their liberty, and whose sole 
claim to genius is their com- 
mon-sense.” 

Years have rolled on,—has 
the Saxon race retained its 
characteristics ? 

In the chapter headed 
‘First Impressions” the earli- 
est impression is that of 
“just slow-moving, unchang- 
ing, confident bulk.” Deal- 
ing with the question of 
our food, our American says: 
“What you want is not re- 
fused you, but what they have 
and like is gradually forced 
upon you. Thus they govern 
their colonies.” English ser- 
vants are “fixed, immovable, 
unconcerned about other 
careers, undisturbed by hazy 
ambitions, and insistent upon 
their privileges, as are all other 
Englishmen. . . . They hold 
themselves at a high value, 
assert that value, and wher- 
ever and whenever possible, 
take all they can get... - 
This is the British way, an im- 
pressive and an eminently suc- 
cessful way.” And he says 
they may laugh at all the 
turmoil of trades unions, for 
without union the wages of 
servants have increased out 
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of all proportion to the in- 
crease of wages in other oo- 
cupations in the last, fifteen 
yoass. ed 
The next impression is that 
“this is a land of men, ruled 
by men, obedient to the ways 
and comforts and prejudices 
of men, not women.” He 
contrasts England with Amer- 
ica in this respect. He thinks 
that in a large majority of 
cases the amounts allowed to 
English women to dress on 
“are on a scale that can only 
be called mean”; but he says, 
“This England has become the 
great Empire she is, because 
she is a man’s country, and 
the expenditure permitted to 
the women is only one of the 
minor results of this.” 
“England is not only a 
man’s country, but the 
English man is pre -emin- 
ently a man’s man. The 
prizes here go to the sol- 
diers, the sailors, the states- 
men, the colonisers, the 
winners of new territory 
and the rulers over them, 
the travellers and explorers, 
the great churchmen and 
successful schoolmasters, to 
those in short with mascu- 
line minds and bodies. The 
feminine, the effeminate, and 
the Semitic prowess is re- 
warded, it is true—more of 
late years than ever before— 
but it is not the ideal of 
the nation. It has been 
wittily said that a states- 
man is a dead politician ; 
but in England this does 
not apply. The great 
Statesmen or the leading 
Politicians, as one may 
please to call them, receive 
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their rewards early and 
often. As a consequence, 


England has had for hun- 
dreds of years an honour- 
roll of mighty men at the 
helm of her affairs. 
“England has never had 
a social upheaval which has 
driven out her old families, 
and in consequence the 
public service commands an 
ability, and on the whole 
is conducted with an in- 
tegrity, due to the fine 
feeling of a class long 
trained in genuine patriot- 
ism such as no other coun- 
try can boast of.” 
Our author finds the English- 
man self-contained, with a 
horror of interfering with 
other people’s business, indif- 
ferent to foreigners or even 
colonists of his own race, 
without sympathy with or 
comprehension of them, or 
wish to understand them un- 
less there is something to be 
got out of them. As to his 
attitude to Americans who 
have settled in England, and 
live luxuriously there, the 
Englishman “looks upon them 
first as people who have re- 
cognised his superiority, and 
therefore prefer his society, 
but secondly and always as 
renegades, as people who have 
shirked their duty as Ameri- 
cans.” 

England, in our author’s 
opinion, is a land, and Eng- 
lishmen the people, of com- 
promise, which “some people 
call hypocrisy, some pharisa- 
ism.” The chapter headed 
“The Land of Compromise” is 
well worth study. Our na- 
tional expenditure on drink, 
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sport, and war is contrasted 
with the ideals of our State 
Church ; the squabbles of our 
Government over religious 
education at home, and its 
profound horror of Chinese 
slavery in South Africa and 
of oppression on the Congo, 
with “pandering to priest- 
craft” in Ireland, and “ ped- 
dling opium in China against 
the wish of the Chinese.” 
Our author is immensely 
struck with the work done 
by “The Great Unpaid,”—a 
name which, he says, is 
truthful rather than humor- 
ous. He points out that 
“the country Towns, Bor- 
oughs, and Districts, and 
Parishes, and all the ma- 
chinery of their govern- 
ment, are entirely managed 
by the voluntary labours of 
those with the wealth, 
leisure, and ability to do 
so. They sit as Magis- 
trates, they govern the 
town as Councillors and 
Aldermen, they look after 
the roads, sanitation, water- 
supply, lighting, schools, 
poor-houses, and are ex- 
pected by the powers that 
be in Parliament to put 
into and keep in working 
order educational and licens- 
ing enactments; and recently 
the whole reorganisation of 
the territorial forces, or new 
Army Bill, and the putting 
into effect of the Small 
Holdings Act, are to be 
largely entrusted to them 
for their successful operation. 
That they undertake all these 
duties, that they do them 
so well, and with so little 
—almost no— friction, and 
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with so little dissatisfaction 
to those whom they thus 
govern, is,” he is inclined to 
think, “the most impressive 
feature of English life,” 
As to the conditions under 
which England waxed and 
grew great, he points out how 
we have changed from our 
former habits and ideas. We 
were an agricultural people 
above all things else,—love of 
the land was deep rooted. In 
1901, 77 per cent of the popula- 
tion had become urban, and 
only 23 per cent remained 
rural. Yet he shows clearly 
that the accumulation of land 
in comparatively few hands, 
since the days of Elizabeth 
when land was plentiful, is 
but the natural consequence 
of investment by the abler 
men who make fortunes, and 
that many of England’s largest 
landowners to-day are new 
people of this type. 
Individualism, self - depend- 
ence, was the characteristic of 
our people. Our American 
shows how one party at least 
in the State is coquetting 
openly with Socialism. After 
stating that, roughly speak- 
ing, one person out of every 
seventy is now in receipt of 
an old-age pension, he says, 
“Ts human nature a different 
thing in this island? Will 
men save here who are being 
saved for? Will men work 
here when others must work 
forthem? On the contrary, 
less here than in almost any 
other country. They are 
slow, stolid, cold - blooded, 
and selfish. A fight, or 
drink, or sport, these rouse 
them, but little else does. . . . 
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The British workman’s sav- 
ings bank deposits are only 
some 265 million dollars. .. . 
It would take three times 
this amount to pay his drink 
bill for one year. But no- 
body dares take his cup 
away from him. Instead of 
that it is proposed to promise 
him support in his old age, 
so that he need not save 
at the public- house in the 
meanwhile. 

“This matter of old-age 
pensions is an _ insidiously 
elastic form of outdoor re- 
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the Saxon... . At a time 
when over 32 millions of the 
population of the United 
Kingdom are dwellers in 
cities and towns ; this people, 
who, more than all others, 
have won their victories and 
achieved their development 
on the land and out of 
doors, it seems hardly the 
proper work of far-seeing 
statesmanship to weaken 
them still further by pand- 
ering to their own ignorant 
short-cuts to salvation.” 


Now let us see what our 






lief, which will be stretched republican writer thinks 
to suit the political exigencies of our Constitution and 
of the hour, and a veryen- of its constituent parts. 





ticing invitation to shiftless- 
ness, to trust in God and 
let the powder get damp. 
It is the beginning of the 
change of English attitude 
from frank and free indi- 
vidualism to the fashionable 
present-day effeminacy of 
State support.” 

“We have seen,” he says, 
“how neither opportunity 
nor responsibility has been 
denied to any man. Any 
man may rise in church, in 
State, or society. So much 
has ample freedom done. 
Men made England, and 
kept her inviolate. But now 
what a change! At the 
hour of this writing practic- 
ally every important legis- 
lative movement is in some 
sort a plea and a plan to 
soften men, to lessen their 
responsibilities, and to make 
them feel that they need 
not earn their opportunities. 
This may do in some Utopian 
kingdom of which I know 
nothing, but it is death to 





“ When one remembers that 
there is no written constitu- 
tion here, no infallible or 
inviolable body of law, 
but that each emergency is 
met by common-sense and 
solved by the application of 
a kind of working worldly 
wisdom, one admires the 
more the calm way in which 
each, from the highest to the 
lowest, submits, is satisfied, 
and goes his way.” 

Of the King he says, “‘ He 
is the cheapest investment 
and the most valuable asset 
England has to-day. When- 
ever he has taken a part in 
national affairs it has been 
for the glory, the peace, and 
prosperity of his country. 
When he meddles it is not to 
advertise himself, not for the 
humiliation and undoing of 
his country, but for her hon- 
our. . . . The King is the 
people plus the experience, 
the knowledge, the impartial 
situation, and unprejudiced 
mind, which the people 
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ought to have before making 

a decision or passing judg- 

ment, . . . His wisdom is 

not the wisdom of the people, 
with the knowledge they 
have ; but the wisdom of the 
people, with the knowledge 
and experience he has. It 
is the knowledge of many, 
filtered through an unique 
experience, and this comes 
close to being the acme of 
common-sense.” 
Most interesting is his ana- 
lysis of the House of Lords. 
After stating that “it still 
remains the most democratic 
institution in England,” and 
that “it may still claim for 
itself to be the Witenagemot, 
or Gathering of Wise Men,” 
and that “one wonders why it 
does not defend itself along 
those lines,” he adds, “It is not 
a house of birth or ancestry, 
for it is composed to-day to an 
overwhelming extent of suc- 
cessful men from almost every 
walk in life.” ‘The English- 
man would not be what he is, 
nor would he in the least be 
transmitting his very valuable 
Saxon heritage, if he gave up 
his democratic custom of an 
aristocracy of power for the 
feeble continental custom of an 
aristocracy of birth.” 

And then he proceeds: 
“William the Conqueror di- 
vided England among the 
commanders of his army, and 
conferred about twenty earl- 
doms; not one of these exists 
to-day.” Nor do any of the 


honours conferred by any sov- 
ereign from William Rufus to 
John. 
“All the dukedoms created 
from the institution of Ed- 
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ward the Third, down to the 
commencement of the reign 
of Charles the Second, except 
Norfolk, and Somerset, and 
Cornwall—the title held by 
the Prince of Wales—have 
perished. Winchester and 
Worcester, the latter merged 
in the Dukedom of Beau- 
fort, are the only mar- 
quisates older than George 
the Third. Of all earldoms 
conferred by the Normans, 
Plantagenets, and Tudors, 
only eleven remain, and six 
of these are merged in higher 
honours. The House of Lords 
to-day does not number 
among its members a single 
male descendant of any of 
the barons who were chosen 
to enforce Magna Charta. 
The House of Lords does not 
contain a single male de- 
scendant of the peers who 
fought at Agincourt. There 
is only a single family in 
all the realm, Wrottesleys, 
which can boast of a male 
descent from the date of the 
institution of the Garter, 
1349. In a word, the 
present House of Lords is 
conspicuously and predomin- 
antly a democratic body, 
chosen from the successful 
of the land. Seventy of the 
peers were ennobled on ac- 
count of distinction in the 
practice of the law alone. 
The Dukes of Leeds trace 
back to a cloth- worker; 
the Earls of Radnor to 4 
Turkey merchant; the Earls 
of Craven to a tailor; the 
families of Dartmouth, Ducie, 
Pomfret, Tankerville, Dormer, 
Romney, Dudley, Fitzwilliam, 
Cowper, Leigh, Darnley, 
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Hill, Normanby, all sprang 
from London shops and 
counting-houses, and that 
not so very long ago. 

“ Ashburton, Carrington, 
Belper, Overstone, Mount 
Stephen, Hindlip, Burton, 
Battersea, Glenesk, Alden- 
ham, Lister, Avebury, Burn- 
ham, Biddulph, Northcliffe, 
Nunburnholme, Winterstoke, 
Rothschild, Brassey, Revel- 
stoke, Strathcona and Mount 
Royal, Michelham, and others, 
too many to mention, have 
taken their places among 
the peers by force of long 
purses gained in trade. 

“Lord Belper, for example, 
created in 1856, is the grand- 
son of Jedediah, Strutt, who 
was the son of a small farmer, 
and made wonderful ribbed 
stockings... . 

“The Saxon system still 
prevails, Those who push 
themselves to the front, those 
who accumulate a residue 
of power in the shape of 
leisure, are called upon to 
govern so that the others 
need not be bothered by 
such matters. It has been 
harder in some ages than 
in others for the man, un- 
assisted by birth, to rise. 
But there has been no time 
in England when it has 
been wholly impossible. As 
& consequence of this, there 
is probably no body of men 
in the world who combine 
such a variety of experience 
and knowledge amongst them 
as the House of Lords. There 
are one or more representa- 
tives of every branch of 
human industry and pro- 
fessional skill. 
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“Strange as it may seem, 
there is no assembly where 
@ man could go— granted 
that all the peers were pre- 
sent — where he would be 
more certain of getting 
sound advice upon every 
subject, from higher mathe- 
matics and abstruse law 
down to the shoeing of a 
horse or the splicing of a 
cable. 

“Why the English them- 
selves, or, at any rate, cer- 
tain of their number, wish 
to abolish this assembly of 
the picked brains and ability 
in every walk in life, from 
literature and chemistry to 
beer-brewing and railroad- 
building, I, as an American, 
cannot understand. It is 
the culmination of the essen- 
tial philosophy of Saxondom. 
This is what the race has 
been at for two thousand 
years, not to be too much 
governed by, but to permit 
to govern, those who have 
proved themselves most cap- 
able of doing so.” 


Of the House of Commons 
he has less to say. 


It is 
“the most cosmopolitan, the 
most influential, and the 
most interesting legislative 
assembly in the world.” But 
“one wonders, as one sits and 
listens to this hodge-podge 
of questions and answers 
about everything under this 
British sun that never sets, 
how anything is ever done. 
The present Parliament 
(1908) contains six hundred 
and seventy members. More 
than one-eighth of the total 
are irreconcilable Irishmen, 
who are there to bribe, bully, 
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or balk the House, if thereby 
Ireland may have a parlia- 
ment of itsown. Fifty-four 
are labour members. Think 
for a moment of the problem 
of dealing with the affairs 
of the greatest Empire we 
know in such an assembly, 
with its multitude of in- 
terests and its variety of 
personalities. No wonder 
there is conciliation, even to 
the point of fiabbiness, other- 
wise nothing could be done.” 
“T believe,” he says, “ that 
the House of Lords is, as a 
rule, a surer interpreter of 
the sober wishes of the 
English people as a whole 
than the House of Commons.” 
Our American has much to 
say about how England is 
falling behind in the race for 
Commerce. He speaks of our 
“national unanimity in play- 
ing ostrich, and burying our 
heads in the sand on the 
question of England’s con- 
tinued commercial suprem- 
acy”; our “always wide 
advertising of the fact that 
England still leads in the 
volume and value of her 
export and import trade 
over Germany, or the United 
States, or other rivals, but no 
honest analysis of the facts. 
“What boots it how fast 
England goes ahead, if her 
rivals go ahead faster than 
she does? What a silly 
fellow we should dub the 
youth who congratulates 
himself upon having grown 
so much stronger, so much 
heavier, so much taller in 
ten years, if all his rivals 
had during that time grown 
even stronger, heavier, and 
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taller than he. Between 
1886 and 1906 Germany in- 
creased her exports of manu- 
factured goods $415,000,000. 


During the same period 
England increased hers 
$300,000,000. Far more 


important even than that, 
Germany is keeping her men 
at work in her industries 
and on her soil. In 1894 
Germany exported 26 out 
of every 10,000, in 1907 she 
exported 4 out of every 
10,000 men. In 1894 Eng- 
land exported 9 out of every 
10,000 men, in 1907 she ex- 
ported 40 out of every 10,000 
men. Between 1903 and 
1907 the increase of men 
leaving England for other 
countries was 61 per cent, 
and unemployment was 
greater in 1907 than for 
ten years previously.” 
He shows that from 1892 to 
1905 England’s wealth has 
increased by no more than 
her population, while in Ger- 
many wealth has increased by 
60 per cent over increase of 
population. ‘‘These figures,” 
he says, “present a prob- 
lem that cannot be laughed 
away. If the income tax and 
death duties are to be in- 
creased, then capital, which is 
the very blood of increased 
commercial and industrial pro- 
sperity, is gradually thinned 
and weakened.” He points out 
the great flow of capital into 
foreign investments, and says 
that it is a bad sign, “since 
it means that English capital 
is drifting away from use in 
England, and for the employ- 
ment of English labour, to as- 
sist in the development of rival 
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industries in foreign lands”; “Sport,” the author of ‘Eng- 


and he asserts distinctly that 
“England for the first time in 
her history is falling behind.” 
Our author does not advo- 
cate fiscal reform as a remedy 
for these evils. He only once 
mentions it, as though its ob- 
ject was ‘“‘to enable those be- 
tween fifteen and sixty to make 
enough in forty-five years to 
be able to take care of the 
unfortunate young and _ the 
shiftless old as well as them- 
selves.” But another Amer- 
ican, who claims a Scottish 
ancestry, writing in the ‘Ob- 
server’ of 17th October, while 
this article was in the press, 
deals with these same figures 
of exports and imports and 
emigration, and with pauper- 
ism. He says: “The first sign 
of failure on the part of a 
country to employ its own lab- 
our is emigration, and those 
who cannot or will not seek 
employment in foreign lands 
fall lower and lower, until 
they become dependent on the 
rates and become paupers” ; 
and points out that in this 
country “one man in every 
thirty-six is absolutely depend- 
ent on the taxes of the country, 
@ drain no other country on 
earth has to face.” This he 
attributes to our so-called free 
trade. He deals also with the 
prices of food, and shows that 
English prices compare un- 
favourably for the consumer 
with prices in America, the 
highest protected country. 
And finally, he sums up with 
a scathing indictment against 
the free trade socialistic prin- 
ciples of our Government. 
At the end of his chapter on 


la 





nd and the English’ says :— 
“It is not the business of 
this chapter to discuss the 
question as to whether a 
hard-drinking, hard-riding, 
game-playing, outdoor-loving 
people will continue to hold 
their own against such rivals 
as America, Germany, and 
Japan. Personally, I believe 
we stand at the parting of 
the ways, and that the stud- 
ent of England and the Eng- 
lish is looking on to-day at 
the first indications of the 
decay of, in many respects, 
the greatest empire the world 
has ever seen. The sun that 
never sets is setting. No- 
thing but a tremendous, al- 
most miraculous, wrench can 
turn our stout, red-cheeked, 
honest, sport-loving John 
Bull away from his habits 
of centuries, to compete with 
his virile body against the 
nervous intelligence of a 
scientific age. His game of 
settlement on the land, there 
to raise his crops, there to 
play, there to live in peace, 
there to expand himself 
till he occupies his pres- 
ent large proportion of it, 
he has played to perfection. 
But the nations are playing 
@ new game now, and some 
of them seem to play it more 
brilliantly, and more success- 
fully, than he does. Though 
one may praise, and praise 
honestly, the game he has 
played, and the manly way, 
upon the whole, he has 
played it, this need not in- 
terfere in the least with the 
conviction that he is_be- 
ing caught up with—which 
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means, of course, ere long 
left behind—in the far more 
scientific game that Ger- 
many, Japan, and America 
are now playing.” 

In his final chapter, ‘“‘ Con- 
clusion,” he says: “ We have 
remarked more than once in 
these pages that there were 
here and there signs of de- 
cadence in England, that 
perhaps we may be looking 
on at the parting of the 
ways in the history of this 
colossal Empire. If this be 
true, we have put our finger 
on the sore spot. Their his- 
tory, their traditions and pre- 
cedents, all point away from 
this modern tendency to lean 
upon the State. ... 

“England has been stead- 
ily increasing her taxation, 
steadily increasing the toll 
upon large fortunes of late, 
flirting in short with the 
theory that the curbing of 
wealth means distribution 
to the poor, and now she is 
aghast at the number of the 
unemployed, and at the de- 
crease in her export and 
import trade. Just why 
capital should continue to 
offer itself upon the altar 
of taxation indefinitely it is 
hard to see, and yet without 
capital, and capital encour- 
aged and protected, there 
can be no employment of 
labour, and no increasing 
commerce and industry.” 
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Again laying stress upon the 
evil of Socialism, and of in- 
dividual dependence upon the 
State, urging that the present- 
day doctrines are not suited 
to the race, he says: “For the 
moment the novelty of the 
situation stirs a certain num- 
ber of them, and there are self- 
appointed leaders in plenty to 
urge them on. But not until 
the Saxon ceases to be a 
Saxon will he really take to 
this kindly and eagerly. If 
that time ever comes, then 
indeed the British Empire will 
crumble fast enough.” He 
tells us that he can only see 
three contingencies that may 
save us—“ War, an Imperial 
Federation, and the steadiness 
of the people. . . . The last 
is, of course, the serious and 
valuable asset. For a thousand 
years these people have held 
to the same general lines of 
progress. Let the best govern, 
let the rest alone.” 

Will the Saxon’s steadfast- 
ness assert itself in the com- 
ing day of trial? Or will the 
demagogues who preach re- 
volution of class against class, 
who would destroy individual- 
ism, self-dependence, and thrift, 
and fill this liberty-loving, self- 
governing land with an army 
of inquisitorial State officials, 
succeed in perverting the com- 
mon-sense of the Saxon race, 
and so lead England to its 
downfall ? 





